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THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
CHURCH  IN  JERUSALEM. 

There  are  various  ways  of  approaching  the  study  of  early 
Christianity.  One  way  is  to  begin  with  Paul.  The  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  New  Testament  under  his 
name,  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  are  primary  sources 
for  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age.  Pfieiderer,  for  example, 
begins  his  Urchristentum  with  the  words ; “One  can  only 
regret  that  we  know  so  little  that  is  certain  about  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  the  fact  itself  can 
not  well  be  contested.  Only  from  the  time  of  the  emergence 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  whose  Epistles  authentic  information 
is  preserved,  does  the  historical  darkness  become  in  a meas- 
ure illuminated;  concerning  the  first  beginnings  of  the 
Church,  however,  Paul  gives  but  scanty  hints  ( i Cor.  1 5 : 
3ff.),  from  which  a distinct  conception  of  the  process  can 
not  be  obtained.  This  lack,  moreover,  is  not  fully  supplied 
by  the  Gospels  and  Acts  which  were  written  later.”  ^ A more 
common  way,  however,  even  among  those  who  share  Pflei- 

^ An  address  delivered  in  substance  at  the  opening  of  the  ninety-fifth 
session  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  Friday,  September  21, 
1906. 

* Urchristentum^  I,  p.  i.  Man  mag  es  bedauern,  dass  wir  fiber  die 
ersten  Anfange  der  christlichen  Kirche  so  wenig  Sicheres  wissen,  aber 
die  Tatsache  selbst  ist  nicht  wohl  zu  bestreiten.  Erst  vom  Auftreten 
des  Apostels  Paulus  an,  in  dessen  Briefen  authentische  Nachrichten 
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derer’s  opinion  of  the  secondary  character  of  Acts  as  a 
source  for  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age  is  to  begin  witli 
Jewish  Christianity  or  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  Only  re- 
cently von  Dobschiitz  has  placed  the  discussion  of  Jewish 
Christianity  and  the  origin  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  in 
the  forefront  of  the  problems  which  still  seek  solution  at  the 
hands  of  the  historians  of  the  apostolic  age.® 

That  any  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age 
without  taking  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  must 
prove  inadequate  will  not  be  denied.  For  whether  we  learn 
of  this  from  Paul  or  from  other  sources,  it  is  the  fact  of 
the  life  and  work,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  which  is 
the  prills  of  the  subsequent  history.  The  resurrection,  it  is 
true,  is  often  eliminated  from  the  statement  of  the  factual 
basis  upon  which  the  early  Church  rested  and  of  which 
account  must  be  taken  by  historians  of  the  apostolic  age,  and 
in  its  place  is  put  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  resurrec- 
tion. But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  narrated  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  history  of  the  apostolic  age  can  not  be  understood 
apart  from  the  person  of  Jesus:  what  He  was,  what  He 
did,  what  He  taught,  what  impression  He  made  on  his 
disciples  and  what  they  believed  concerning  Him. 

The  relation  which  Jesus  sustained  to  the  early  Church 
can  not  be  limited  to  mere  temporal  succession.  It  might 
be  explained  as  causal  without  conscious  intention  or  as 
teleological.  If  the  Church  was  not  merely  the  result  of  the 
Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  but  the  particular  result  intended 
and  prepared  for  by  Jesus,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  its  origin 
to  be  sought  in  an  activity  of  Jesus  or  was  the  founding  of 
the  Church  accomplished  by  others  without  any  direct  par- 

vorliegen,  lichtet  sich  das  geschichtliche  Dunkel  einigermassen,  aber 
uber  die  erste  Entstehung  der  Kirche  gibt  Paulus  nur  einige  ganz 
durftige  Andeutungen  (I  Kor.  15,  3ff.),  aus  welchen  sich  ein  deutliches 
Bild  des  Hergangs  nicht  gewinnen  lasst.  Diese  Liicke  wird  auch  durch 
die  spater  geschriebenen  Evangelien  und  die  Apostelgeschichte  nicht 
vollig  ausgefiillt. 

* Probleme  des  apostolischen  Zeitalters,  1904. 
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ticipation  of  Jesus?  At  this  point  two  essentially  different 
views  of  the  origin  of  the  Church  divide.  The  issue  con- 
cerns the  nature  of  Jesus  and  of  his  Messianic  work.  If 
Jesus’  activity  ceased  forever  with  his  death  and  his  Mes- 
sianic work  was  finally  terminated  by  that  event,  Jesus  Him- 
self can  have  taken  no  active  part  in  the  origin  of  the 
Church.  This  seems  to  be  implicated  in  Weizsacker’s  view, 
though  he  seeks  to  escape  it  by  casting  around  the  beginning 
of  the  Church’s  life  a shroud  of  mystery,  called  the  imme- 
diate in  its  creative  power.^  Wernle  also  allows  for  Chris- 
tian faith,  which  affirms  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  world, 
the  shadowy  possibility  of  an  activity  of  Jesus  in  producing 
through  the  form  of  visions  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  the 
resurrection, — a faith  which  issued  in  the  founding  of  the 
Church.  But  as  an  historian  he  confesses  that  he  is  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  guarantee  of  the  reality  of  the  appearances 
of  Jesus  after  his  death  in  their  effect,  and  this  he  traces  to 
the  impression  which  Jesus  made  on  his  disciples  during  his 
earthly  ministry.® 

There  is  another  view  of  Jesus’  person  and  work  which 
implicates  a different  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Church.  The 

* Weizsacker,  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter^,  p.  5.  “Auch  unter  dieser 
Auffassung  bliebt  etwas,  was  nicht  weiter  zu  erklaren  ist,  wie  bei  alien 
hoheren  Anfangen  im  Gebiete  des  religiosen  Lebens,  das  Unmittelbare 
in  seiner  schopferischen  Gewalt,  und  die  letzte  Ursache  desselben  liegt 
jenseits  geschichtlicher  Forschung.” 

° Wernle,  Die  Anfange  unserer  Religion^,  p.  82.  Das  Urteil  iiber 
diese  Erscheinungen  hangt  ab  vom  Zutrauen  zu  Paulus  und  seinem 
Berichterstatter,  mehr  noch  vom  philosophischen  und  religiosen  Stan- 
dort,  vom  “Glauben”  des  Beurteilers.  Rein  wissenschaftliche  Erw%- 
ungen  kdnnen  da  nicht  entscheiden,  wo  es  sich  um  das  Ja  oder  Nein 
der  unsichtbaren  Welt  und  die  moglichkeit  des  Verkers  mit  Geistern 
handelt.  Daher  sind  alle  Erklarungsversuche,  deren  Grundlage  das 
Axiom  bildet,  dass  unsere  sinnenfallige  Welt  die  einzige  Realitat  ist, 
notwendig  und  iiberzeugend  nur  fiir  den  Erklarer  selbst.  Der  christ- 
liche  Glaube  rechnet  immer  mit  der  Realitat  des  Jenseits,  das  unser 
Ziel  ist;  es  macht  daher  fiir  den  Christen  gar  keine  Schwierigkeit,  das 
wirkliche,  durch  eine  Vision  vermittelte  Hineinragen  Jesu  in  unsere 
Welt  fiir  den  Grund  des  Auferstehungsglaubens  anzunehmen. 

Aus  einem  anderen  Grund  kann  sich  der  Historiker  mit  dieser 
Annahme,  selbst  wenn  er  sie  billigt,  nicht  begniigen.  Der  blosse  Glaube 
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New  Testament  does  not  limit  Jesus’  activity  to  his  earthly 
life.  The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  acting  directly  on  men 
after  his  death  and  resurrection  and  as  promising  an  ac- 
tivity mediated  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  the  view  also  of  Paul 
and  Acts.  The  Gospels,  moreover,  in  reporting  the  words 
of  Jesus  make  it  plain  that  He  expected  to  exercise  his 
Messianic  functions  after  his  death  and  to  come  again  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  in  royal  Messianic  dignity.  This  ex- 
pectation forms  an  essential  element  of  Jesus’  Messianic 
consciousness.  It  can  not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  appear- 
ances and  the  faith  which  they  produced,  since  the  two 
differ  in  form.  The  witness  of  the  New  Testament  to  an 
activity  of  Jesus  subsequent  to  his  death  is  thus  twofold; 
on  the  one  hand  prophetic  in  form  and  constituting  an  ele- 
ment in  Jesus’  Messianic  consciousness,  and  on  the  other 
hand  experiential  in  form  and  consisting  of  direct  testi- 
mony. 

The  New  Testament  view  of  Jesus’  Messianic  activity 
presupposes  and  includes  the  actual  resurrection  of  Jesus 
as  the  opposing  view  denies  and  excludes  it.  The  two  views 
agree  that  the  disciples  believed  in  the  resurrection.  They 
differ  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  belief.  The  point  at 
issue  between  them  concerns  the  relation  which  Jesus  sus- 
tained to  this  belief.  The  interpretation  of  this  relation  may 
in  either  view  implicate  an  activity  of  Jesus  after  his  death. 
The  issue  between  them  will  thus  turn  ultimately  on  the 
question  of  an  activity  of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  or  on 
the  resurrection  itself.  The  witness  of  the  New  Testament 
to  the  resurrection  and  to  an  activity  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  is  both  prophetic  and  experiential  in  form. 
The  genuineness  of  the  prophetic  witness  of  Jesus  to 

an  dieses  Wunder  macht  die  Entstehung  des  Christentums  von  einem 
Zufall  abhangig,  als  ware  ohne  diese  Geschichte  die  Sache  Jesu  unterge- 
gangen.  Aber  in  der  Person  Jesu  war  eine  so  gewaltige,  siegesmachtige 
Erldserkraft,  die  durch  den  schmachvollen  Tod  doch  auf  keine  Weise 
zu  vernichten  war.  “Er  war  zu  gross,  um  sterben  zu  konnen”  (Lagarde), 
d.  h.  der  Eindruck,  den  er  gemacht,  die  Gemeinschaft,  in  der  man  mit 
ihm  gelebt  hatte,  waren  zu  gross,  zu  fest  und  unzerstorbar.” 
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his  resurrection  is  not,  however,  so  generally  admitted. 
Weizsacker  regards  Jesus’  predictions  of  his  resurrection  as 
unhistorical,  but  lays  great  stress  on  the  prophecy  of  his 
coming  in  glory.®  The  principal  argument  against  the  his-'^ 
toricity  of  these  predictions  is  the  psychological  difficulty 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples  when  the  resurrection  was 
reported  to  them.  But  Jesus’  predictions  of  his  resurrec- 
tion are  closely  associated  in  the  Gospels  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  approaching  suffering  and  death  (Mk. 
8:  31 ; 9:  9,  I2f,  31 ; 10:  33f ; 14:  27  and  ||s.).  The  disciples 
did  not  comprehend  Jesus’  meaning;  the  thought  of  his 
suffering  was  too  hard  for  them.  Moreover,  it  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  announcement  of  his  passion  and  resurrec- 
tion that  Jesus  explicitly  predicted  his  coming  in  glory 
(Mk.  8:  3 iff).  This  thought  certainly  took  strong  hold  of 
the  disciples’  minds.  On  the  way  up  to  Jerusalem  they  dis- 
puted about  the  places  of  honor  in  the  Messiah’s  kingdom. 
The  transfiguration,  the  triumphal  entry,  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple,  the  eschatological  discourse,  must  all  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  a state  of  mind  such  as  the  disciples 
manifested.  When,  therefore,  death  came  instead  of  the 
expected  glory,  it  brought  confusion.  The  prophecy  of  his 
coming  in  glory  thus  confirms  the  predictions  of  the  resur- 
rection. But  if  Jesus  predicted  his  resurrection,  joining  it 
as  He  did  with  the  designation  of  Himself  as  Messiah  and 
with  the  prediction  of  his  suffering,  the  thought  of  the  resur- 
rection must  be  admitted  to  a place  in  his  Messianic  con- 
sciousness along  with  the  thought  of  his  suffering.  And  if 
so,  then  it  was  conceived  by  Him  as  part  of  his  Messianic 
work.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Jesus  in  predicting 
his  resurrection  thought  of  his  Messianic  activity  as  extend- 
ing beyond  his  passion.  The  view  therefore  which  would 
limit  Jesus’  activity  by  his  death  contradicts  an  essential 
element  of  his  Messianic  consciousness  manifested  in  the 
double  form  of  the  prophecy  of  his  return  in  glory  and  the 
prediction  of  his  resurrection. 


‘ Weizsacker,  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter*,  p.  14. 
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But  if  it  be  admitted  that  Jesus  expected  his  Messianic 
work  to  extend  beyond  his  death,  that  he  expected  to  rise 
from  the  dead  and  come  in  glory,  the  question  of  the  real- 
ization of  this  expectation  in  either  form  becomes  a subject 
of  testimony.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tradi- 
tion which  contains  Jesus’  prediction  of  his  resurreation 
contains  also  a definite  statement  of  time, — “on  the  third 
day”  or  “after  three  days”  (Mt.  i6:  21 ; Mk.  8:  31,  etc), — 
an  element  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  early  tradition  that  it  ap- 
pears in  Paul  (i  Cor.  15:  4).  What,  then,  is  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  which  goes  to  accredit  the  realization  by 
Jesus  of  his  expected  resurrection  on  the  third  day  after  his 
death  ? The  early  tradition  about  the  life  of  Jesus  embodied 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  bears  witness  to  the  resurrection 
both  by  its  account  of  the  empty  grave  and  by  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  (Mt.  28:  iff.;  Mk.  16;  iff.; 
Lk.  24:  iff.).  Paul  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  on  the 
third  day, — derived  probably  from  the  tradition  current  in 
Jerusalem  (0  koX  TrapeXa^ov) — and  adds  his  testimony  to 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection  based  on  an  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  him  (i  Cor.  15:  3ff.).  The  testimony  of  Acts  and  of 
John  both  to  the  fact  and  the  time  of  the  resurrection  agrees 
with  that  of  the  earlier  evidence  (Acts  10:40;  Jn.  20:  iff). 
Indeed,  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  resurrec- 
tion is  so  pervasive  that  the  fact  of  its  witness  can  not  be 
denied.  Those  who  do  not  accept  this  witness  usually  seek 
to  weaken  its  force  either  by  pointing  out  its  lack  of  con- 
sistency or  by  limiting  its  witness  to  the  belief  of  the  dis- 
ciples. 

The  principal  reasons  urged  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  witness  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  resurrection 
is  not  consistent  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  documentary 
evidence.  No  one  of  the  Gospels  contains  a complete  ac- 
count of  all  that  happened  in  connection  wtih  this  event. 
Moreover,  Paul’s  list  of  the  appearances  is  not  exhaustive. 
There  are  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Gospels,  differences  of  detail  which  are  the  proper  subject 
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of  harmonistic  study.  One  of  the  chief  differences  is  the 
double  tradition  given  by  the  Gospels  in  regard  to  the  place 
of  the  appearances  of  Jesus.  The  Matthew-Mark  tradition 
is  said  to  report  appearances  only  in  Galilee ; Luke  mentions 
appearances  only  in  Jerusalem,  while  John  (including  the 
twenty-first  chapter)  narrates  appearances  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Galilee.  Apart  from  the  twenty-first  chapter,  which 
is  often  treated  separately  as  constituting  an  appendix,  the 
Fourth  Gospel  agrees  with  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  recording 
appearances  only  in  Jerusalem. 

The  arguments  in  defense  of  the  thesis  that  the  Gospels 
do  not  present  a consistent  account  of  the  place  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  Jesus  have  been  stated  by  Schmiedel  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Bihlica,  IV,  art.  “Resurrection-  and  Ascen- 
sion-Narratives,” c.  4039-4087.  The  starting  point  of  the 
argument  is  the  supposed  divergence  of  two  forms  of  Gospel 
tradition.  The  earlier  form,  preserved  in  Matthew-Mark, 
narrates  appearances  of  Jesus  only  in  Galilee:  the  later 
form  given  in  Lul<e-John  localizes  the  appearances  in  Jeru- 
salem. 

Without  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  pri- 
ority of  the  different  forms  of  Gospel  tradition,  it  will  be 
sufficient  (and  of  primary  importance  for  the  real  issue) 
to  determine  in  as  objective  a manner  as  possible,  that  is, 
on  the  basis  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  contains 
this  tradition,  both  what  the  Gospel  tradition  in  regard  to 
the  localization  of  the  appearances  is  and  what  relation  the 
different  elements  of  it  sustain  to  one  another. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  in  its  earliest  transmitted  form  does 
not  narrate  an  appearance  of  Jesus.  The  message  of  the 
angel  in  16:7;  cf.  14:28,  may  justify  the  inference  that, 
had  the  author  completed  his  Gospel,  or  in  case  he  did  and 
the  original  ending  has  been  lost,  the  Gospel  would  have 
contained  an  account  of  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  Galilee.  It  could  not,  however,  be  fairly  inferred 
that  the  original  ending  would  not  have  contained  an  ac- 
count of  an  appearance  in  Jerusalem.  Matthew’s  narrative. 
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which  is  here  closely  parallel  with  Mark,  records  both  the 
reference  to  Galilee  (Mt.  26:32;  28:7;  cf.  Mk.  14:28; 
16:  7)  and  an  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  as  well  as 
an  appearance  in  Galilee  (Mt.  28:  9,  i6ff. ).  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark  that  the 
disciples  were  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
(Mk.  16:  7). 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  records  Jesus’  promise  to  go 
before  the  disciples  into  Galilee  (26:  32);  the  message  of 
the  angel  to  the  women,  “Behold  He  goeth  before  you  into 
Galilee”  (28:  7)  ; an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  women  in 
Jerusalem  (28:  9);  his  message  to  the  disciples  bidding 
them  repair  to  Galilee  (28:  10)  ; and  finally  an  appearance 
of  Jesus  to  the  eleven  disciples  in  Galilee  (28 : i6ff.).  From 
Matthew’s  narrative,  as  from  Mark’s,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  disciples  were  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

What  support  do  these  facts,  together  with  reasonable 
inferences  from  them,  give  to  the  theory  that  the  earliest 
form  of  Gospel  tradition  embodied  in  Matthew-Mark  locates 
the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Galilee?  Mark  does  n9t  narrate 
an  appearance  of  Jesus;  Matthews  narrates  two  appear- 
ances,— one  in  Jerusalem  and  one  in  Galilee.  Matthew,  it 
is  true,  does  not  record  an  appearance  to  the  disciples  in 
Jerusalem,  but  this  silence  can  not  be  construed  as  excluding 
such  an  appearance  without  doing  injustice  to  the  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  which  even  in  this  chapter  gives  indication  of  a 
fuller  tradition  than  that  which  it  contains  (28:  16). 

But  the  record  by  Matthew,  one  of  the  chief  witnesses 
for  the  localization  of  the  appearances  in  Galilee,  of  an  ap- 
pearance in  Jerusalem  although  only  to  the  women  (28: 
9f.),  furnishes  a difficulty  for  the  theory  now  under  con- 
sideration. What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  its  authen- 
ticity is  questioned?  For  the  discussion  of  this  point 
Schmiedel  refers  to  his  article  on  the  “Gospels”  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblica,  II,  c.  1878,  sec.  138.  Attention  is 
first  called  to  the  fact  that  “the  appearance  in  Jerusalem 
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to  the  two  women  (Mt.  28:  Qf. ) is  almost  universally  given 
up,”  and  then  follow  the  reasons  for  this  view,  in  which 
Schmiedel  concurs.  The  first  reason  advanced  is  “the  silence 
of  all  the  other  accounts.”  But  there  are  only  two  canonical 
Gospels,  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  an  extra-canonical  Gospel, 
that  of  Peter,  which  contain  the  supposedly  earlier  form  of 
the  Gospel  tradition  regarding  the  appearances,  and  of  these 
Mark  and  the  Gospel  of  Peter  do  not  narrate  an  appearance 
of  Jesus.  If  the  silence  of  all  the  other  accounts  be  under- 
stood of  Luke- John,  the  primary  witnesses  for  the  tradition 
which  locates  the  appearances  in  Jerusalem,  then  the  argu- 
ment is  simply  an  appeal  to  a tradition  which  is  ex  hypo- 
tliesi  later  in  origin  and  secondary  in  character  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discrediting  an  element  in  one  of  the  witnesses  to  a 
tradition  which  is  held  to  be  earlier  in  time  and  generally 
more  trustworthy  on  the  subject  of  the  localization  of  the 
appearances,  except  for  this  one  element.  In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  argument  from  silence  in  this  case,  let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Luke- John  tradition  had  mentioned  this 
appearance.  What  effect  would  this  have  had  on  the  judg- 
ment concerning  the  historicity  of  Matthew’s  record?  The 
passage  in  Matthew  would  still  have  been  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  influence  from  the  supposedly  secondary  tradition. 
But  there  is  another  reason  for  giving  up  the  appearance  of 
Mt.  28:  g{.  “In  it  Jesus  only  repeats  the  direction  which 
the  women  had  already  received  through  the  angel.”  The 
form  of  the  words  is,  however,  not  the  same  in  the  two 
instances,  and  the  similarity  of  content  would  only  furnish 
an  indication  of  common  origin  were  it  proven  that  the 
appearance  in  question  did  not  occur. 

But,  it  is  argued,  “If  the  disciples  had  seen  Jesus  in  Jeru- 
salem, as  Luke  states,  it  would  be  absolutely  incomprehensi- 
ble how  Mark  and  Matthew  came  to  require  them  to  repair 
to  Galilee  before  they  could  receive  a manifestation  of 
Jesus,”  But  neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  makes  this  require- 
ment. They  record  the  message  of  the  angel  and  of  Jesus 
bidding  the  disciples  go  to  Galilee  and  promising  that  they 
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would  see  Jesus  there.  The  reason  for  the  record  in  Mat- 
thew-Mark  of  the  message  to  the  disciples  to  repair  to 
Galilee  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  Jesus’  purpose  ex- 
pressed before  his  death  in  the  remark  to  the  disciples  that 
after  his  resurrection  He  would  go  before  them  into  Galilee. 
The  reference  to  Galilee  in  the  Matthew-Mark  tradition 
should  be  explained  as  due  not  to  ignorance  and  exclusion 
of  Jesus’  appearances  in  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  fact  that 
Galilee  was  the  place  indicated  by  Jesus  before  his  death  for 
meeting  with  his  disciples  and  that  there  this  tradition  knew 
of  a singularly  significant  appearance  of  Jesus.  ~i~ 

The  view  that  is  held  concerning  the  origin  of  the  double 
tradition  contained  in  the  Gospels  about  the  place  of  the 
appearances  will  affect  the  judgment  of  value  placed  upon 
the  different  elements  which  enter  into  this  tradition.  It  is 
argued  that  if  we  can  not  understand  how  the  Matthew- 
Mark  tradition  arose  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  priority  of  the 
Luke-John  tradition,  the  converse  is  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand. Schmiedel  suggests  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Luke-John  tradition  (Ency.  Bib.,  IV.  c.  4072). 
Even  before  Luke  and  John  wrote  “there  had  sprung  up, 
irrespective  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  the  feeling  that  Jesus 
must  in  any  case  have  already  appeared  to  the  disciples  in 
Jerusalem;  it  presented  itself  to  Luke  and  John  with  a cer- 
tain degree  of  authority,  and  these  writers  had  not  now  any 
occasion  to  invent,  but  simply  to  choose  what  seemed  to 
them  the  more  probable  representation,  and  then,  when  in 
the  preparation  of  their  respective  books  they  reached  the 
order  to  go  to  Galilee,  merely  to  pass  over  it  or  get  around 
it  as  no  longer  compatible  with  the  new  view.”  But  how 
did  the  Matthew-Mark  tradition  originate?  The  tradition 
which  locates  the  appearances  in  Galilee  is  not  the  more 
natural  or  reasonable  supposing  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
were  dependent  on  conjecture.  “Thus  the  tradition  which 
induced  them  to  place  the  appearances  in  Galilee  must  have 
been  one  of  very  great  stability.”  Schmiedel’s  view  of  the 
origin  of  this  tradition  is  given  toward  the  close  of  his 
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article,  where  he  discusses  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus. 
Following  Matthew-Mark  he  places  Jesus’  first  appearance 
in  Galilee  and  following  Paul  he  describes  it  as  an  appear- 
ance to  Peter.  After  discussing  the  nature  of  the  appear- 
ances, the  conclusion  is  reached  that  they  were  subjective 
visions.  But  what  was  the  occasion  of  such  a subjective 
vision  on  the  part  of  Peter?  In  agreement  with  Weiz- 
sacker,  Schmiedel  denies  that  it  was  the  predictions  by  Jesus 
of  his  resurrection.  Jesus’  prophecies  that  He  would  return 
in  glory  are  more  important.  But  most  important  in  Schmie- 
del’s  opinion  was  the  fact  that  Peter  had  denied  his  Lord. 
“The  form  of  Him  whom  Peter  had  denied  must  have  come 
up  before  him  with  ever  renewed  vividness,  however  he  may 
have  struggled  to  escape  it.  Though  at  first  he  may  have 
said  to  himself  that  this  was  a mere  creation  of  his  fancy, 
it  is  certainly  not  too  bold  a conjecture  that  a moment  came 
when  he  believed  he  saw  his  Lord  bodily  present  before  him, 
whether  it  was  that  the  eye  was  turned  upon  him  with 
reproach  and  rebuke,  or  whether  it  was  that  it  already  as- 
sured him  of  that  forgiveness  for  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
he  had  been  praying  with  all  the  energy  of  his  soul.”  (Ency. 
Bib.  IV,  c.  4085).  What  could  happen  to  Peter  might 
happen  to  others,  and  all  the  more  so  after  it  had  happened 
to  Peter.  For  “could  he  but  once  find  himself  able  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  Jesus,  the  others  no  longer  needed  to  be 
able  to  raise  themselves  out  of  their  state  of  prostration  by 
their  own  strength;  what  had  happened  to  Peter  supplied 
what  was  wanting  in  this  respect.”  Although  Schmiedel 
does  not  specifically  connect  the  origin  of  the  Matthew-Mark 
tradition  of  the  appearances  with  Peter,  such  a connection 
may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  significance  attributed  to 
Peter’s  vision  of  Jesus.  And  yet  if  this  be  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  Gospel  tradition  it  is  strange  that  of  the  two 
Gospels  which  supposedly  contain  it,  Matthew  alone  nar- 
rates an  appearance  in  Galilee,  not,  however,  to  Peter  alone, 
but  to  the  Eleven. 

But  it  is  held  that  the  Matthew-Mark  tradition,  although 
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of  great  stability  and  of  Petrine  origin,  is  not  self-consistent. 
Both  Matthew  and  Mark  imply  that  the  disciples  were  pres- 
ent in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection, — a fact 
which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  appearance  in  Galilee,  but  also  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
tradition  preserved  in  Luke- John  which  locates  the  appear- 
ances in  Jerusalem  {Ency.  Bib.  II,  c.  1879.  IV,  c.  4072). 
This  inconsistency  does  not,  however,  discredit  the  Mat- 
thew-Mark  tradition  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  appear- 
ances ; it  simply  shows  that  Matthew  and  Mark  were  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  disciples  were  still  in  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  This  appears  from  the  fact 
recorded  both  by  Matthew  (26:  56)  and  by  Mark  (14:  50) 
that  the  disciples  were  dispersed  after  the  arrest  of  Jesus, — 
a fact  which  is  omitted  by  Luke.  Peter,  moreover,  would 
hardly  have  exposed  himself  gratuitously  to  further  danger 
after  his  denial.  Only  women  were  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion. Where  were  the  disciples  ? Schmiedel  confesses  that 
this  is  not  told,  but  suggests  that  “it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture that  they  had  gone  to  their  native  Galilee,” — a fact 
insufficiently  veiled  in  the  angelic  command  that  they  should 
go  there. 

A little  evidence  is  worth  more  than  much  conjecture. 
There  is  some  evidence  in  Matthew-Mark  that  the  disciples 
were  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  A little 
evidence  should  be  advanced  to  show  that  they  were  not 
there.  Instead  of  evidence  it  is  suggested  that  Matthew 
and  Mark  sought  to  remove  the  inconsistency  in  their  narra- 
tives by  recording  the  message  of  the  angel  to  the  women, 
whereas  Luke-John  secured  consistency  by  dropping  alto- 
gether the  references  to  Galilee  and  transferring  the  appear- 
ances to  Jerusalem.  Such  a treatment  of  the  evidence,  how- 
ever, involves  a highly  artificial  explanation  of  the  message 
to  the  disciples  and  a very  precarious  use  of  the  argument 
from  silence. 

Schmiedel’s  thesis,  in  a word,  is  this:  The  Gospel  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  place  of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  is 
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not  only  two-fold,  but  inconsistent.  The  earlier  form  rep- 
resented in  Matthew-Mark  locates  the  appearances  in  Gali- 
lee, and  this  is  the  more  trustworthy  of  the  two.  But  an 
examination  of  the  historical  evidence  yields  the  following 
facts.  Mark  mentions  no  place;  Matthew  mentions  an  ap- 
pearance in  Jerusalem  and  one  in  Galilee;  it  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  Matthew  and  Mark  that  the  disciples  were 
in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection ; the  Gospel  of 
Peter  mentions  no  place ; Paul  mentions  no  place. 

The  tradition  which  locates  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Jeru- 
salem is  said  to  be  secondary.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  which  witnesses  to  this  form  of  Gospel  tradition? 
Matthew,  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  to  the  primary  or  Gali- 
lean form,  narrates  an  appearance  in  Jerusalem  (28:  Qf.). 
Luke  narrates  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Cleopas  and  a com- 
panion as  they  were  journeying  from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus 
on  Easter  Sunday  (24:  13-32).  On  the  return  of  these  two 
to  Jerusalem  the  disciples  announce  to  them  that  Jesus  had 
appeared  to  Simon  (24:  33f.).  Luke  then  narrates  an  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  who  were  assembled  in 
Jerusalem  and  closes  with  an  account  of  Jesus’  separation 
from  the  disciples,  probably  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  toward 
Bethany  (24:  36-53,  cf.  Acts  i : 12).  Thus  Luke  describes 
two  appearances  of  Jesus,  one  near  and  one  in  Jerusalem. 
He  mentions  an  appearance  to  Peter,  but  does  not  definitely 
locate  it.  The  time  of  this  appearance,  however,  makes  it 
impossible  to  think  of  Galilee  as  the  place  of  its  occurrence. 
John  narrates  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Mary  Magdalene  at 
the  sepulchre  (20;  1-18)  and  two  appearances  to  the  dis- 
ciples in  Jerusalem,  one  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday, 
when  Thomas  was  absent,  and  one  a week  later,  when 
Thomas  was  present  (20:  19-23,  24-29).  The  twenty-first 
chapter  of  John  records  an  appearance  to  certain  of  the 
disciples  in  Galilee.  The  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews 
narrates  an  appearance  to  James,  the  Lord’s  brother  (cf.  i 
Cor.  15:  7).  No  place  is  mentioned,  but  the  reference  to 
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the  servant  of  the  high  priest  makes  it  natural  to  think  of 
Jerusalem.'^ 

What  relation  does  the  Luke- John  tradition  sustain  to  the 
Matthew-Mark  tradition  ? Both  traditions  are  well  attested. 
They  could  be  regarded  as  contradictory,  and  thus  mutually 
exclusive,  only  on  the  theory  that  the  Gospel  narratives 
are  complete,  or  that  some  one  of  them  contains  a com- 
plete record  by  which  the  others  are  to  be  judged.  Such 
a theory,  however,  is  not  only  opposed  by  i Cor.  15:  1-8; 
it  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  Gospels,  which  mani- 
festly are  not  and  do  not  claim  to  be  complete.  Even 
where  completeness  may  have  been  sought,  as  in  the  case 
of  Luke  (cf.  1:3),  its  attainment  must  have  been  lim- 
ited by  the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  had  access. 
Contradiction  might,  however,  arise  out  of  the  narratives 
themselves  if  the  two  traditions  described  the  appearances 
in  such  a way  as  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  The  Matthew- 
Mark  tradition  does  not,  either  by  its  temporal  or  by  its 
local  elements,  exclude  appearances  in  Jerusalem.  Does 
the  Luke-John  tradition  exclude  appearances  in  Galilee?  It 
is  urged  that  Luke  not  only  locates  the  appearances  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  places  them  all  on  one  day,  the  ascension  occur- 
ring on  Easter  Sunday  (cf.  also  Barn.  15:  9).  This  inter- 
pretation of  Luke  is  inconsistent  with  Acts  i : 3,  which  men- 
tions a period  of  forty  days  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension.  Inasmuch  as  Acts  and  the  Third  Gospel  come 
from  the  same  author,®  there  is  a presumption  against  this 
view  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
It  is  true  that  Luke  does  not  mention  the  message  of  the 
angel  or  the  message  of  Jesus  bidding  the  disciples  go  to 
Galilee.  His  silence  may  have  been  due  to  the  sources  upon 
which  he  depended,  but  in  any  event  it  does  not  contradict 
the  Matthew-Mark  tradition.  Moreover,  a careful  examina- 

’ Jerome,  de  viris  inlustribus,  2.  “Dominus  autem  cum  dedisset  sind- 
onem  servo  sacerdotis,  ivit  ad  lacobum  et  apparuit  ei.” 

® Cf.  Harnack,  Lukas  der  Arzt  der  Verfasser  des  dritten  Evangeliums 
und  der  Apostelgeschichte.  1906. 
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tion  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Gospel  will  reveal  indications 
that  the  events  there  recorded  did  not  occur  on  one  day. 
The  narrative  begins  with  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the 
grave,  and  this  is  definitely  placed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  The  next  event  is  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Cleopas 
and  his  companion,  and  the  time  is  again  definitely  stated 
as  on  the  same  day  and  as  toward  evening,  the  self-revela- 
tion of  Jesus  taking  place  at  the  evening  meal  (24:  13,  29). 
In  that  very  hour  the  two  disciples  arose  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  assembled  disciples,  who  announced  that 
Jesus  had  appeared  to  Simon,  and  they  in  turn  narrated 
Jesus’  appearance  to  them.  While  they  were  speaking  Jesus 
stood  in  their  midst,  talked  with  them,  ate  in  their  presence 
and  expounded  to  them  the  Scriptures.  He  finally  led  them 
out  toward  Bethany  and  was  separated  from  them.  Appar- 
ently there  is  no  break  in  the  temporal  order.  Every  step 
is  definitely  linked  to  the  preceding  by  some  note  of  time 
(24:  13,  29,  33)  or  participial  clause  used  temporally 
(24:  36)  until  24:  44,  50.  The  particle  of  connection  in 
both  these  verses  is  Se.  In  the  one  a saying  of  Jesus  is 
introduced,  in  the  _other  an  action  of  Jesus.  The  saying 
may  have  been  spoken  in  connection  with  the  appearance 
narrated  in  24:  36-43,  or  it  may  have  been  spoken  at  a later 
time.  The  latter  interpretation  is  the  more  probable.  The 
action  introduced  in  24 : 50  can  not  well  be  connected  tem- 
porally with  this  saying  if  the  saying  be  temporally  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  appearance.  This  appearance  was 
on  the  evening  of  Easter  Sunday,  and  such  a connection 
would  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  the  ascension  occurred 
at  night  (but  cf.  Acts  i : 9f).  Plummer  remarks  on  Luke 
24:  44-49;^  “The  section  seems  to  be  a condensation  of 
what  was  said  by  Christ  to  the  Apostles  between  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Ascension,  partly  on  Easter  Day  and  partly 
on  other  occasions.  But  we  have  no  sure  data  by  which 
to  determine  what  was  said  that  same  evening,  and  what 
was  spoken  later.  Thus  Lange  assigns  only  ver.  44  to 


‘International  Critical  Commentary.  St  Luke.  p.  561. 
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Easter  Day,  Godet  at  least  vv.  44,  45,  Euthymius  vv.  44-49, 
while  Meyer  and  others  assign  all  the  remaining  verses  also 
(44-53)  to  this  same  evening.  On  the  other  hand,  Didon 
would  give  the  whole  of  this  section  to  a later  occasion,  after 
the  manifestations  in  Galilee.  It  is  evident  that  the  com- 
mand to  remain  iv  ry  Tro'Xet  (ver.  49)  cannot  have  been 
given  until  after  those  manifestations,  and  was  almost  cer- 
tainly given  in  Jerusalem.”  Again,  speaking  of  the  Ascen- 
sion and  the  conclusion  of  the  Gospel,  Plummer  says  {ibid., 
p.  564)  “It  is  incredible  that  he  can  mean  that,  late  at  night 
(vv.29,  33),  Jesus  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  and  ascended  in 
the  dark.  So  remarkable  a feature  would  hardly  have  es- 
caped mention.  Probably  Se  both  here  and  in  ver.  44 
introduces  a new  occasion.”  If  it  be  conceded  that  the  last 
chapter  of  Luke  does  not  require  a time  for  the  Ascension 
in  conflict  with  all  the  other  evidence,  then  the  Luke-John 
tradition  may  be  held  together  with  the  Matthew-Mark  tra- 
dition, the  four  Gospels  yielding  a tradition  which  is  indeed 
twofold  but  not  inconsistent. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  resurrection  cannot  be  used  for  historical  pur- 
poses, whatever  may  be  its  value  for  religious  purposes. 
Such  a fact  as  the  resurrection  is  thought  to  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  historical  criticism,  because  the  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism  are  held  to  be  inapplicable  where  the  miracu- 
lous is  implicated.  What  underlies  this  view  is,  however, 
simply  a philosophical  naturalism  in  which  no  place  can  be 
found  for  the  miraculous.  As  a matter  of  fact,  historical 
criticism  does  and  must  subject  the  witness  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  resurrection  to  a close  and  careful  scrutiny. 
y If  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  be  naturalistic,  no 
amount  of  the  best  historical  evidence  will  suffice  to  accredit 
such  an  event  as  the  resurrection;  but  if  the  principles  of 
historical  criticism  admit  the  possibility  of  the  miraculous, 
a possibility  not  denied  by  Schmiedel,^”  then  the  work  of 

Ency.  Bib.  IV,  c.  4040.  “The  present  examination  of  the  subject  will 
not  start  from  the  proposition  that  miracles  are  impossible.” 
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investigating  the  historicity  of  the  resurrection  does  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  historical  criticism  and  the  question 
concerning  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  miracle  resolves 
itself  into  a matter  of  evidence.  It  may  indeed  be  confessed 
that  the  way  in  which  a miracle  is  wrought  may  not  be 
known,  and  that  the  power  by  which  it  is  wrought  is  in- 
scrutible,  but  concerning  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event 
the  historical  evidence  must  decide. 

The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  which  accredits  the 
historicity  of  the  resurrection  is  early  and  clear.  However 
much  it  may  differ  in  detail,  it  witnesses  to  the  fact  both 
consistently  and  pervasively.  It  should  receive  at  the  hands 
of  an  historical  criticism,  which  is  not  held  in  bondage  by 
the  limitations  of  naturalistic  principles,  the  same  recogni- 
tion that  is  accorded  to  the  New  Testament  witness  to  the 
belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  resurrection.  Historical  crit- 
icism can  not,  without  ceasing  to  be  historical,  give  up  either 
of  these  facts.  The  differences  which  exist  in  the  different 
narratives  of  the  resurrection  do  not  invalidate  this  judg- 
ment. For  were  they  incapable  of  being  so  reconciled  as 
to  present  an  account  complete  and  consistent  in  all  its 
details,  this  should  not  affect  the  verdict  that  ought  to  be 
rendered  concerning  the  fact  upon  which  all  the  evidence  is 
agreed.  The  differences,  however,  are  not  the  essential 
element  of  the  problem.  There  are  differences  in  regard  to 
the  time,  place,  and  attendant  circumstances.  One  of  these 
has  been  considered,  the  supposed  inconsistency  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  Gospels  about  the  place  of  the  appearances. 
Other  questions  arise,  such  as  the  order  of  the  appearances, 
the  persons  to  whom  Jesus  appeared,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  events.  But  these  difficulties,  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  sources  and  the  consequent  lacunae  in  our 
knowledge,  do  not  render  uncertain  the  evidence  for  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  to  which  all  the  elements  which  make 
up  the  New  Testament  witness  give  consent. 

But  it  may  be  said,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New 

Testament  itself,  no  one  saw  the  resurrection.  Its  witness 

(2) 
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to  the  resurrection  therefore  may  be  simply  an  inference 
drawn  by  the  disciples  from  their  experience  of  the  appear- 
ances. The  New  Testament,  it  is  true,  does  not  describe  the 
resurrection,  and  in  this  respect  its  narratives  compare  fav- 
orably with  the  account  of  that  event  given  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal Gospel  of  Peter.  The  New  Testament,  however,  is 
consistent  in  representing  Jesus  as  the  subject  of  the  resur- 
rection, as  the  one  who  experienced  it  and  therefore  as  the 
one  best  able  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  experience  to  testify 
to  the  fact.  The  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  disciples  to 
the  resurrection,  however,  is  not  lessened  by  its  inferential 
character.  For  the  validity  of  inferential  testimony  depends 
on  the  validity  of  its  premises  and  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  conclusion  is  reached.  In  other  words, 
the  value  of  inferential  testimony  lies  in  its  nature  as  reason- 
ing. In  order  to  test  it  there  is  need  simply  to  ascertain, 
what  are  the  facts  which  constitute  the  premises,  what  is  the 
conclusion,  and  then  to  inquire,  is  the  conclusion  warranted 
by  the  facts.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  which  constitute  the 
premises  of  the  inferential  judgment  given  in  the  witness 
of  the  disciples  to  the  resurrection?  The  death  and  burial 
of  Jesus,  the  empty  grave  observed  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  day  after  the  crucifixion,  the  appearance  of  angels  who 
announce  the  resurrection,  and  finally  the  various  appear- 
ances of  Jesus,  who  both  by  act  and  by  word  witnesses  to 
his  resurrection.  The  disciples  disbelieved  the  report  of  the 
women  about  the  grave  and  the  appearance  of  the  angels 
(Lk.  24;  ii)  and  some  doubted  when  Jesus  appeared  to 
them(Mt.  28 : 17).  In  the  case  of  Paul  the  premise  of  fact  is 
not  so  extensive.  It  does  include,  however,  the  one  essential 
fact  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  him,  by  means  of  which 
Paul  was  fully  convinced  of  Jesus’  resurrection, — a con- 
clusion quite  in  accord  with  and  subsequently  confirmed 
more  in  detail  by  the  tradition  of  the  early  church.  When 
now  the  test  of  logic  is  applied  to  the  conclusion  from  these 
premises  as  given  in  the  inferential  testimony  of  the  disciples 
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and  Paul  to  the  resurrection  it  can  not  well  be  denied  that 
the  conclusion  follows  logically  from  the  premises. 

There  can  be  very  little  question  about  the  validity  of  the 
testimony  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  resurrection,  and 
consequently  about  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  (since  as  a 
miraculous  event  its  actual  occurrence  is  simply  a question 
of  evidence),  if  the  premises  upon  which  this  testimony  rests 
once  be  granted.  Hence  the  debate  about  the  resurrection 
usually  finds  its  natural  center  in  the  question  regarding  the 
validity  of  the  premises  upon  which  this  testimony  rests, 
and  the  center  of  this  center  is  the  question  concerning  the 
appearances  of  Jesus.  For  if  reality  once  be  admitted  to 
the  appearances  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment witness  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  the  New  Testament  testimony 
to  the  resurrection  on  the  ground  that  this  is  the  only  testi- 
mony available,  and,  being  limited  to  Christian  sources,  is 
the  less  valuable,  by  reason  of  the  possibility  that  its  only  and 
sufficient  origin  may  have  been  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  to  glorify  Jesus.  But  the  purpose  to  glorify 
Jesus  is  not  an  unworthy  purpose.  The  New  Testament 
waiters  attributes  such  a purpose  to  God,  and  among  other 
things  include  in  this  purpose  the  resurrection  (Rom.  6:4; 
Acts  3:  I3ffi,  cf.  Phil.  2:9;  Jn.  13:32).  The  purpose  to 
glorify  Jesus  becomes  an  unworthy  purpose  only  when  in  its 
interest  something  is  said  to  have  happened  to  Jesus,  such 
as  the  resurrection,  which  did  not  happen.  This  is  the  point 
implied  in  the  objection.  No  evidence  is  advanced  to  show 
that  Jesus  did  not  rise.  If  he  did,  the  objection  has  no  force. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  admitted  that  if  the  resurrection  be  a 
fact,  the  natural  sources  from  which  evidence  could  be 
expected  would  be  Christian  documents.  It  would  be  strange 
if  such  were  not  the  case.  When,  therefore,  Christian  docu- 
ments present  such  evidence,  and  this  is  found  to  be  early, 
pervasive  and  consistent,  it  can  not  be  dismissed  as  untrust- 
worthy simply  because  it  is  Christian.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
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suggest  that,  being  Christian,  it  may  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  Christian  consciousness.  To  do  so  is,  in  plain  language, 
to  bring  the  charge  of  false  witnessing  against  the  Christian 
consciousness,  and  such  a charge  should  be  supported  by 
some  more  substantial  evidence  than  a mere  possibility. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  the  problem  raised  by  the 
Christian  character  and  origin  of  the  evidence  for  the  resur- 
rection. The  resurrection,  like  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
wrought,  was  not  a show-miracle.  In  the  temptation  Jesus 
set  aside  firmly  the  idea  of  a mere  wonder-working  Messiah 
(Mt.  4:3!!. ; Lk.  4:  3ff.).  When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
demanded  a sign  from  heaven  Jesus  refused  (Mk.  8:  ii). 
His  miracles  were  ever  kept  in  close  relation  with  his  work, 
usually  requiring  or  calling  forth  a receptive  attitude  of 
^aith  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  He  brought  help.  It  is 
recorded  that  Jesus  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  Nazareth 
because  of  their  unbelief  (Mt.  13:  58;  Mk.  6:5).  In  like 
manner  the  resurrection  stands  in  closest  relation  to  Jesus’ 
work  and  to  that  receptive  attitude  of  faith  which  his  work 
was  designed  to  produce.  As  an  event  which  happened  to 
Jesus  it  had  its  first  and  deepest  meaning  for  Jesus  Himself, 
for  by  it  He  passed  out  of  the  power  of  death,  to  which  He 
had  submitted  Himself,  into  that  new  life  which  He  now 
has  with  God.  As  the  incarnation  marks  the  historic  begin- 
ning of  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  God,  so  the  resurrec- 
tion marks  the  historic  close  of  the  humiliation  and  the  his- 
toric beginning  of  Jesus’  exaltation  and  glorification.  This 
event  was  for  Him  resurrection  from  death  and  contains  in 
itself  all  the  meaning  and  potency  of  Jesus’  death  as  Mes- 
siah; it  was  also  resurrection  into  a life,  in  which  all  the 
rich  blessings  of  Jesus’  Messianic  work,  as  this  was  brought 
to  completion  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  Calvary,  are  the  pos- 
session of  Jesus.  But  as  the  humiliation  of  Jesus  was  not 
for  Himself,  so  the  blessings  of  his  death  were  not  for  Him- 
self alone.  The  resurrection,  therefore,  by  which  He  en- 
tered upon  the  full  possession  of  these  blessings,  must  have 
been  of  the  greatest  significance,  not  only  for  Jesus,  but  also 
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for  those  who  with  Him  have  an  interest  in  his  Messianic 
work.  At  that  time  these  were  above  others  those  in  whose 
hearts  faith  had  quickened  a loving  devotion,  the  women 
who  had  been  with  Him  in  Galilee  and  had  come  up  with 
Him  to  the  last  Passover  and  the  men  whom  He  had  gath- 
ered about  Himself  and  instructed.  As  during  his  earthly- 
life  Jesus  labored  to  implant  and  develop  faith,  so  after  his 
resurrection  He  followed  the  same  course.  And  as  He 
knew  before  his  death  that  unbelief  would  not  be  changed 
into  faith  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  (Lk.  16:31;  Jn. 
1 1 : 46ff . ) , so  He  neither  came  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
taunt  of  his  enemies  (Mk.  15:  32)  nor  went  to  them  after 
his  resurrection  to  compel  their  faith.  For  the  faith  which 
Jesus  came  to  bring,  the  faith  which  He  desires,  has  moral 
qualities  which  cease  to  be  so  soon  as  faith  becomes  some- 
thing compelled  from  without  rather  than  something  which 
springs  from  within.  By  this,  however,  it  is  not  meant  that 
the  cause  of  faith  is  purely  subjective,  but  that  faith  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  object  of  faith  is  a voluntary  disposition 
in  which  there  is  not  only  the  element  of  recognition,  the 
assent  of  the  intellect,  but  also  the  element  of  appreciation, 
the  consent  of  the  whole  nature.  If  either  of  these  elements 
be  neglected  the  resulting  conception  of  faith  will  be  partial 
and  inadequate.  An  undue  insistance  on  the  intellectual 
element  to  the  exclusion  of  the  appreciative  element,  some- 
times called  the  moral  or  practical,  yields  a purely  theoretic 
and  formal  conception  of  faith.  Quite  as  serious  a change 
in  the  nature  of  faith  follows  an  undue  and  exclusive  insist- 
ance on  the  appreciative  element  in  faith.  If  the  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  of  faith  be  emphasized  and  faith  be  con- 
ceived as  consisting  essentially  in  the  spiritual  evaluation  of 
phenomena,  then  this  emotional  and  volitional  appreciation 
of  knowable  truth,  which  between  persons  takes  the  form 
of  trust,  will  leave  little  room  for  the  intellectual  apprehen- 
sion of  truth.  Such  a conception,  however,  cuts  faith  oflf 
from  its  object ; for  the  phenomena,  of  which  faith  expresses 
personal  appreciation  in  terms  of  value  judgments,  are  ulti- 
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mately  subjective  experiences.  If  the  theoretic  or  truth 
content  of  faith  be  affirmed  only  on  grounds  of  moral  and 
spiritual  appreciation,  faith  can  not  speak  with  certainty 
about  an  object  transcending  the  subjective  sphere.  But  the 
faith  which  Jesus  sought  to  inspire  had  an  object,  whether 
presented  in  the  form  of  a message,  an  event,  or  a person, 
and  this  object,  however  mediated  to  consciousness  in  the 
sphere  of  knowledge,  was  not  simply  a phenomenon  of  con- 
sciousness or  a purely  subjective  experience.  Faith,  there- 
fore, while  in  its  nature  a subjective  state,  has  a relational 
aspect  which  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  its  object. 
This  gives  to  it  a theoretic  or  knowledge  content  which 
transcends  the  subjective  sphere.  Faith  and  knowledge  both 
have  a theoretic  content,  but  faith  brings  to  its  theoretic 
^^ontent  a judgment  of  appreciation  or  value  which  in  the 
sphere  of  personal  relations  takes  the  form  of  trust. 

If  Jesus  sought  to  quicken  faith  in  his  message  and  in 
Himself  before  his  death,  it  is  but  natural  that  his  activity 
subsequent  to  his  death  and  resurrection  should  have  been 
directed  toward  the  same  end.  The  purpose,  therefore,  of 
the  appearances  to  those  who  had  faith  in  Him  must  be 
understood  in  the  light  both  of  Jesus’  work  of  implanting  a 
true  faith  and  of  the  relation  of  the  resurrection  to  such  a 
faith.  This  faith,  both  before  and  after  Jesus’  death,  had 
for  its  essential  content  Jesus  the  Messiah.  Of  this  content, 
however,  Jesus’  own  self-consciousness  and  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  work  were  the  standard,  into  conformity  with 
which,  in  its  measure,  it  was  necessary  that  faith  in  Him 
should  be  brought.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  informing 
faith  was,  equally  with  that  of  quickening  faith,  an  essential 
part  of  Jesus’  work.  The  Gospel  records  of  the  earthly 
ministry  of  Jesus  reveal  how  much  he  did  to  give  to  faith  an 
adequate  content.  This  work  He  continued  after  his  resur- 
rection both  by  personal  intercourse  with  his  disciples  and 
after  his  ascension  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Since  the  resurrection  stood  in  closest  relation  to  Jesus 
Himself  and  to  the  content  of  faith,  which  before  his  death 
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He  had  sought  to  perfect,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  self- 
revelation of  Jesus  after  his  resurrection  should  have  been 
made  to  those  of  faith.  The  Gospel  records  reveal  plainly 
the  fact  that  the  appearances  of  Jesus  had  a very  direct  rela- 
tion to  faith.  They  were  intended, — and  hence  their  recur- 
rence and  the  words  of  instruction  which  accompany  them, 
— to  inform  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  regard  to  Jesus 
Himself  and  his  work.  This  informing  of  faith  consisted 
primarily  in  the  self-revelation  of  Jesus  in  such  a manner 
as  to  convince  the  disciples  not  only  of  his  resurrection,  but 
also  of  his  entrance  into  a life  in  which  his  Messianic  power 
and  authority  were  henceforth  to  be  exercised,  without 
restriction  of  time  and  space,  in  the  interest  of  his  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  Gospels  narrate  appearances  of  Jesus  to  the 
women  and  to  his  disciples.  To  those  whom  He  had  pre- 
pared to  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  Messianic  work 
Jesus  manifested  Himself  that  their  faith  might  more  per- 
fectly lay  hold  of  Him  in  his  triumphant  Messianic  life. 
Such  a faith  had,  of  course,  moral  qualities  which  could  not 
be  supplied  by  mere  sensible  apprehension,  and  hence  Mat- 
thew tells  of  some  who  doubted  when  Jesus  appeared  to 
them  (Mt.  28:  17).  But  while  the  early  appearances  were 
made  chiefly  to  those  who  had  believed  on  Him  (cf.  Acts 
10;  39flf.),  Jesus  was  not  limited  to  the  disciples  in  his  self- 
revelation. When  it  pleased  Him,  He  made  revelation  of 
Himself  to  his  brother  James  (i  Cor.  15:  7)  and  later  to 
one  of  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  his  cause ; and  with  the 
same  purpose  of  quickening  and  informing  faith  He  made 
of  James  a steadfast  servant  in  the  ministry  of  his  Gospel 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  of  Paul  a faithful  and  efficient 
witness  among  the  Gentiles  to  his  resurrection  and  saving 
power. 

In  the  case  of  the  appearance  to  James  and  to  Paul,  as 
in  that  of  the  appearances  to  those  who  had  already  believed 
on  Him,  the  New  Testament  clearly  describes  the  activity 
of  a person,  an  activity  voluntarily  determined  and  directed 
toward  a definite  end.  Viewed,  therefore,  in  the  light  of 
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Jesus’  activity  before  his  death  and  in  the  light  of  the  end 
of  that  activity  in  the  quickening  and  informing  of  faith, 
the  New  Testament  narratives  of  the  activity  of  Jesus  after 
his  resurrection  in  manifesting  Himself  to  the  women,  his 
disciples,  James  and  Paul  are  self-consistent.  It  is  only 
when  these  narratives  are  isolated  from  Jesus’  whole  life 
and  work  that  objection  can  be  made  to  them  on  the  ground 
of  the  limitation  of  the  appearances  to  the  disciples,  and  its 
corollary,  the  Christian  character  and  origin  of  the  evidence 
for  the  resurrection.  But  when  the  appearances  are  con- 
ceived of  as  forming  an  organic  part  of  Jesus’  work  and  as 
contributing  in  their  measure  to  a purpose  consistently  ad- 
hered to,  the  New  Testament  account  of  them  is  both  per- 
fectly natural  and  intrinsically  reasonable.  For  if  Jesus’ 
work  culminated  in  his  death  and  resurrection  and  his  work 
was  directed  toward  stimulating  and  informing  faith,  then 
it  was  a matter  of  very  great  importance  for  the  perfecting 
of  faith  in  Himself  as  Messiah  that  Jesus  should  by  his  own 
self-revelation  convince  his  disciples  of  his  triumph  over 
death  and  entrance  upon  another  stage  of  his  Messianic  life. 
And  this  was  the  more  important  if  Jesus  intended  to  use 
the  disciples  in  the  building  of  his  Messianic  community  or 
Church  (Mt.  i6:  i8).  This  could  be  done  only  on  the  basis 
of  a faith  which  consciously  embraced  Jesus  as  Messiah  and 
realized  in  its  essential  elements  the  nature  of  his  Messianic 
work.  And  if  this  work  included  the  resurrection  it  was 
important  for  the  faith  of  the  disciples  in  Jesus’  Messiahship 
and  for  the  Church,  which,  through  the.  disciples,  Jesus 
founded,  that  Jesus  should  Himself  inform  their  faith  that 
they  in  turn  might  become  true  witnesses  of  Him  and  his 
work  in  the  witness  which  they  bore  to  his  resurrection. 

The  Gospels  locate  the  first  appearances  of  Jesus  in  or 
near  Jerusalem  and  assign  them  to  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Galilee  by  Jesus  before  his  death 
as  a place  of  meeting  after  his  resurrection  and  the  messages 
to  his  disciples  to  go  there  reveal  a desire  on  Jesus’  part  to 
meet  with  them  there.  The  appearances  in  Jerusalem,  which 
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require  the  lapse  of  at  least  a week’s  time,  make  it  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  departure  of  the  disciples  to  Galilee  was 
a flight  or  that  their  state  of  mind  on  arrival  was  one  of 
utter  dejection.  After  the  appearances  in  Galilee  the  dis- 
ciples came  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  there  at  the  time 
of  Jesus’  last  appearance  to  them,  which  terminated  with 
the  ascension.  The  account  given  in  the  Gospels  of  the 
appearances  of  Jesus  first  in  Jerusalem,  then  in  Galilee,  and 
finally  in  Jerusalem,  furnishes  a satisfactory  explanation 
both  of  the  belief  of  the  disciples  in  the  resurrection  and  of 
the  origin  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  This  explanation, 
it  is  true,  has  explanatory  value  only  on  the  theory,  to  which 
the  New  Testament  is  committed,  that  Jesus  really  rose 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion  and 
entered  upon  a state  of  being  in  which  his  activity,  though 
freed  from  the  limitations  of  space  and  time,  was  in  certain 
instances  personally  exercised  in  the  sphere  of  space  and 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  continuance  of  his  Messianic  work. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 


MEDIAEVAL  MARIOLATRY. 

The  sources  for  the  study  of  this  subject  are  abundant. 
All  the  great  theologians  treat  at  length  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning Mary.  All  the  great  preachers  have  sermons  upon 
her,  suited  to  some  one  of  the  great  festivals  in  her  honour, 
and  in  like  manner  we  have  many  hymns,  addressed  to  Mary 
on  these  occasions.  The  annalists  are  full  of  anecdotes 
about  Mary,  her  appearances  among  men,  and  her  influence 
upon  their  lives.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
great  artists  also  describe  on  many  a church  wall  the  life, 
character,  and  power  of  the  virgin. 

The  most  important  works  consulted  on  the  subject  are 
given  below: 

1.  Patrologia  cursus  completus  ed.  J.  P.  Migne.  Series 

1854-5- 

Anselm.  Vol.  clviii  and  clix. 

Godfridi  Abbatis  Vindocinensis,  Vol.  clvii. 

Peter  Damianus,  Vol.  cxlv. 

Honorius  Augustodunensis,  Vol.  clxxii. 

Bernard,  Vol.  clxxxiii. 

Hugo  de  S.  Victor,  Vol.  clxxvi. 

Thomas  Aquinas.  Series  1846.  Vol.  iv. 

2.  Duns  Scotus.  Opera  omnia.  Vol.  xiv,  xix,  and 

xxiii.  Ed.  nona  juxta  editionem  Waddingi,  1894. 

3.  Albertus  Magnus.  Opera  omnia.  Ed.  Borgnet. 

1898.  Vol.  xxxvi.  De  Laudibus  B.  Mariae  Vir- 
ginis  Libri  xii. 

4.  Bonaventura.  Opera  omnia.  Ed.  Peltier.  1868. 

Vol.  xiv. 

5.  Annalen  des  historischen  Vereins  fiir  den  Niederrhein. 

Vol.  xlvii  and  liii,  1888.  W underbare  und  denk- 
wiirdige  Geschichten  aus  den  Werken  des  Cdsarius 
von  Heisterbach  Ausgewahlt,  iibersetzt  und  erlaii- 
tert  von  Alexander  Kaufmann. 
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6.  J.  de  Voragine.  The  Golden  Legend.  Vol.  v.  Ed. 

Ellis.  1900. 

7.  Kugler’s  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  Ed.  Layard. 

1900. 

Of  all  these  works,  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the  most 
important,  are  those  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Bonaventura. 
With  these  two  writers  Mariology  became  a department  of 
systematic  theology. 

Albertus  Magnus  has  a volume  of  840  pages  given  up  en- 
tirely to  this  subject,  divided  into  twelve  books  on  the 
praises  of  the  Virgin.  The  contents  of  the  books  are  as 
follows : 

I.  Exposition  of  the  angelic  salutation — Ave  Maria, 
gratia  plena,  etc.,  pp.  5-58. 

II.  The  service  of  Mary,  pp.  58-138. 

III.  The  twelve  prerogatives  of  Mary,  pp.  139-165. 

IV.  The  thirty-four  virtues  of  Mary,  pp.  166-272. 

V.  The  beauty  of  Mary,  pp.  273-319. 

VI.  The  thirteen  names  of  Mary,  pp.  319-360. 

VII.  The  twelve  celestial  designations  of  Mary,  pp.  361- 
399- 

VIII.  The  eight  land  symbols  of  Mary,  pp.  400-421. 

IX.  The  twenty-one  water  receptacles,  which  are  sym- 

bols of  Mary,  pp.  422-446. 

X.  The  thirty-one  Biblical  buildings,  which  are  sym- 

bols of  Mary,  pp.  447-538. 

XI.  The  fortifications  and  ships,  which  are  symbols  of 

Mary,  pp.  539-599- 

XII.  The  closed  Garden,  to  which  the  bridegroom  com- 
pares Mary  in  the  Canticles,  pp.  600-840. 

This  last  book  is  an  exposition  of  Canticles,  covering  240 
pages,  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  (regarded  as  the  bride, 
who  retains  her  virginity)  is  the  key  to  the  interpretation. 

Bonaventura  is  not  so  voluminous,  but  he  is  less  scholastic 
and  more  original.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Laus  B.  V. 
Mariae,  a poem  of  eight  verses,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
which  were  followed  by  nineteen  verses,  describing  Mary’s 
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prefigurement  in  Scripture.  Of  his  poetical  works,  however, 
the  most  important  are  his  two  psalteries  of  the  Virgin.  In 
the  Psalterium  Minus  there  are  150  four-line  stanzas.  In 
the  Psalterium  Majus  there  are  150  Psalms,  following  in 
thought,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  length  the  book  of 
Psalms.^ 

Then  in  addition  to  these  psalteries  he  composed  canticles 
and  litanies  of  the  Virgin,  and  also  the  Speculum  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis,  an  expository  work  of  18  chapters  on  the 
angelic  salutation. 

All  the  other  theologians  gave  Mary  her  due  place  in 
their  works.  Thomas  Aquinas  devotes  to  this  subject  in 
the  Summa  Theologia,  part  iii,  questions  xxvii  and  xxviii. 
In  the  first  question  he  takes  up  the  sanctification  of  Mary 
and  discusses  the  time  of  her  sanctification,  whether  before 
conception  or  in  the  womb  before  birth;  the  effect  of  this 
sanctification,  whether  all  pollution  of  sin  was  taken  away 
from  her  and  whether  she  was  enabled  to  live  absolutely 
without  sin;  whether  she  thus  obtained  a plentitude  of 
grace.  In  the  second  question  he  discusses  her  virginity, 
asking  whether  she  was  a virgin  in  conception,  in  and  after 
her  parturition,  and  whether  she  had  taken  a vow  of  vir- 
ginity, answering  all  these  in  the  affirmative.^ 

Questions  xxix  and  xxx  are  devoted  to  the  marriage  of 
Mary  and  the  annunciation.  In  general,  all  theological 
discussions  about  Mary  revolve  around  the  problems  of  her 
sanctification  and  virginity. 

In  St.  Bernard,  the  great  preacher  of  his  day,  we  find 

‘The  method  can  best  be  illustrated  by  an  example.  Bonaventura 
xiv.,  200.  Psalmus  2.  “Quare  fremuerunt  inimici  nostri : et  adversus 
nos  meditati  sunt  inania? 

Protegat  nos  dextera  tua,  Mater  Dei : ut  acies  terribilis,  confundens 
et  destruens  eos. 

Venite  ad  earn,  qui  laboratis  et  tribulati  estis : et  dabit  refrigerium 
animabus  vestris. 

Accedite  ad  earn  in  tentationibus  vestris;  et  stabilet  nos  serenitas 
multus  ejus. 

Benedicite  illam  in  toto  carde  vestro;  misericordiae  enim  illius  plena 
est  terra.” 

’Thomas  Aquinas,  iv.,  243-268. 
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numerous  sermons  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin.  Thus  we  have  a series  of  sermons  on 
the  Purification,  the  Annunciation,  the  Assumption,  and  the 
Nativity  of  Mary.®  Those  were  the  four  great  festivals 
then  in  vogue  in  the  Western  Church.  The  festival  of  the 
Conception,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was  opposed  by  Bernard, 
and  consequently  he  has  no  sermons  on  that  occasion.  In 
many  other  writers  of  this  period  we  find  hymns  and  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  on  such  special  occasions.  Anselm 
is  a good  example  of  this.^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  treatises  are  entirely 
of  an  a priori  nature,  woven  exclusively  out  of  the  threads 
of  scholastic  speculation.  They  all  quote  Scripture  in 
abundance.  In  fact,  there  is  a Scriptural  basis  for  every 
thought  and  for  every  argument.  It  is  surprising  for  the 
first  time  to  read  these  works,  and  to  notice  the  wide  and 
exhaustive  study  of  Scripture.  All  portions  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  are  ransacked  for  references  to  Mary. 
Of  course  some  passages  of  Scripture  are  more  popular  than 
others.  Much  is  made  of  the  discourses  of  Mary  in  the 
New  Testament,  what  she  said  to  others  and  what  others 
said  to  her.®  In  the  Old  Testament  by  far  the  most  popular 
book  is  the  Canticles,  but  the  Psalms  and  the  Wisdom  Lit- 
erature are  also  greatly  used.  In  Albertus  Magnus,  De 
Laudibus  B.  V.  Mariae,  we  have  thirty-two  detailed  expla- 
nations of  passages  taken  from  the  Canticles,  twenty-five 
from  the  Psalms,  fifteen  from  Isaiah,  twelve  from  Proverbs, 
and  nine  from  Genesis.  All  the  Canonical  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  represented  with  the  exception  of  Joshua, 
Ruth,  I Samuel,  i Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther, 
Lamentations,  Daniel,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zephaniah  and  Malachi.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
every  portion  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  carefully  ex- 
amined for  its  bearings  on  Mariolatry,  with  the  exception 

' Bernard,  clxxxiii,  265-437. 

‘Anselm,  clviii,  962-966. 

‘Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  5-58.  Bonaventura,  xiv,  232-292. 
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of  that  “terra  incognito/’  the  book  of  the  twelve.®  In  the 
New  Testament,  for  obvious  reasons,  Luke  and  Revelations 
are  the  books  to  which  reference  is  chiefly  made,  furnishing 
twelve  and  eight  passages  respectively.  The  Epistles  are 
entirely  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  one  passage  in 
I Corinthians.  In  his  choice  of  Scripture  Albertus  Magnus 
is  merely  a representative  of  his  class.  All  other  writers 
have  practically  the  same  range  in  their  Scriptural  refer- 
ences. It  is  significant,  and  yet  the  reason  is  manifest,  why 
they  could  not  make  use  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  or  the  Epistles. 
Here  there  was  little  that  could  be  made  to  refer  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  yet  we  find  that  they  were  examined  thoroughly, 
and  whatever  could  be  of  value  for  their  purposes  was 
taken.'^ 

If  the  Scriptural  studies  of  the  Schoolmen  were  exhaust- 
ive in  their  range,  a similar  eulogy  cannot  be  passed  on  their 
interpretation.  They  were  lacking  entirely  in  historical 
perspective  and  critical  exegesis,  too  much  attention  being 
given  to  allegorical  interpretations  and  to  the  play  on  words. 
The  defects  of  the  Vulgate  and  its  Latin  phraseology  often 
led  them  into  errors.  This  much  can  be  said  of  them,  that 
they  searched  the  Scriptures  diligently,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  fell  into  grievous  and  palpable  errors  in  their  in- 
terpretation and  application. 

In  this  essay  we  propose  first  to  give  the  theologians’  idea 
of  Mary,  and  then  to  describe  the  influence  of  this  idea  upon 
the  religious  life  and  character  of  the  times.  Accordingly 
we  shall  start  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sinlessness  of  Mary, 
touching  briefly  on  the  immaculate  conception,  and  discus- 
sing more  fully  the  perpetual  virginity.  Then,  the  perfec- 
tion and  consequent  incorrouptibility  of  the  body  of  Mary 
will  lead  by  easy  gradations  to  the  doctrine  of  her  as- 
sumption and  exaltation.  At  this  point  we  shall  start  to 
notice  Mary’s  place  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  She  becomes 
the  mediator  and  intercessor  of  men  with  Christ,  in  fact 
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salvation  is  virtually  made  to  depend  on  Mary.  She  had 
the  power  to  wash  away  sins  and  save  from  damnation. 
She  has  special  power  against  the  devil.  Out  of  these  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  person  and  power  of  Mary  developed  the 
worship  of  Mary,  which,  however,  also  received  a doctrinal 
and  Scriptural  justification.  Finally  we  shall  indicate  the 
influence  of  this  worship  of  Mary  on  practical  morality. 

I. 

The  logical  starting  point  of  Mariolatry  is  the  remarkable 
position  occupied  by  Mary  among  women.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  men  thought  and  argued  as  follows:  Mary  alone  of 
all  women  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  the  Mother  of  God. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a virgin  mother.  In  these  two 
respects  she  was  signally  honored  by  the  Lord.  “God,” 
says  one  author,  “has  made  man  in  four  ways ; from  the 
earth  as  Adam;  from  man  alone  as  Eve;  from  man  and 
woman  as  ourselves ; but  from  woman  alone  Christ,  because 
He  has  reserved  for  Himself  this  privilege.”  * 

Since  Mary  was  thus  doubly  blessed,  there  must  have 
been  something  in  her  character  to  merit  this  divine  appro- 
bation. Anselm  says,  “For  thou,  as  the  most  chaste  of 
women,  wast  foreordained  in  the  mind  of  God  before  every 
other  creature,  to  procreate  God  Himself,  very  man  of  thy 
flesh. This  was  the  beginning  of  every  speculation  and 
every  popular  belief. 

The  sinlessness  of  Mary  was  a universally  accepted  doc- 
trine. The  process  of  reasoning  leading  up  to  this  doctrine 
was  about  as  follows : Mary  had  been  chosen  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  Her  body  had  become  the  tab- 
ernacle of  deity.  Therefore  Mary  must  be  exalted  far  above 
all  other  created  beings,  as  to  her  alone  had  been  given  this 
honour.  Therefore  Mary  must  have  been  absolutely  sin- 
less, as  it  would  not  have  been  fitting  for  God  to  have  lodged 
in  a sinful  being.^®  It  is  always  assumed  that  Mary  was 

' Honorius  Augustodunensis,  clxxii,  517.  Anselm,  clviii,  406. 
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free  from  all  actual  sin.^^  Some  of  the  Schoolmen,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  this.  It  was  not  enough  to  assume 
the  actual  sinlessness;  it  was  thought  desirable  by  some  to 
prove  her  freedom  from  original  sin,  virtually  the  doctrine 
of  the  immaculate  conception.  This  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
great  theological  controversies  of  the  age.  It  was  held  by 
many  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception that  Mary  was  born  free  from  sin,  having  been 
conceived  in  sin  but  sanctified  in  the  womb.^^  Bernard  in 
his  famous  letter  to  the  canons  of  Lyons  concerning  the 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  attacks  the  institution  of  this 
festival,  showing  how  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception was  un-Scriptural  and  without  any  foundation. 
Thomas  Aquinas  takes  substantially  the  same  ground,  op- 
posing the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and 
arguing  that  Mary  could  not  have  been  completely  sanctified 
before  the  moment  of  the  infusion  of  the  soul,  as  in  that 
case  she  would  not  have  needed  the  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  universal.  Unless  Mary 
had  had  some  guilt,  she  could  not  have  been  an  object  of 
grace.^^  Therefore  Mary  could  not  have  been  sanctified 
previous  to  animation.  Duns  Scotus  was  the  great  de- 
fender of  this  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  in  1854  under  Pius  IX.  was  formally 
declared  to  be  the  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  proof  of  this  doctrine  was  thoroughly  scholastic. 
The  mediation  of  Christ  is  perfect.  This  mediation  of 
Christ  in  order  to  have  been  perfect,  must  have  preserved 
from  all  sin,  as  well  as  have  saved.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
have  been  a perfect  mediator,  Christ  must  have  entirely 
preserved  one  person  at  least  from  all  sin,  both  actual  and 
original.  This  person  could  only  have  been  the  Virgin 
Mary.^**  Duns  Scotus  not  only  argues  in  favour  of  this 

Bonaventura,  xiv,  249.  Bernard,  clxxxii,  334. 
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doctrine,  but  he  states  his  own  personal  belief  in  it.^®  Twice 
he  summarizes  the  views  of  his  great  scholastic  forerunners, 
and  endeavors  to  dispose  of  their  arguments,  which  asserted 
that  Mary  had  inherited  original  sin.^'^  To  put  the  problem 
more  concretely.  Duns  Scotus  held  that  Mary  was  com- 
pletely sanctified  previous  to  the  exact  moment  of  her  con- 
ception, while  the  opposing  theologians  taught  that  this 
sanctification  took  place  in  the  interval  between  her  concep- 
tion and  her  birth.  Theoretically  a very  short  period  of 
time  intervened  between  these  two  sanctifications.  A few 
seconds  would  be  sufficient  to  separate  pre-  and  post-concep- 
tual sanctification.  The  question  on  which  the  theologians 
divided  was  this:  Did  the  Holy  Spirit  commence  to  act 
upon  Mary  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  soul  was  infused, 
or  did  it  commence  its  influence  somewhat  later  in  time  ? In 
the  former  case  there  was  no  possibility  of  original  sin,  in 
the  latter  it  was  present. 

This  discussion  regarding  the  immaculate  conception  of 
the  Virgin  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  is  a typical  strife  of  the 
Schoolmen.  The  doctrine,  however,  was  not  deep-seated 
in  the  popular  consciousness,  and  it  does  not  to  any  great 
extent  influence  the  ordinary  mediaeval  conception  of  the 
position  and  power  of  Mary. 

Far  more  attractive  to  the  ordinary  mind  and  of  far 
greater  influence  on  society  was  the  doctrine  of  Mary’s 
true  and  perpetual  virginity.  It  was  a popular  theme  with 
every  writer  and  preacher.  It  was  believed  that  early  in 
life  Mary  had  taken  a vow  of  virginity.  That  was  a special 
merit  for  a Jewish  woman,  for  sterility  was  held  accursed 
among  the  Jews.^®  If  Mary,  however,  had  taken  this  vow 

” Duns  Scotus,  xiv,  171.  “Omnes  enim  naturaliter  concept!,  habent 
unde  contrahent  originale,  ex  vi  suae  conceptionis,  et  nisi  ex  privilegio 
aliquis  eximatur  (ut  de  B.  Virgine  credimus)  de  facto  omnes  illud 
contrahunt.” 

”Duns  Scotus,  xiv,  159;  xxiii,  261. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  145-6,  quotes  Lk.  10 : 42.  “Optimam  partem 
eligit  sibi  Maria.”  Bernard,  clxxxiii,  428.  T.  Aquinas,  iv,  264.  Articu- 
lus,  iv.  Utrum  mater  Dei  virginitatem  voverit. 
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of  virginity,  how  was  it  that  she  consented  to  be  married  to 
Joseph?  Some  explanation  had  to  be  found,  and  Duns 
Scotus  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Mary’s  marriage  was 
necessary  to  free  her  from  all  suspicion.  It  was  a real  mar- 
riage, though  never  consummated  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Mary  kept  her  vow  of  virginity  to  her  dying 
day.  Virginity  and  marriage  are  by  no  means  incom- 
patible. Joseph  was  aware  of  this  vow  on  the  part  of 
Mary,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  words  “Fear  not  to 
take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife.”^^  Thus  all  natural  ob- 
jections to  marrying  after  taking  such  a vow  are  refuted, 
but  far  better  than  this  is  the  positive  statement  of  prophecy. 
The  perpetual  virginity  was  precisely  foretold.  The  pas- 
sage referred  to  by  all  the  writers  who  discuss  this  subject  is 
Ez.  44:  2-3,  “This  gate  shall  be  shut,  it  shall  not  be  opened, 
neither  shall  any  man  enter  in  by  it.”^° 

This  vow  of  virginity  and  its  observance  resulted  in  a 
superlative  excellence  of  character;  it  gave  to  Mary  above 
all  other  things  the  truest  humility.  Mary  is  the  true  pat- 
tern of  humility  as  well  as  the  perfect  model  of  chastity. 
These  two  virtues  are  coordinate  and  coexistent.  Christ 
entered  Mary  only  because  he  was  delighted  with  her  vir- 
ginal humility  and  humble  virginity.^^  The  vow  of  vir- 
ginity led  to  perfect  humility  and  this  to  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Bernard  argues  that  without  this  humility 
the  Holy  Spirit  would  never  have  overshadowed  her,  and 
quotes  in  support  of  this  Is.  66:2:  “Super  quern  requiescat 
spiritus  meus,  nisi  super  humilem  et  quietum.”^^  As  a re- 
sult of  this  vow  of  virginity  not  only  was  she  given  the 
grace  of  humility  and  thus  made  fit  for  the  special  operation 
of  the  Spirit,  and  the  conceiving  and  bearing  of  the  Son  of 
God,  but  she  was  also  specially  blessed  above  all  women  in 

“ Duns  Scotus,  xix,  274-9.  Hugo  de  St.  Victor  858-70.  T.  Aquinas, 
iv,  269. 

“Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  192.  T.  Aquinas,  iv,  262.  Aquinas  quotes 
this  as  used  by  Augustine  to  refute  the  Helvidian  error. 
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being  spared  the  pangs  of  child-birth.^^  It  is  important  to 
note  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  mediaeval  church  upon  this 
vow  of  virginity  by  Mary,  because  it  became  the  basis  for 
much  of  their  thought  about  celibacy.  In  fact  the  virgin 
birth  was  to  it  not  so  much  a sign  of  the  supernatural  nature 
of  the  incarnation,  as  a proof  of  the  divine  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  celibacy. 

The  belief  in  the  personal  beauty  and  bodily  perfection  of 
the  Virgin  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  belief  in  her  perpetual 
virginity.  Albertus  Mangus  states  this  very  definitely. 
Mary  was  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  direct  result  of  her  vir- 
ginity.^^ Could  any  more  conclusive  argument  be  produced 
in  behalf  of  her  celibacy  ? Again,  such  perfection  was  neces- 
sary. Mary  was  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  Was  it 
not  appropriate  that  she  should  be  beautiful  above  other 
women?  She  was  also  the  city  of  God.  Was  it  not  fitting 
that  she  should  be  more  perfect  physically  than  all  others 
The  line  of  argument  then  was  as  follows:  On  account  of 
her  virginity  Mary  was  given  a perfect  body.  Then  on  ac- 
count of  her  spiritual  and  physical  perfection  she  was 
selected  to  be  the  mother  of  God. 

Let  us  try  to  define  more  closely  her  physical  perfection. 
This  is  a difficult  matter,  as  all  statements  are  indefinite  or 
allegorical.  Still  she  was  regarded  as  a woman  of  sur- 
passing beauty,  as  appears  from  many  a hymn  in  her 
honour,  as  for  example  in  the  lines, 

“Tuam  pulchritudinem  Sol  et  Luna  mirantur,”  and  again 
“Pulchra  ut  Luna  apud  Deum.”^®  This  is  made  still  clearer 
from  those  great  artistic  works  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
scattered  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  which  were  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  portion  of  this  period.  Giotto  and  Fra 
Angelico  and  Raphael  would  never  have  painted  their  great 
Madonnas  without  their  corresponding  theological  antece- 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  9.  Bonaventura,  xiv,  208.  Psalm  62. 
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dents.  Again,  Mary  appeared  frequently  in  visions  to  her 
faithful  servants  and  in  all  she  was  reported  as  a woman  of 
exceeding  beauty  and  charm. 

It  was  believed  that  Mary  had  a glorified  body  during 
her  earthly  life,  though  the  exact  nature  of  this  glorification 
is  not  stated.  As  a result  of  this  glorification  Joseph  was 
not  able  to  look  upon  her  face,  and  this  was  proved  inferen- 
tially  from  the  case  of  Moses.  “If,  therefore,  the  face  of 
the  prophet  appeared  so  beautiful  after  his  conversation  with 
God,  what  do  you  think  of  the  face  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Word?”28 

Albertus  Magnus  discusses  at  great  length  the  bodily 
perfections  of  the  Virgin,  but  everything  is  symbolized.  For 
example,  the  head  of  Mary  is  as  Mt.  Carmel  on  account  of 
the  eminence  of  her  contemplation.  In  his  Laudihus  Beatae 
Virginis  Mariae”  he  has  an  entire  chapter  on  the  corporal 
beauty  of  the  Virgin,  but  it  is  entirely  taken  up  with  alle- 
gorizing. We  there  learn  not  only  what  the  head,  but  also 
what  the  hair,  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the  face,  the  ears,  the 
nose,  the  lips,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  neck,  the  shoulders, 
the  arms,  the  hands,  the  paps,  the  back,  the  abdomen,  the 
umbilicus,  the  shins  and  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  figure  in 
general  indicate.  This  may  not  be  very  satisfactory  as  a 
description  of  Mary,  but  it  is  a characteristic  example  of 
much  literature  relating  to  her.^® 

Another  element  in  the  doctrine  relating  to  the  body  of 
Mary  was  the  belief  in  its  incorruptibility.  In  this  Mary 
differed  from  all  other  created  beings,  for  they  were  all 
under  the  curse — dust  thou  art  and  unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return.  The  proof  text  for  this  belief  was  Ps.  132:8: 
“Arise,  O Lord,  into  thy  resting  place;  thou  and  the  ark 
of  thy  strength.”  Christ  was  the  Lord,  the  ark  was  the 
body  of  Mary,  and  of  necessity  it  was  incorruptible.®®  At 

” Caesar  von  Heisterbach,  liii,  14,  15. 
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death  the  body  of  Mary  did  not  decay  like  that  of  other 
mortals. Its  glorification  was  completed,  and  thus  it  was 
made  fit  for  its  assumption.  The  glorification  of  the  body 
and  the  assumption  were  ever  interdependent.®^  The  body 
and  spirit  together  are  glorified  at  the  assumption.®® 

As  the  belief  in  the  incorruptibility  of  the  body  of  Mary 
leads  to  the  doctrine  of  her  assumption,  so  the  latter  is  but 
the  earthly  beginning  of  her  heavenly  exaltation.  Mary 
was  highly  exalted  above  all  others  in  heaven.  She  was 
frequently  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  as  such  is  ex- 
alted far  above  all  angels.  Bernard  reasons  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  the  mother  of  God  was  exalted  above 
the  angels  than  that  the  son  of  God  was  made  a little  lower 
than  the  angels.®^  Albertus  Magnus  says  that  since  on 
earth  Mary  surpasses  all  others  in  grace,  so  in  Heaven  she 
must  surpass  all  others  in  glory.®®  As  usual.  Scripture  was 
employed  to  prove  every  statement,  and  the  prophets  were 
found  to  have  predicted  also  the  exaltation.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  Ezekiel  referred  to  the  Virgin  as  the 
“closed  gate.”  In  Ps.  87 : 2 she  is  again  referred  to  in  the 
same  terms : “The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than 
all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.”  Again  Mary  is  referred  to  not 
only  as  the  gate  of  the  city,  but  also  as  the  city  itself.  In  the 
Latin  all  this  is  much  plainer.  Ps.  86:5:  “Et  ipse  fun- 
davit  earn  Altissimus.”  This  is  taken  to  mean  that  God 
Himself  is  the  founder  of  Zion  (earn),  or  that  He  has  spe- 
cially exalted  the  Virgin.  “Earn”  is  feminine,  and  can  al- 
ways be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Virgin.  This  is  typical  of  all 
scholastic  exegesis,  and  it  also  indicates  how  the  Vulgate 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  204.  Ps.  204.  Here  are  found  these  remarkable 
lines : “Sancta  casta,  et  florigera  ubera  tua : quae  florem  viriditatis  per- 
petuae  eruperunt.  Decor  pulchritudinis  tuae  corruptionem  non  videbit: 
et  vultus  tui  gratia  in  perpetuum  non  marescet.” 

” Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  22.  “Sine  corruptione  etiam  putridinis  et 
incinerationis  in  corpore  creditur  de  mundo  assumpta.” 

” Bonaventura,  xiv,  269.  “Videlicet  quod  beata  Maria  jam  cum  cor- 
pore sit  assumpta,  et  corpus  jam  omnino  cum  anima  sit  glorificatum.” 
“ Bernard,  clxxxiii,  426. 
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affected  much  of  the  scholastic  theology.  Let  us  take 
another  example  of  this.  Cant.  6 : 8-9,  “Viderunt  earn  filiae 
Sion  et  beatissimam  praedicaverunt.”  The  daughters  of 
Zion  are  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  the  “earn”  of  course  refers 
to  the  Virgin. 

To  what  extent  these  ideas  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the 
body  of  Mary,  her  assumption,  and  her  glorification,  gained 
ground  among  the  people  can  be  seen  in  their  popularity  in 
art.  These  three  themes  are  discussed  in  all  the  schools  of 
art.  Among  the  common  pictures  in  Italy  is  one  of  the 
disciples  going  to  the  opened  tomb  of  Mary,  and  finding  her 
body  gone  and  flowers  sprung  up  in  its  place.  The  assump- 
tion has  been  immortalized  by  Titian’s  greatest  masterpiece, 
and  the  exaltation  and  glorification  have  been  described  by 
such  artists  as  Fra  Angelico  and  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  in  pictures 
entitled  “The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.”®’^  People  in  relig- 
ious ecstacies  frequently  had  visions  of  the  glorified  Virgin. 
For  example,  a certain  pious  nun  of  the  convent  of  Walber- 
berg  (in  the  Rhine  region)  was  in  the  chapel  one  night, 
taking  part  in  the  services  conducted  by  a Cistercian  Abbot. 
Suddenly  this  nun  Christina  saw  the  heavens  opened,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  seated  upon  a glorious  throne,  surrounded 
by  a great  company  of  saints.®® 

What  was  believed  concerning  the  mind  and  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  Virgin  during  her  life?  To  what  ex- 
tent was  she  supposed  in  this  respect  to  escape  the  limitations 
of  ordinary  human  nature?  It  was  said  and  believed  that 
her  knowledge  was  unlimited.  Of  her  only  could  it  be  said 
that  in  her  were  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge.®® Christ  had  revealed  to  her  all  this  wisdom,  as  was 
foretold  in  Cant.  1:3;  “Introduxit  me  rex  (Christus)  in 
cellaria  sua  (the  secrets  of  Scripture).”  Furthermore,  the 
New  Testament  narrative  indicates  that  Mary  was  a woman 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Seven  of  her  conversations  are 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  539-566.  Maria  civitas  Dei. 

" Kugler,  i and  ii. 
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reported,  and  of  these  two  were  with  Christ  and  two  with 
angels.^”  In  Lk.  2:  19  we  read:  “But  Mary  kept  all  these 
sayings,  pondering  them  in  her  heart.”  Thus  she  was  not 
only  honored  by  Christ  and  the  angels,  but  she  had  the  fac- 
ulty of  memory  to  a remarkable  degree.  All  these  sayings 
of  angels  and  of  Christ  were  remembered  by  her.  Later 
they  were  of  great  value,  as  the  four  Evangelists  frequently 
had  to  refer  to  her,  and  much  of  the  material  of  the  Gospels 
was  obtained  from  her.  It  was  naturally  very  easy  to 
identify  Mary  with  the  Wisdom  of  the  Old  Testament;  in 
fact,  it  was  much  more  natural  with  the  Vulgate  as  author- 
ity. “Sapientia”  is  wisdom  personified,  and  “ea,”  the  pro- 
noun referring  to  wisdom,  can  always  be  applied  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.^^ 


II. 

So  far  we  have  noticed  some  of  the  conceptions  concern- 
ing the  person  and  character  of  the  Virgin.  These  are  a 
necessary  theological  foundation  for  certain  beliefs,  of 
greater  interest  and  more  vital  importance.  We  shall  now 
consider  the  power  of  the  Virgin,  both  in  the  relation  to  the 
salvation  of  men,  and  to  the  practical  details  of  living. 

In  the  plan  of  salvation  a very  high  place  was  given  to 
Mary.  The  more  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  emphasized 
and  his  humanity  forgotten,  the  greater  was  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  mediatorial  work  of  Mary.  In  the  darkness 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  all  but  a few  chosen  spirits  Christ 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  Mary  had  become  the  High  Priest  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant. We  have  already  referred  to  her  exaltation,  but  this 
is  to  be  noticed  particularly,  for  it  gives  her  a specific  place 
in  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  makes  her  the  mediator  be- 
tween Christ  and  man.  She  alone  is  able  to  intercede  with 
Christ  for  humanity.  She  is  the  only  way  of  approach  to 
Christ.  Anselm  says : “Through  thee,  most  glorious  Lady, 

“Albertus  Magnus,  260. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  256-8. 
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we  are  worthy  to  approach  thy  son,  Jesus,  who  has  deigned 
to  descend  to  us  through  thee.”^^  In  Bonaventura’s  “Te 
Matrem  Dei  laudamus,”  we  read : “Thou  sittest  with  the 
Son,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father.”^®  Even  more  plainly 
Bernard  states  his  belief : “Man  now  has  a secure  means  of 
access  to  God,  where  he  has  the  Son  as  Mediator  of  his  cause 
with  the  Father,  and  with  the  Son  the  Mother,  The  Son 
with  naked  body  shows  his  side  and  the  wounds  to  the 
Father;  Mary  shows  to  the  Son  her  breast  and  paps.  She 
can  in  no  way  be  refused,  when  such  wonderful  tokens  of 
grace  assist.”"*^  “Mary  is  the  refuge  of  all  sinners.  To 
thee  all  sinners  flee  because  thy  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
has  provided  thee  as  a refuge'  for  us  after  Himself.”*®  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  such  quotations  indefinitely,  but 
do  we  find  a practice  in  common  life  corresponding  to  such 
a belief  ? 

In  a certain  sense  this  is  very  plainly  shown  to  be  the  fact 
by  one  of  the  great  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was 
known  and  believed  all  over  Western  Europe.  It  is  the 
story  of  a certain  young  man  named  Theophilus,  who  had 
given  the  devil  a written  contract  promising  to  serve  him 
and  at  the  same  time  denying  Christ.  In  penitence  he  im- 
plored not  Christ,  but  the  Virgin  to  help  him.  The  Mother 
approached  the  Son  and  makes  supplication  for  the  sinner. 
Christ  takes  pity,  pardons  the  sinner,  and  the  Virgin  is 
enabled  to  recover  the  contract  from  the  devil  for  the  par- 
doned young  man.*®  This  legend  appears  frequently  in 
various  settings,  but  in  all  of  them  we  find  Mary  as  the  in- 
tercessor and  the  merciful  one,  whereas  Christ  sits  far  re- 
moved as  a just  judge,  and  one  who  can  be  moved  to  graci- 
ous forgiveness  only  by  the  supplications  of  a more  merciful 
mother. 

Anselm,  clviii,  960. 

Bonaventura,  xiv,  223. 

“Bernard.  Quoted  by  Bonaventura  in  Speculum,  xiv,  265. 

“ Anselm,  clix,  945. 

“ Godfridus  Vindocinensis,  clvii,  270.  Here  the  legend  of  Theophilus 
is  related  in  a sermon  on  a festivity  of  Mary,  to  illustrate  her  clemency. 
The  story  is  related  in  English  in  de  Voragine,  v,  109-110. 
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Christ  is  regarded  as  angry  at  sinners,  and  only  to  be 
moved  from  his  anger  by  Mary.  In  the  “Psalterium 
Minus”  of  Bonaventura  we  read:  “To  thee  (Mary)  the  just 
judge  (Christ)  yieldeth  and  forgetteth  his  anger.”^'^  The 
justice  of  the  Son  damns,  but  the  mercy  of  Mary  reconciles 
the  angered  Son  with  the  sinner.  Those,  who  fear  the  jus- 
tice of  God  and  hesitate  to  approach  him,  can  find  a refuge 
in  Mary.^®  These  are  not  merely  theological  dogmas,  they 
were  realities  of  Christian  belief  and  experience.  They  are 
attested  by  many  a work  of  art  and  many  a story  of  Chris- 
tian experience.  Let  us  examine  the  legend  of  Theophilus 
in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  Caesar  of  Heisterbach. 
A certain  young  man, — ruined  through  reckless  extrava- 
gance — in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  his  fortunes,  had  made  a 
compact  with  the  devil,  denying  Christ.  He  was  urged  also 
to  deny  the  Virgin,  but  this  he  refused  to  do,  and  the  bargain 
was  declared  off.  In  double  sorrow,  regret  at  the  loss  of  the 
riches  promised  by  the  devil,  and  penitence  on  account  of  his 
denial  of  Christ,  he  went  into  a chapel  to  pray.  Over  the 
high  altar  hung  a picture  of  the  Mother  with  the  Child  Jesus 
in  her  arms.  He  was  afraid  to  pray  to  Christ,  and  so  he  im- 
plored the  Virgin  to  intercede  for  him.  The  Mother  turned 
her  face  to  Christ  and  said,  “Sweetest  Son,  have  mercy  upon 
this  man.”  Christ  answered  not,  but  turned  his  face  away. 
Again  the  Mother  interceded,  but  Christ  turning  away  from 
her,  said,  “That  man  has  denied  me,  what  can  I do  for  him.” 
At  this  Mary  placed  her  Son  upon  the  altar  and,  descending 
from  the  picture,  she  kneeled  down  and  earnestly  implored 
Christ:  “Oh,  Son,  I beseech  thee,  pardon  his  sin  for  my 
sake.”  The  Christ  resisted  his  mother  no  longer.  Instead 
he  raised  her  up,  saying,  “Mother,  never  could  I deny  thee 
anything:  On  thy  account  he  is  forgiven  all.”^^ 

In  this  story — given  in  all  sincerity  by  the  author  and  ap- 
parently believed  by  all — Christ  is  angered  at  the  sinner,  is 

Bonaventura,  xiv,  190. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxvi,  69,  70  and  74. 

*°  Caesar  von  Heisterbach,  liii,  214-7. 
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implacable,  and  finally  his  wrath  is  only  appeased  by  the 
entreaty  of  the  Mother.  Let  us  take  another  illustration  of 
this  same  attitude  towards  Mary. 

“There  was  a clerk  who  was  vain  and  riotous,  but  always 
he  loved  much  our  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God,  and  said  every 
day  his  hours.  And  he  saw  on  a night  a vision  that  he  was 
in  judgment  before  our  Lord,  and  our  Lord  said  to  them 
that  were  there:  ‘What  judgment  shall  we  do  of  this  clerk? 
devise  ye  it  for  I have  long  suffered  him,  and  see  no  sign 
yet  of  amendment.’  Then  our  Lord  gave  upon  him  sen- 
tence of  damnation,  and  all  they  approved  it.  Then  arose 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  said  to  her  son,  ‘I  pray  thee,  debonair 
son,  of  thy  mercy  for  this  man,  so  that  thou  assuage  him 
the  sentence  of  damnation,  and  that  he  may  live  yet,  by  the 
grace  of  one,  which  is  condemned  to  death  by  his  merits.’ 
And  our  Lord  said  to  her : ‘I  deliver  him  at  thy  request,  for 
to  know  if  I shall  see  his  correction.’  Then  our  Lady 
turned  her  towards  him  and  said : ‘Go,  and  sin  no  more  lest 
it  happen  worse  to  thee.’ 

The  words  of  the  Psalm  of  Bonaventura  must  have  been 
a true  record  of  much  of  the  Christian  experience  of  that 
period : 

“Sinners  find  Grace  before  the  Lord, 

Through  Thee,  O fountain  of  Grace  and  Salvation.”®^ 

Finally  the  work  of  Mary  in  the  salvation  of  men  is  sum- 
med up.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  teach  that  Mary  is  the  real 
cause  of  salvation.  In  true  scholastic  style  it  is  argued  that 
Christ  could  never  have  come  to  this  world  unless  it  had 
been  for  the  Virgin,  and  her  fitness  to  be  receptacle  of  the 
Deity.®^  In  other  words,  the  incarnation  was  only  possible 
on  account  of  the  holiness  of  Mary,  and  therefore  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  was  due  to  Mary  and  her  perfect 
character.  Let  us  examine  some  of  the  titles  given  to 
Mary,  as  they  are  full  of  meaning.  She  is  prayed  to  as : 

““  De  Voragine,  v,  109. 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  201.  Ps.  9. 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  250. 
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“O  regina,  et  domina  mundi,  scala  coeli, 

Thronus  Dei,  janua  paradisi.”®® 

Most  of  her  names  have  similar  implications.  She  is 
“medicamentum  curationis,”®^  “vitae  via,”  “vitae  datrix,” 
“spes  humana,”  “damnatorum  venia.”®®  In  all,  it  is  taught 
in  some  way  or  another  that  Mary  is  a cause  of  human  sal- 
vation. They  are  names  which  evangelical  Christians  could 
apply  to  Christ  and  to  Christ  alone. 

There  are  two  names  which  seem  to  have  been  extremely 
popular,  and  which  were  discussed  at  great  length  by  many 
a writer.  These  names  are  Stella  and  Mare,  and  Mary’s 
work  in  salvation  is  contained  and  set  forth  in  them.  Mary 
is  a Star,  and  especially  a Star  of  the  sea,®®  for  she  is  there 
not  only  exalted  above  all  angels,  but  just  as  a star  guides 
mariners  to  their  haven  so  this  glorious  Star  will  guide  sin- 
ners to  the  celestial  shore. ®^  Mary  is  also  the  sea  (note  the 
play  on  words,  sea  being  mare).  She  is  the  sea  in  the 
plentitude  of  her  graces,  and  just  as  the  Red  Sea  destroyed 
the  Egyptians  but  allowed  the  people  of  God  to  pass  through 
unharmed,  so  she  destroys  all  heretics,  but  saves  believers.®® 
What  was  the  virtue  of  Mary’s  special  power  to  save  men, 
and  to  bring  about  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins?  Theo- 
logians asserted  that  the  guilt  as  well  as  the  actual  transgres- 
sion was  removed  by  the  grace  of  Mary.®®  All  sins  were 
washed  away  by  her  clemency.®®  Through  her  great  mercy 
sinners  were  freed  from  the  danger  of  damnation.®^  Now 
all  this  power  of  Mary  in  effecting  human  salvation  is  logic- 
ally due  to  the  fulness  of  her  grace,  which  is  far  greater 

“ Anselm,  clviii,  962. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  35. 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  190,  3,  4,  and  8. 

” Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  23.  Bernard,  clxxxiii. 

" Bonaventura,  xiv,  238. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  26.  Al.  Mag.  p.  21,  in  discussing  Mary  as 
Star  gives  her  the  name  Lucifer:  “quia  in  utero  suo  novem  mensibus 
portavit  lucem  ueram.”  Bon.  xiv,  237. 

“ Damiani,  cxlv,  935. 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  204. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  70. 
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than  the  sum  of  all  human  sins.®^  Out  of  this  fulness  of  her 
own  grace  she  can  give  help  to  others.  Historically  the 
doctrine  developed  in  like  manner.  First  the  idea  of  her 
perfect  sinlessness  was  elaborated,  and  then  from  this  the 
theory  of  her  supererogatory  work  was  naturally  evolved. 

The  mediaeval  man  had  a profound  belief  in  a personal 
devil.  He  was  ever  seeking  in  person  to  destroy  men,  but 
Mary  was  their  watchful  guardian.  We  are  told  that  Mary 
is  a bitter  sea,  submerging  demons.®®  “For  her  servants 
she  fights  against  the  devil. ”®^  Such  a belief  was  a source  of 
strength  and  comfort,  for  it  was  also  held  that  Mary  had 
special  power  over  demons  and  over  the  devil  himself.  In 
fact,  demons  were  supposed  to  have  a special  aversion  to 
even  the  name  of  Mary.  Just  as  men  fear  death  and  avoid  it, 
so  demons  were  supposed  to  fear  and  tremble  at  and  flee 
before  the  Virgin.  It  was  a popular  belief  that,  as  the  soul 
left  the  body  of  the  believer  at  death,  angels  and  demons 
contended  for  its  possession.  In  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa 
there  is  an  old  fresco  by  Orcagna  (Vasari)  called  the  Tri- 
umph of  Death,  which  illustrates  this.  It  was  Mary  who, 
aided  the  angels  when  sore  pressed,  and  snatched  the  en- 
dangered soul  from  the  claws  of  the  demons.®®  Again  we 
may  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  story  of  the  monk 
Werner  of  Eberbach.  He  was  a man  of  noted  piety,  but 
at  death,  as  the  soul  was  about  to  leave  the  body,  he  saw  the 
demons  surrounding  him,  and  in  his  anguish  he  cried  out: 
“Holy  Mary,  save  me  from  these  evil  spirits.”  In  the  very 
moment  of  death  the  Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  convul- 
sively he  cried  out:  “Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  dearest 
Mary”.  Thus  Werner  was  saved  in  the  very  hour  of  death 
from  the  power  of  the  demons  by  the  Virgin  herself.®® 

It  is  not  only  however  in  death  that  Mary  helps  her  fol- 
lowers, but  in  the  temptations  of  every  day  life  she  also  can 

" Anselm,  clvii,  963. 

“ Bonaventura,  xiv,  237. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  81. 

“Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  81. 

**  Caesar  von  Heisterbach,  xlvii,  198. 
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repel  the  seducer.  The  story  is  told  of  a certain  novice, 
who  had  been  tempted  again  and  again  by  the  devil  in  per- 
son, and  who  was  advised  on  such  occasions  to  always  re- 
peat the  Ave  Maria.  He  followed  this  advice,  and  found 
that  the  very  name  of  the  Virgin  had  power  to  frighten 
away  the  prince  of  demons.®'^  Such  instances  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  but  they  would  all  show  that  Mary 
was  regarded  as  the  special  personal  protector  against  per- 
sonal demons 


III. 

With  such  beliefs  in  the  sinlessness,  clemency  and  power 
of  Mary,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  she  should  be  worshipped  as  a 
divine  being.  Mary  and  Christ  were  regarded  as  vitally 
the  same,  for  was  not  the  incarnation  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  that  “the  two  shall  be  one  flesh?”  It  was  even 
taught  that  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  we  partake  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Mary  as  well  as  of  that  of  Christ,  and  that 
thus  daily  Mary  works  out  the  salvation  of  men.  Albertus 
Magnus  says:  “Not  only  then  had  that  flesh  brought  about 
the  salvation  of  the  world  or  its  redemption,  but  also  daily 
it  is  bringing  it  about;  because  we  feed  upon  her  flesh  and 
drink  of  her  blood  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Son ; because  the 
flesh  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  is  one  flesh.”®®  The  same 
writer  states  very  emphatically  that  the  love  of  Mary  and 
that  of  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  they  can- 
not be  separated  in  our  worship.®®  Therefore  to  love  and 
worship  Christ  necessitates  the  love  and  worship  of  Mary. 

Albertus  Magnus  has  developed  at  great  length  the  Scrip- 
tural reasons  for  Mary  worship.  If  we  know  his  process  of 
reasoning,  we  also  know  how  every  other  writer  thought  on 
this  matter.  First  of  all,  the  Scriptures  are  full  of  the 
honour  due  to  Mary  by  men  and  angels  and  even  by  Christ 
Himself.  Mary  alone  of  all  mortals  had  been  honored  by 


” Caesar  von  Heisterbach,  liii,  22. 
“Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  144. 

“ Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  92. 
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the  angelic  salutation.  (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Paul 
was  supposed  to  have  advocated  the  worship  of  Mary  in 
Rom.  i6:  6, — “Salute  Mariam”.)  In  fact  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Old  Testament  had  specially  ordered  the  worship  of 
the  Mother.  Ps.  99 : 5, — “And  worship  at  his  footstool : 
Holy  is  He.”  Of  course  this  “scabellum”  or  footstool  was 
the  Virgin  Mother.'^”  Gratitude  and  love  should  lead  us  to 
worship  Mary.  Mary  is  the  spiritual  mother  of  all  be- 
lievers. In  Lk.  2 : 7 we  are  told  that  she  “brought  forth  her 
first-born  son”  and  in  Rom.  8 : 29  we  read  of  Christ  as  the 
first-born  among  many  brothers.  From  this  the  universal 
motherhood  of  Mary  is  apparent,  as  also  the  obligation  of 
every  Christian  to  worship  her.'^^  We  worship  God  the 
Father,  and  Christ  our  Brother.  Why  not  also  Mary,  the 
the  Mother,  they  would  say. 

Lack  of  faith  in  Mary  and  in  her  right  to  be  worshipped 
was  a mortal  sin.  Bonaventura  in  his  “Quicunque  vult”  (a 
Marian  creed  on  the  plan  of  the  Athanasian  creed)  makes 
the  following  startling  statement,  while  referring  to  such 
faith  in  Mary:  “If  anyone  does  not  preserve  entire  and 
inviolate  this  faith,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  for  ever.”'^^ 
In  actual  life  Mary  was  regarded  as  jealous  for  her  own 
honour,  punishing  those  who  detracted  from  her,  and  re- 
warding those  who  were  most  faithful  in  their  worship.  In 
the  court  chapel  at  Veldenz  (near  Bernkastel)  there  is  an 
old  picture  of  the  Virgin.  Once  a noble  Lady  from  the 
castle  entered  the  chapel,  and  seeing  the  old  picture,  spoke  of 
it  in  slighting  terms.  The  Virgin,  incensed  at  the  disrespect, 
foretold  to  another  lady  a life  of  misery  and  hardship  for 
the  offender,  which  soon  came  to  pass.  In  a few  days  she 
was  robbed  of  all  her  property  by  her  son,  and  ever  after 
lived  as  a beggar  in  great  poverty.  Thus  Mary  punished 
all  those  who  in  any  way  insulted  her  majesty.'^®  On  the 

"Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  57  and  59.  Vulgate  for  Psalm  99:  5: 
“Adorate  scabellum  pedum  ejus,  quoniam  sanctum  est.” 

”Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  44. 

” Bonaventura,  xiv,  223. 

” Caesar  von  Heisterbach,  xlvii,  171. 
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other  hand  nothing  was  supposed  to  please  Mary  more  than 
a great  zeal  for  her  worship.  The  following  anecdote  shows 
this:  “There  was  a priest  of  a parish,  who  was  of  honest 
and  good  life,  and  could  say  no  mass  but  mass  of  our  Lady, 
the  which  he  sang  devoutly  in  the  honour  of  her,  wherefore 
he  was  accused  before  the  bishop,  and  was  anon  called 
before  him.  And  the  priest  confessed  that  he  could  say 
none  other  mass,  wherefore  the  bishop  reproved  him  sore 
as  unconning  and  an  idiot,  and  suspended  him  of  his  mass, 
that  he  should  no  more  sing  none  from  then  forth  on.  And 
then  our  blessed  Lady  appeared  to  the  bishop  and  blamed 
him  much  because  he  had  so  entreated  her  chaplain,  and 
said  to  him  that  he  should  die  within  thirty  days  if  he  re- 
established him  not  again  to  his  office  accustomed.  Then 
the  bishop  was  afeared,  and  sent  for  the  priest  and  prayed 
him  of  forgiveness,  and  bade  him  that  he  should  not  sing 
but  of  our  Lady.” 

There  is  one  other  question  which  it  is  desirable  to  discuss 
here.  To  what  extent  did  this  worship  of  Mary  affect  the 
moral  life?  Mary  along  with  the  saints  frequently  appeared 
in  person  to  help  and  protect  her  worshippers.  Instances  of 
this  are  frequent  in  all  mediaeval  literature  of  the  narrative 
type,  such  as  Caesar  of  Heisterbach.  What  we  'want  to  note 
is  rather  whether  this  Mariolatry  to  any  appreciable  extent 
modified  or  helped  the  moral  life  of  Christians.  We  have 
seen  how  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  was  her  chief 
virtue,  and  an  irrefutable  argument  in  favour  of  celibacy. 
Thus  Mary  was  related  in  a peculiar  manner  to  chastity 
and  to  all  social  vices.  She  demanded  from  her  servants 
the  greatest  purity.  A characteristic  of  all  true  followers  of 
Mary  is  “munditia”  or  cleanness.  The  opposite  or  “immun- 
ditia”  is  specially  hateful  to  the  Virgin.  This  term  is  de- 
fined “in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word  uncleanness,  and  em- 
braces fornication,  adultery,  lewdness,  incest,  sodomy,  etc.” 
But  the  Virgin  demands  a much  higher  morality  than  the 
purely  external.  Her  servants  to  be  pure  must  abstain  “from 


” De  Voragine,  v,  io8. 
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all  illicit  and  perverse  thoughts,  which  separate  them  from 
God,  from  all  imaginations,  pleasurable  feelings,  desires, 
memories,  excitations,  and  sympathies  of  this  nature.”'^^ 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  morality ; in  its  essence  it  is  thor- 
oughly Christian.  If  the  worship  of  Mary  had  even  lead 
some  souls  to  such  a high  plane  of  moral  living  and  this  we 
know  it  actually  did,  it  was  not  a wholly  unmixed  evil.  The 
great  mistake  was  that  men  had  not  been  satisfied  with  hon- 
oring her  as  an  example  of  the  purest  womanhood,  but  had 
gone  on  to  worship  her  as  divine  and  as  the  mediator  with 
Christ.  Like  all  else  in  the  Church  of  Rome  there  was  an 
element  of  truth,  which  produced  good  fruits,  as  well  as  an 
element  of  falsehood  and  superstition  which  brought  forth 
its  evil  fruits. 

Albertus  Magnus,  xxxvi,  126-8.  “Large  autem  sumpto  vocabulo 
immunditia  complectitur  fornicationem,  adulteriam,  moechiam,  incestum, 
sodomiticum,  etc.”  p.  127. 

Grove  City,  Pa. 


John  B.  Kelso. 


GERMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA  DURING  THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Part  I. 

To  the  student  of  history,  who  interprets  that  term  to 
mean  ideas  as  much  as  events,  who  believes  with  Lord 
Acton,  that  that  science  derives  its  best  virtue  from  regions 
beyond  the  sphere  of  state,  American  civilization  to-day 
offers  not  only  much  tempting  material  for  speculation,  but 
even  more  food  for  sober  reflection.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  one  of  development  and  expansion  mainly  along 
lines  which  already  existed  in  the  colonial  period  or  were 
marked  out  at  the  foundation  of  the  national  government. 
Our  political  system,  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  is  but  the  natural  growth  and  adaptation  of  the 
institutions  of  English  common  law  and  has  undergone  no 
serious  modification  from  the  influence  of  that  stream  of 
foreign  immigration  which  has  flowed  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly into  the  United  States  since  the  early  twenties.  The 
English  language,  with  all  that  it  means  for  civilization,  has 
maintained  its  ascendency,  and  the  first  generation  of  chil- 
dren, springing  from  foreign-born  parents,  have,  as  a rule, 
adopted  that  tongue  without  a struggle.  The  evangelical 
type  of  Protestant  Christianity,  which  traces  its  origin  back 
to  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  was  for  over  a century 
certainly  the  most  potent  element  in  American  culture.  It 
was  this  spiritual  force,  more  than  any  other,  which  kept 
even  pace  with  the  march  of  civilization  toward  the  West, 
dotted  the  country  from  the  Alleghenies  to  the  Pacific  with 
denominational  colleges  and  ably  maintained  its  position  of 
social  leadership  in  all  humanitarian  and  philanthropic  en- 
terprises for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  nation.  And  finally,  the  ideal  of  liberal 
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culture  in  education,  which  came  into  being  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  successor  to  the  older 
classical  training  for  theological  ends,  may  be  said  to  have 
dominated  our  institutions  of  learning  until  about  the  year 
1875.  For  it  was  not  until  this  period  that  the  growth  of 
scientific  schools,  which  had  been  founded  first  about  1850, 
began  to  assume  formidable  proportions  and  to  exert  a 
modifying  influence  on  the  traditional  course  of  study. 

In  contrast  to  the  nineteenth,  the  twentieth  century  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  change  and  transition.  On  all  sides  signs 
of  departure  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  are  visible. 
Everywhere  unsolved  problems  are  emerging  and  unsettled 
conflicts  growing  more  intense.  The  flood  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, that  still  continues  to  pour  into  our  land,  forebodes 
a serious  modification,  if  not  a transformation,  in  the  racial 
character  of  our  people.  In  our  industrial  system  the  reac- 
tion from  the  unfettered  individualism  and  free  competition 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  led  to  that 
vast  combination  of  capital  which  has  had  such  a corrupting 
influence  on  public  life  and  whose  regulation  is  now  taxing 
the  best  efforts  of  our  legislators.  This  in  turn  has  called 
forth  the  organization  of  labor,  and  the  consequent  con- 
flict between  labor  and  capital  has  given  a powerful  impulse 
to  that  socialistic  movement  which  is  manifesting  itself  in 
the  agitation  for  the  public  ownership  of  utilities  in  our 
large  municipalities. 

Parallel  to  these  transitions  in  the  industrial  and  social 
sphere,  changes  equally  significant  are  being  accomplished 
in  the  realm  of  culture.  Not  only  has  modern  science 
vastly  widened  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  but 
the  modern  scientific  spirit  has  also  pervaded  the  older 
branches  of  intellectual  pursuit.  In  religion  the  center  of 
gravity  seems  to  have  shifted  from  speculation  about  the 
life  to  come  to  amelioration  of  the  life  here.  While  the 
Church  has  been  making  unparalleled  efforts  along  charit- 
able and  humanitarian  lines,  the  so-called  higher  criticism 
has  been  at  work  seriously  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
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old  theology.  Nay,  so  fierce  have  become  the  assaults  of 
critical  rationalism  on  the  fundamental  theistic  conceptions 
themselves  that  the  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  become 
the  great  battleground  between  faith  and  knowledge,  theol- 
ogy and  science,  idealism  and  materialism.  Education,  the 
slowest  of  all  cultural  forces  to  change,  has  undergone  sim- 
ilar transformations.  In  many  quarters  the  old  landmarks 
have  been  swept  almost  entirely  away.  For  the  old  ideal 
of  culture  with  its  fixed  course  of  study  has  been  substituted 
the  ideal  of  social  efficiency,  with  its  more  or  less  restricted 
elective  system.  The  development  of  the  physical  sciences 
has  led  to  the  marvellous  growth  of  technical  schools  and  all 
our  larger  institutions  have  been  forced  to  establish  post- 
graduate departments  in  which  original  research  is  encour- 
aged in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  a more  complex  and 
heterogeneous  civilization.  And  lastly  in  the  realm  of  let- 
ters, signs  of  a transition  are  not  lacking.  The  great  repre- 
sentatives of  that  older  interpretation  of  life  which  held  to 
individual  responsibility  in  ethics,  regarded  man  as  the 
maker  of  events  and  clung  to  the  poetic  forms  developed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  have  all  passed  away. 
In  their  stead  a new  generation  has  sprung  up  which,  in 
problem  novels  and  problem  plays,  seeks  to  interpret  life  in 
terms  of  heredity  and  environment,  lays  exclusive  emphasis 
on  characterization  and  situation  and  in  its  search  for  a new 
form  in  which  to  embody  its  new  ideal,  boldly  asserts  that 
classical  absolutism  has  been  overthrown  forever.  While  it 
may  be  freely  acknowledged  that  no  member  of  the  new 
school  compares  in  literary  stature  with  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  old,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a time  of 
shifting  social  conditions  and  unstable  ethical  conviction  is 
never  conducive  to  the  production  of  great  literature.  With 
all  their  shortcomings,  the  new  novel  and  new  drama  are 
permeated  with  deep  moral  earnestness  and  show  an  intense 
sympathy  with  the  masses  in  their  struggle  for  social  and 
intellectual  improvement.  Literature  seems  to  be  changing 
from  an  aristocratic  to  a democratic  type.  And  wrapped 
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up  within  these  studies  in  sombre  drab  and  gray  may  lie  the 
germs  of  the  poetry  of  the  future. 

Now  all  these  changes,  problems  and  conflicts  should  not 
be  made  subjects  of  vain  regret  and  fruitless  pessimism. 
They  have  all  emerged  as  the  necessary  results  of  expansion 
and  development.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  the  very 
conditiones  sine  qnibus  non  of  national  progress.  In  these 
cosmopolitan  days  of  unrestricted  communication  and  inter- 
course they  but  emphasize  the  old  truth  more  than  ever,  that 
each  succeeding  generation  must  conquer  life  anew.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  reckless  to  assert  that  all  these 
transitions  and  transformations  are  for  good.  But  in  our 
attitude  toward  them  we  dare  not  be  determined  by  tradi- 
tional considerations  alone.  Since  the  United  States  has 
attained  the  dignity  of  a world-power,  with  all  the  responsi- 
bilities and  opportunities  that  such  a position  involves,  there 
is  need,  as  never  before,  of  a dispassionate  study  of  the 
forces  which  are  exercising  this  transforming  influence  on 
our  social,  educational  and  religious  ideals.  Only  thus  can 
we  hope  to  understand  their  meaning,  to  estimate  their 
power  and  to  gain  some  standard  by  which  their  quality  and 
character  may  be  fairly  judged  and  appreciated. 

With  this  end  in  view  we  propose  in  the  following  pages 
to  trace  the  history  of  a set  of  forces,  which,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  has  become  the  most  conspicuous,  if 
not  the  most  potent  influences,  in  determining  the  character 
of  American  culture.  These  forces  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  name  German  influence.  In  the  form  of  immigra- 
tion it  has  made  the  largest  single  contribution  to  our  popu- 
lation. German  blood  is,  therefore,  bound  to  be  a very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  a distinctly  Amer- 
ican physical  and  intellectual  type.  As  a result  of  this  immi- 
gration, a new  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  has  been  making  gigantic  strides  forward  in  the 
Middle  West.  Its  number  of  communicants  already  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  various  Presbyterian  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Lutheranism  is,  therefore,  no  longer  an 
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element  to  be  easily  absorbed  by  other  churches,  but  one 
likely  to  leave  a deep  impression  on  the  religious  character 
of  our  people.  In  the  educational  sphere  it  is  German  in- 
fluence again  which,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has  trans- 
formed the  old  American  college  into  the  new  American 
university,  a type  whose  form  and  spirit  have  been  largely 
determined  by  the  state  institutions  of  the  Middle  West. 
Not  only  are  most  of  our  professors  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to-day  German  trained,  but  the  methods 
employed,  as  well  as  the  results  communicated  in  theology, 
philosophy,  history  and  the  sciences  are  largely  the  products 
of  German  thought  and  research.  In  literature  itself,  the 
influence  of  the  contemporary  German  drama  is  already 
making  itself  felt,  and  finally,  that  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  musical  art,  is  due  to  German  inspiration  and 
German  methods  is  a fact  too  obvious  to  need  further 
comment. 

According  to  the  last  census,  there  had  come  to  the  United 
States  between  the  years  1821  and  1900^  over  five  million 
emigrants  from  Germany.  During  the  same  period  3,024,- 
222  English  and  3,871,255  Irish  emigrants  came  to  our 
shores.  Whatever  moulding  influence  our  English  political 
system  and  the  English  language  may  exercise,  these  figures 
at  once  dispel  the  illusion  that  the  American  people  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  so  far  as  blood  and  temperament  is  concerned.  A 
conservative  estimate^  shows  that  certainly  one-third  and 
more  probably,  owing  to  the  great  fecundity  of  the  German 
marriage,  one-half  of  our  population  is  of  German  descent. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  is  not  the  assertion  that  German 
influences  are  altering  the  racial  character  of  our  people 
quite  justified?  Will  the  Anglo-Saxon  racial  type  be  strong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  against  the  Celt  and  the  German, 
not  to  mention  the  great  influx  from  the  Latin  races  which 

* Emigration  did  not  set  in  strongly  until  after  the  war  of  1812.  Pre- 
vious to  1821  no  official  statistics  in  regard  to  immigration  are  to  be  had. 

“Julius  Goebel:  Das  Deutschthum  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  von 
Nord-Amerika.  Munchen,  1904. 
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has  come  to  the  United  States  within  the  last  decade?  Or 
is  history  only  repeating  itself  and  are  the  German  genius 
with  its  steadiness  and  fidelity  to  nature,  the  Celtic  genius 
with  its  sentiment,  grace,  charm  and  spirituality,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  with  its  talent  for  affairs,  again  to 
commingle  and  produce  a type,  as  Matthew  Arnold^  thinks 
they  have  done  in  England,  which  shall  make  American 
institutions  and  American  civilization  the  dominant  forces 
in  the  progress  of  the  world?  These  are  questions  upon 
which  ethnologists  may  speculate  but  which  time  alone  can 
answer.  Herbert  Spencer  would  tell  us  that  the  German, 
the  Celt  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  not  races  too  divergent 
in  character  to  mingle  harmoniously.  In  the  process  of 
Americanization,  their  commingling  will  cause  no  deteri- 
oration in  the  racial  character  of  our  people.  But  in  any 
case,  we  may  feel  sure  that  German  idealism,  German  con- 
scientiousness, German  emotionalism  and  German  love  of 
music  will  not  be  eliminated  without  leaving  marked  traces 
on  the  American  culture  of  the  future. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Middle 
West  is  another  cultural  element  which  merits  consideration. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  direct  result  of  immigration.  But 
as  the  English  language  gradually  supplants  the  German, 
the  Swedish,  and  the  Danish,  this  church  will  undoubtedly 
become  a more  and  more  powerful  factor  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  While  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
has  abdicated  its  position  of  social  leadership^  in  favor  of 
art,  music  and  the  drama  and,  as  a result,  has  sunk  into  the 
position  of  a mere  repository  for  a creed,  Lutheranism  in 
America  has  expanded  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  the 
city  of  Chicago  there  are  as  many  communicants  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  as  in  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian  and 

* Compare  his  suggestive  essay : Celtic  Literature,  particularly  Chaps. 
IV.  and  V. 

* During  the  decade  1895-1905  the  number  of  Protestant  theological 
students  at  the  German  Universities  has  decreased  fifty  per  cent,  from 
4347  to  2186.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  Catholic  theo- 
logical students  has  increased  from  1079  to  1680. 
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Methodist  combined.®  In  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Detroit,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  the  Lutheran  Church 
stands  first.  To-day  the  total  number  of  communicants  in 
the  United  States  is  1,789,766,®  giving  it  fourth  place  in 
rank  as  a religious  power.  While  this  church  has  a very 
loose  organization  and  no  fewer  than  seventeen  varieties 
of  Lutherans  can  be  counted,  yet  its  significance  as  a cul- 
tural and  religious  factor  should  not  be  overlooked.  If 
German  science  tends  to  reduce  the  world  to  matter  and 
motion,  if  German  higher  criticism  has  shaken  man’s  con- 
fidence in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  German  critical 
rationalism  his  reliance  on  philosophy,  here  at  least,  is  a 
German  influence  which  will  tend  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of 
man’s  spiritual  calling  and  eternal  destiny.  Among  the 
masses  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West  it  will  serve  as  a 
powerful  check  upon  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  the  day. 
While  its  great  mission  is  at  present  to  safeguard  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  immigrant  against  the  tendency 
toward  indifference  and  barbarism,  which  always  besets 
migration  from  an  old  to  a new  environment,  yet  it  may 
have  a larger  part  to  play  in  the  religious  life  of  the  future, 
if  the  present  drift  toward  Episcopalianism  is  a trustworthy 
sign  of  the  times.  It  was  Joubert  who  remarked  that  the 
austere  sects  excite  the  most  enthusiasm  at  first,  but  the 
temperate  sects  have  always  been  the  most  enduring.  With 
its  elastic  theology,  its  less  austere  attitude  toward  the  joys 
of  life,  its  elaborate  ritual  and  use  of  music,  the  Lutheran 
Church  will  have  a powerful  attraction  for  those  who  lay 
little  emphasis  on  the  logical  formulation  of  creeds  but  much 

“ Compare : Henry  Eyster  Jacobs : A History  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York  1893,  pp.  446-447. 

® The  statistics  gathered  by  H.  K.  Carroll  for  the  Christian  Advocate 
(1905)  are  as  follows: 


Baptists 

...  S.150,185 

Moravians  

16,327 

Catholic 

..  10,233,824 

Presbyterians  

. . . 1,687,697 

Congregationalists. . . 

667,951 

Prot.  Episcopal  . . . 

807,924 

Lutherans 

. . 1,789,766 

Schwenkfelders  .... 

600 

Mennonites 

60,953 

Unitarians  

71,000 

Methodists 

. . 6,256,738 
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on  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  in  worship.  And  if  there  be 
any  nisus  among  the  American  sects  toward  a visible  eccle- 
siastical unity,  as  the  counterpart  of  the  Church  one  and 
invisible,  the  affinity  between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Episco- 
pal organizations  would  make  them  the  most  natural  allies. 
As  early  as  1750  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America  began 
to  absorb  the  Swedish  Lutheran  congregations  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  1761  the  Bishop  of  London,  induced 
by  the  impending  change  in  language  in  Pennsylvania  from 
the  German  to  the  English,  proposed'^'  that  the  Episcopal 
and  Lutheran  churches  in  America  be  united.  Future  gen- 
erations may  witness  the  consummation  of  some  such  plan. 

The  beginning  of  German  influence  on  our  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  dates  back  to  1837,  the  year  in  which  the 
University  of  Michigan  was  founded  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. This  was  the  first  of  those  State  universities  in  the 
West  which  are  avowedly  fashioned  after  theGerman  model. 
From  the  beginning,  these  institutions  were  designed  to 
form  the  capstone  of  a State  system  of  education.  They 
were  equipped  with  three  of  the  traditional  four  faculties. 
In  their  organization  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
school  of  arts  and  the  school  of  sciences.  Depending  upon 
the  State  for  support,  their  courses  of  study  have  been 
promptly  adapted  to  the  demands  of  public  opinion.  As  a 
consequence,  they  have  aimed  at  social  efficiency  rather  than 
culture  in  education,  and  lay  the  chief  emphasis  on  those 
courses  which  will  render  the  student  most  useful  to  society 
and  the  State.  But  not  merely  in  their  external  character 
do  they  show  a closer  kinship  with  the  German  than  the 
English  university  type.  Their  faculties  are  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  original  research  and  have  become  the  most 
ardent  champions  of  the  methods  of  scientific  classification 
and  generalization.  While  these  State  universities  undoubt- 
edly lack  some  of  the  humanizing  traditions  from  the  colo- 
nial period,  which  still  cling  to  the  older  institutions  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  yet  their  transforming  influence  as 


’ H.  E.  Jacobs,  ibid.,  p.  280  ff. 
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educational  factors  cannot  be  gainsaid.  When  we  recall 
that  no  fewer  than  ten  State  universities  exist  to-day,  with 
a registration®  ranging  from  1377  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana  to  4521  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  that 
in  1868  Cornell  University  was  established  with  the  same 
ideal  of  public  utility  as  the  State  universities,  that  Harvard 
in  the  early  seventies  began  those  reforms  which  have  ended 
in  a free  elective  system,  to  be  followed  in  1876  by  the 
foundation  of  Johns  Hopkins,  an  institution  expressly  for 
advanced  work,  and  that,  finally,  Yale  in  1900  was  com- 
pelled to  take  a long  step  in  the  same  direction,  we  cannot 
escape  the  inference  that  it  is  the  State  institutions  of  the 
West  that  have  fixed  the  American  university  type,  and  that 
this  type,  German  in  form  as  well  as  spirit,  is  the  one  best 
suited  to  the  democratic  genius  of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  predominance  of  the  contemporary  German  drama 
on  the  American  stage  is  another  sign  of  the  influence  which 
German  thought  is  exercising  on  American  culture.  During 
the  last  ten  years  the  dramas  of  Sudermann,  Hauptmann 
and  Halbe,  in  English  versions,  have  entirely  supplanted  the 
French  society  plays  which  for  two  decades  or  more  had 
been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  As  a recent  his- 
torian^ of  German  literature  observes,  these  dramas  “deal 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  conflicts  in  modern  German 
social  life,  the  struggle  between  monarchy  and  democracy, 

’For  statistics  of  registration  at  the  American  universities  during 
the  last  five  years,  see:  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  University  Registration 
Statistics  in  Science,  Dec.  8,  1905.  Prof.  Tombo’s  remarks  are  valuable 
as  many  misleading  tables  have  been  published  in  various  newspapers. 
The  author  of  the  present  paper  does  not  wish  the  inference  drawn  that 
he  lays  undue  weight  on  mere  figures.  The  equipment  of  a university, 
the  personelle  of  its  instructors,  the  standard  of  scholarship  it  main- 
tains are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  However,  several  of  the  State 
universities  have  a splendid  equipment,  among  their  professors  are  to 
be  found  some  of  the  most  eminent  scholars,  jurists  and  scientists  of 
the  country,  and  during  the  last  five  years  several  of  them  have  raised 
their  standards  at  the  cost  of  a decrease  in  registration. 

*Kuno  Francke:  A History  of  German  Literature,  6th  ed.  New 
York.  1905. 
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between  society  and  the  individual,  between  the  Church  and 
free  thought,  between  industrialism  and  humanity,  between 
materialism  and  idealism.”  The  authors  of  them  “are 
steeped  in  Ibsen  and  Nietzsche,  they  sympathize  with  the 
revolt  of  the  masses  against  autocratic  and  plutocratic  class 
rule ; with  the  rebellion  of  the  individual  against  the  soulless 
conventions  of  society,  etc.”  The  significance  of  this  Ger- 
man drama  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  adapt 
poetry  to  modern  ideas  of  social  evolution.  A new  dramatic 
form  is  sought  in  which  to  embody  these  new  ideas.  Accord- 
ing to  the  teachings  of  Richard  Wagner,  this  drama  is  to 
take  its  place  as  one  of  the  highest  moral  agencies  in  the 
world  with  the  interpretation  and  sanctification  of  life  as  its 
supreme  mission.  This  new  school  does  not  consider  it  the 
function  of  poetry  to  solve  social  problems.  Its  office  is,  at 
most,  to  hold  up  social  ideals.  Now,  whether  or  no,  we 
agree  with  Tranche  that  the  German  drama  of  the  last 
decade  has  helped  “to  raise  the  social  strife  to  a higher 
level  and  to  make  it,  instead  of  an  instrument  of  destruction, 
an  instrument  of  progress  and  human  happiness,”  its  popu- 
larity is  not  the  least  of  the  signs  how  keenly  the  new  gen- 
eration in  Germany  feels  the  insufficiency  of  the  ideals  held 
up  in  the  Latinized  drama  of  Lessing  and  Schiller.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  the  classicism  of 
the  Renaissance  is  slowly  losing  its  sway  over  contemporary 
culture. 

What  the  future  of  this  drama  will  be  in  America  it  would 
be  rash  to  predict.  In  England  its  spirit  already  pervades 
the  work  of  that  arch-iconoclast,  George  Bernard  Shaw. 
And  here  in  New  York,  just  a short  while  ago,  one  of  our 
most  recent  successful  playwrights,  Charles  Klein,^®  gave 
utterance  to  the  dictum  first  pronounced  by  Frederich  Heb- 
bel,  from  whom  Ibsen  drew  his  first  inspiration,  that  the 
drama  must  always  concern  itself  with  the  problematic,  for 
that  which  is  solved  has  no  more  need  of  the  dramatist  than 
a healthy  man  of  a physician.  Like  all  the  members  of  this 


'"In  the  New  York  Sun,  Sunday,  March  4th,  1906. 
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school,  Klein  finds  the  chief  difficulty  in  characterization, 
i.  e.,  in  the  presentation  of  the  problematic  in  its  psychologi- 
cal development.  Whether  Klein  will  find  imitators  and 
inaugurate  a new  literary  movement  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  if  America  is  to  pass  through  the  same  social  conflicts 
that  agitate  Europe,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  new  problem 
play  will  find  a favorable  environment  on  American  soil 
also. 

The  strong  admixture  of  German  blood  in  the  national 
veins,  the  prominent  part  which  Lutheranism  is  playing  in 
our  religious  life,  the  influence  of  German  ideals  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  leading  position  of  the  German  drama  in  the 
attempt  to  put  a new  poetic  construction  upon  human  life, 
all  furnish  unmistakable  evidence  that  the  German  elements 
in  our  civilization  have  ceased  to  be  mere  materials  for 
Anglo-Saxon  assimilation  and  have  become  instead  the 
transforming  forces  in  our  culture,  which  may  lead  ulti- 
mately to  a new  racial  type,  to  a serious  modification  in  the 
character  of  American  Christianity,  to  a new  national  type 
of  university  and  to  a new  poetic  interpretation  of  human 
life.  But  whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans cannot  afford  to  be  blind  to  the  facts.  German  influ- 
ences in  American  life  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
warrant  a careful  study.  While  the  phases  just  mentioned 
are  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any  consid- 
eration, the  share  which  German  elements  have  had  in 
moulding  American  thought  and  civilization  in  the  past 
are  not  so  well  known,  and  it  is  with  these  in  particular  that 
the  present  investigation  has  to  do. 

A survey  of  the  course  which  American  culture  followed 
previous  to  the  year  1876^^  reveals  traces  of  two  pretty  well- 
defined  currents  of  German  influence.  The  first  came  to 
us  by  way  of  England  and  was  decidedly  religious  in  char- 
acter, more  particularly  emotionally  religious.  John  and 

“The  centennial  year,  in  which  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
founded,  may  be  taken  as  a convenient  land-mark  from  which  to  reckon 
the  setting  in  of  the  flood-tide  of  German  influence,  just  considered. 
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Charles  Wesley  were  its  chief  representatives  in  England, 
and  that  roving  revivalist,  George  Whitefield,  was  the  me- 
dium through  which  it  was  communicated  to  the  American 
people  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening,  in  the  year  1740. 
Impulses  fostered  by  the  spirit  of  German  Pietism  resulted 
in  a more  individualistic  and  emotional  type  of  religion, 
which  found  expression  in  its  subjective  side  in  a new 
hymnody  and  on  its  objective  in  the  beginning  of  philan- 
thropic enterprises  such  as  orphan  schools. 

The  second  current  was  of  a scholarly,  philosophic  and 
literary  character.  It  began  with  the  advent  of  American 
students  at  the  German  universities,  about  1820,  and  reached 
its  climax  between  1840  and  1850.  The  treasures  of  Ger- 
man scholarship  were  opened  to  American  students  for  the 
first  time  and  under  the  leadership  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  supported  later  by  Princeton,  this  led  to  the 
reform  of  Biblical  exegesis  in  America.  At  Cambridge  its 
philosophical  and  literary  aspects  were  more  in  the  ascend- 
ant. There,  the  idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  faith  philosophy 
of  Jacobi  seized  the  younger  generation  of  Unitarians  and 
culminated  in  what  is  known  as  the  transcendental  school  of 
philosophy.  This  philosophy,  in  turn,  dominated  the  theo- 
logical thinking  of  such  men  as  Emerson,  Parker,  Ripley 
and  F.  H.  Hedges,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  Renaissance  of  American  poetry.  An 
after  effect  of  this  same  current  may  be  traced  in  the  so- 
called  Mercersburg  theology  of  Drs.  Nevin,  Schaff  and 
F.  A.  Rauch,  which  was  an  attempt  to  apply  a later  form  of 
Hegelianism  to  the  interpretations  of  Church  History.  To 
Dr.  Schaff  also  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the  results 
of  German  research  in  Church  History,  chiefly  those  of 
Neander,  accessible  to  theological  students  in  America.  And 
finally,  to  this  same  movement  is  due  the  reform  after  the 
Prussian  model,  of  the  common  school  system  in  Massachu- 
setts by  Horace  Mann  and  in  Ohio  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe, 
and  the  establishment  of  a State  university  after  the  German 
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pattern  — the  University  of  Michigan  — in  1837,  already 
mentioned  above. 

It  is  to  the  first  current  of  German  influence  during  the 
colonial  period  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  in  this  paper. 
Specifically  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  points  of  contact 
and  the  relations  between  the  Pietistic  movement  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  Wesleyanism  in 
England  and  the  change  which  came  over  the  character  of 
American  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening. 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  and  among  the  Protestant  sects  of  America  a relig- 
ious movement  which  led  not  only  to  a decided  modification 
in  the  character  of  Protestant  Christianity,  but  also  to  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  the  domain  of  national  culture. 
Although  German  Pietism,  English  Wesleyanism  and  the 
Great  Awakening  in  America,  strictly  speaking,  started  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  yet  in  their  inmost  essence,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  their  outward  characteristics,  they  were 
really  one  and  the  same.  All  three  laid  the  chief  emphasis, 
nay,  at  times,  too  exclusive  emphasis,  on  the  subjective  side 
of  religion.  Their  aim  was  to  rekindle  a vital  religious 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  individual,  to  restore  to  the  human 
soul  its  sense  of  one-ness  with  the  Divine  and  to  make  that 
the  center  and  source  of  a religion  which  could  be  experi- 
enced as  well  as  believed.  The  doctrines  these  eighteenth 
century  revivalists  insisted  upon  were  not  new.  In  great 
part  they  only  repeated  what  Luther  and  the  Reformers 
had  already  taught;  “the  inanity  of  ecclesiastical  formalism, 
the  need  of  inner  regeneration  and  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers. In  their  historical  aspect,  these  revivals  of 
emotional  religion  follow,  on  the  one  hand,  the  subjective 
trend  in  the  religious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
whose  essence  had  been  an  appeal  to  the  individual  con- 
science.^® On  the  other  they  represent  an  individualistic 

“Cf.  Francke,  ibid.,  p.  175. 

“Cf.  Ernst  Troeltsch:  Protestantisches  Christentum  und  Kirche  in 
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reaction  against  the  empty  formalism  and  sterile  dogmatism 
which  in  both  Germany  and  England  had  settled  down  upon 
the  Church  after  that  institution  had  become  a political  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  In  some  respects  they 
thus  parallel  the  efforts  of  the  Independents  in  England  and 
mark  the  collapse  of  faith  in  the  State  Church  as  an  adequate 
authority  upon  which  to  rest  belief  in  Divine  revelation. 
At  the  same  time  they  seriously  undermine  the  confidence  in 
that  half-hearted,  rationalizing,  deistic  method  of  so  many 
divines  who  thought  the  truths  of  Christianity  could  be 
proved  by  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  to  analogies 
drawn  from  physical  nature.  Theologically  speaking,  these 
movements  were  likewise  a reaction  against  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  faith  alone.  In  his  bitter  dispute  with  the 
Papacy,  Luther  had  been  forced  to  carry  this  doctrine  to  an 
extreme.  As  a result,  great  laxity  in  regard  to  religious 
practice  had  followed.  The  Pietists  and  the  Methodists, 
therefore,  not  only  return  to  a cultivation  of  individual  feel- 
ing, but  aim  likewise  to  restore  good  works  to  their 
proper  place  in  religious  life.  Schools  for  orphans  and 
neglected  children,  care  of  the  poor,  the  sick  and  the  aged, 
preaching  in  prisons,  etc.,  all  bear  witness  to  the  philan- 
thropic and  missionary  zeal  which  was  inspired  by  this  new 
conception  of  religion. 

In  another  of  its  phases,  this  eighteenth  century  revival 
of  vital  religion  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth.  The  latter  was  militant  in  spirit  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  mutually  hostile  sects.  The 
former  was  more  quiescent  and  passive.  The  old  strife  with 
the  Papacy  drops  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.  The  religious 
leaders  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  aim  to  found  a 
new  sect.  Regeneration  within  the  Church  itself  was  the 

der  Neuzeit  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart  Teil  I.  Abteilung  4.  Berlin 
and  Leipzig.  1906. 

“Compare  the  interesting  essay  of  Mark  Pattison,  Tendencies  of 
Religious  Thought  in  England,  1688-1750  in  Essays,  Vol.  II.  Oxford. 
1889. 
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object  of  their  endeavors.  Convinced  that  mere  intellectual 
assent  to  logically  formulated  doctrines  meant  little  without 
the  full  co-operation  of  the  heart  and  will,  they  attached 
less  importance  to  particular  creeds  than  to  emotional  fer- 
vor and  good  conduct.  Ecclesiola  in  ecclesia  was  their 
motto.  The  Pietists  in  Germany  never  formed  a sect  at  all. 
Pietism  permeated  both  the  Lutheran  and  German  Re- 
formed Churches,  but  led  to  no  division  except  in  the  case 
of  the  extremist  Zinzendorf,  who  established  the  Moravians 
on  an  independent  basis.  But  ^ven  this  same  remarkable 
zealot  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  making  propaganda 
for  a rather  chimerical  scheme  of  union  among  the  different 
Protestant  denominations. 

Just  as  little  did  John  Wesley  in  England  intend  to  organ- 
ize a dissenting  body.  During  his  long  life  his  followers 
received  the  sacraments  either  at  the  regular  services  of  the 
Established  Church  or  when  in  his  own  societies,  always 
at  the  hands  of  priests,  regularly  ordained.  Although  the 
Wesleyan  movement,  with  its  compact  organization  and 
dissenting  practices,  was  inevitably  destined  to  become  a 
separatist  church,  yet  it  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  new  awakening  that  it  did  not  actually  become 
so  until  after  Wesley's  death.  Equally  characteristic  of 
this  new  religious  spirit  was  the  fact  that  Methodism,  in 
turn,  gave  rise  to  the  Evangelical  Party,  which  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  history  of  the  Established  Church  during 
the  century  that  followed.  And  here  in  America,  although 
the  censorious  spirit  of  both  Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent 
was  the  occasion  of  bitter  disputes,  rent  congregations  in 
twain  and  even  divided  the  Presbyterian  Church  into  the 
Old  and  New  Sides,  yet  when  the  period  of  emotional 
storm  and  stress  had  passed,  no  new  religious  sects  were  the 
result.  All  the  Protestant  churches  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion ultimately  felt  the  vitalizing  effect  of  the  new  movement 
and  each  assimilated  its  spirit  without  radical  change  in  any 
theological  tenet. 
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Pietism  in  Germany  antedates  both  Wesleyanism  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Great  Awakening  in  America.  Its  rise  is 
bound  up  with  the  names  of  Jacob  Spener  (1635-1705)  and 
August  Hermann  Francke  (1663-1727).  It  came  at  a time 
when  the  German  nation  lay  politically,  commercially,  in- 
tellectually and  religiously  paralyzed  from  the  blows  in- 
flicted by  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  when  Germany  was  sup- 
porting no  fewer  than  three  hundred  petty  courts,  each 
claiming  a European  sovereignty  of  its  own,  each  with  its 
little  army,  its  crowd  of  meddlesome  officials,  its  pusillani- 
mous princes,  its  French  mistresses,  its  French  language,  its 
fetes,  hunts  and  debauches.  As  an  English  historian  has 
said:  “The  annals  of  this  century  are  among  the  dreariest 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  scandal 
of  buzzing  courts  and  the  wrangling  of  diplomats  at  never- 
ending  congresses.”  Public  life  in  Germany  had  simply 
reached  the  nadir  of  political  and  moral  corruption.  And 
what  was  still  worse,  the  corruption  of  the  courts  spread 
to  the  people.  For  honor  and  honesty  were  substituted  a 
cavalier  morality,  which  consisted  in  a cringing  servility 
toward  the  ruling  aristocracy  and  a brutal  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  social  inferiors.  A wooden  and  sterile  pedantry 
ruled  at  the  universities.^®  Poetry  was  completely  divorced 
from  national  life  and  national  feeling  and  consisted  either 
of  rimed  prose  or  of  meaningless  bombast.  In  religion,  the 
principle  cujus  regio  ejus  religio  was  carried  through  with 
brutal  harshness.  In  the  Palatinate  and  elsewhere  princes 
arbitrarily  changed  the  religion  of  the  State  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  the  feelings  of  their  subjects. 

Under  such  dismal  conditions  it  was  well  for  German 
culture  that  there  was  left  a small  band  of  men  who  still 
struggled  to  keep  alive  the  ideals  of  man’s  spiritual  citizen- 
ship and  eternal  destiny.  While  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

’'James  Bryce:  The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Revised  edition.  New 
York.  1905. 

Compare  Goethe’s  bitter  satire  on  this  condition  in  Faust  I.,  verses 

1851  ff. 
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their  one-sided  cultivation  of  individual  feeling  had  its 
weak  points,  not  seldom  degenerating  into  a fantastic  mys- 
ticism which  manifested  itself  in  the  forms  of  odd  conceits 
in  praise  and  practice,  nevertheless  no  intellectual  or  moral 
force  in  eighteenth  century  Germany  exercised  such  a 
healthy  influence  as  this  same  Pietism.  The  efforts  of  the 
leaders  were  not  directed  toward  arousing  the  people  as  a 
whole;  they  were  content  to  save  individual  souls  and  to 
gather  about  them  the  devout  and  the  lowly.  But  even  thus. 
Pietism  became  a powerful  leaven  in  strengthening  the  moral 
fibre  and  the  self-consciousness  of  the  “Burger”  class  in 
society.  While  this  class  in  Germany  was  not  destined  to 
exercise  a political  influence  for  a long  while  to  come,  yet  the 
rise  of  a bourgeois  literature  bears  witness  to  its  growing  im- 
portance. Pietism  not  only  inspired  such  great  hymn  writers 
as  Gerhardt,  Terstergen  and  Scheffler  (Angelus  Silesius), 
but  it  lent  the  whole  tone  to  the  first  literary  spokesman  of 
the  middle  classes,  Gellert,  and  burst  forth  into  a flame  of 
noble  patriotic  and  religious  idealism  in  the  poetry  of  Klop- 
stock.  To  this  Pietism,  also,  Germany  owes  the  establish- 
ment of  A.  H.  Francke’s  Orphon-House  and  “Padagogium” 
at  Halle,  which  made  this  central  German  city  the  chief  seat 
of  evangelical  Christianity  for  over  a century.  This  “Pietas 
Hallensis”  was  the  prototype  of  Wesley’s  school  at  Kings- 
wood,  of  his  orphan-house  at  Newcastle,  of  Whitefield’s 
orphan-house  at  Savannah  and  of  many  other  efforts  to 
elevate  the  destitute  and  needy.  From  it  as  a center  radi- 
ated many  an  influence  to  England,  and  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  the  American  colonies.  And  finally  at  this 
same  shrine  was  enkindled  the  missionary  zeal  of  Zinzen- 
dorf  to  plant  a colony  in  the  New  World,  where  he  might 
realize  his  ideal  of  Apostolic  Christianity  with  its  com- 
munity of  goods,  its  schools  for  the  young,  its  love  feasts 
and  its  care  of  the  poor. 

The  history  of  Wesley’s  “Holy  Club”  at  Oxford  and  the 
rise  of  Methodism  in  England  are  too  well  known  to  need 
(5) 
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retelling  here.^'^  All  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  first 
four  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a period  of 
religious  and  moral  decline  in  England.  While  the  Church 
was  still  a power,  yet  it  seems  as  if  a spiritual  lethargy  had 
settled  upon  the  nation  after  the  fierce  religious  and  civil 
conflicts  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Archbishop  Laud’s 
attempt  to  elevate  the  Established  Church  to  the  same 
position  of  absolute  authority  which  the  Roman  Hierarchy 
had  once  enjoyed,  had  failed.  His  theories  of  Church  gov- 
ernment existed  only  in  name,  never  in  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strong  individualistic  tendency  among  the  inde- 
pendent sects  had  culminated  in  so  much  eccentricity  and 
fanaticism  that  sober-minded  men  had  lost  confidence  in  all 
such  one-sided  and  extreme  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
and  authority  of  Scripture.  As  a sort  of  makeshift  between 
these  two  extremes,  the  thoughtful  men  of  the  period  re- 
sorted to  common  sense  as  the  last  court  of  appeal,  which 
should  carefully  weigh  the  evidence  and  on  wholly  rational 
grounds  hand  down  a decision  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  binding  upon  all.  This  was  essentially  the  same 
position  as  that  maintained  in  Butler’s  Analogy  (1736), 
— a book  which  was  aimed  against  that  “loose  kind  of 
deism”  popular  in  the  educated  circles  of  the  day.  As  Clerk 
of  the  Closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  Butler  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  aristocratic  society.  With  his  deep  sense 
of  the  reality  of  religion,  he  was  pained  to  find  “an  avowed 
scorn  of  religion  in  some,  and  a growing  disregard  of  it  in 
the  generality.^*  Accordingly  he  set  about  to  demonstrate 

" The  best  account  perhaps  can  be  found  in  Tyerman’s  exhaustive 
work:  Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley.  3 vols.  New  York.  1872. 

A briefer  and  more  readable  work  with  special  reference  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  times  is:  The  Life  of  John  Wesley  by  C.  T.  Win- 
chester. New  York.  1906. 

A brief  survey  of  the  subject  can  also  be  found  in:  J.  M.  Buckley’s 
A History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United  States.  New  York.  1896. 

Wesley’s  Journals  in  his  collected  Works  are  still,  as  far  as  they  have 
been  printed,  the  indispensible  source  for  the  facts  of  his  life. 

” Compare  Mark  Pattison  in  the  essay  quoted  above  and  Matthew 
Arnold’s  essay:  Bishop  Butler  and  the  Zeit-geist. 
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the  truths  of  religion  in  his  closely  reasoned  arguments. 
Now,  wholly  aside  from  Butler’s  rather  indefinite  concep- 
tion of  nature  and  of  the  affections,  which  both  modern 
science  and  modern  psychology  have  pronounced  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  such  an  analogy,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  the  net  proceeds  of 
Butler’s  work  were  entirely  satisfactory.  A line  of  argu- 
ment which  ended  in  the  prudential  conclusion  that  “it  was 
safer  to  believe  than  not”  might  be  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  Common  sense  it  had,  but 
that  was  all.  The  transcendental  elements  in  religion  had 
been  wholly  lost  sight  of.  Such  a conception  might  keep 
men  moral  on  prudential  grounds,  but  it  was  not  the  kind 
which  enkindled  enthusiasm,  led  to  self-sacrifice  and  in- 
spired with  intense  missionary  zeal. 

These  were  the  very  elements  which  Wesleyanism  aimed 
to  restore.  Although  John  Wesley  himself  was  a logical 
reasoner,  a great  admirer  of  Bishop  Butler  and  a man  who 
seldom  gave  vent  to  his  feelings,  at  least  after  his  youthful 
period  of  emotional  conflict  was  over,  nevertheless  he  had 
a mystical  vein  in  his  character  and  the  religion  he  taught 
differs  widely  from  the  conception  of  the  deists.  Above  all 
he  insisted  on  the  subjective  element  in  religion.  He  de- 
manded a conversion,  a regeneration  of  the  individual  soul 
and  added  the  requirement  that  that  soul  should  be  able  to 
give  a satisfactory  account  of  its  religious  experience.  Fur- 
thermore, both  he  and  his  followers  believed  that  conversion 
was  not  due  to  man’s  reasoning  on  the  evidences  of  religion 
at  all,  but  was  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Prayer,  good 
works,  and  the  efforts  of  the  convert  might  be  necessary  as 
conditions  of  receiving  the  Divine  gift,  but  conversion  and 
regeneration  themselves  were  essentially  the  work  of  God. 
This  is  the  same  position  which  was  so  ably  elaborated  and 
defended  by  Jonathan  Edwards  here  in  America.  The 
grounds  of  religious  belief  were  thus  shifted  from  common 
reason  to  a subjective  experience,  and  the  essential  trans- 
cendental element  was,  at  the  same  time,  restored  to  its  due 
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place.  And  it  was  just  these  subjective  and  transcendental 
elements,  as  is  now  generally  recognized,  which  Wesley 
learned  from  the  Moravians. 

On  the  condition  of  English  society’^®  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  need  not  dwell  here.  But 
what  Wesleyanism  meant  as  a social  regenerating  power  can 
be  gathered  from  the  judgments  of  historians.  John  Rich- 
ard Green^®  has  said  that  the  noblest  result  of  the  Wesleyan 
movement  was  “the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance, 
the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  pro- 
fligate and  the  poor.”  And  a more  recent  writer^^  has  de- 
clared that  Wesley’s  greatest  service  was  not  to  the  Church 
but  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  John  Wesley  not  only 
brought  a message  of  eternal  salvation  to  that  lower  half  of 
society,  which  had  been  neglected  and  brutalized,  but  he 
was  among  the  first  to  minister  to  its  temporal  wants.  It 
was  he  who  first  demonstrated,  through  his  publishing 
house,  the  practicability  of  a good  and  cheap  literature 
which  could  be  spread  broadcast  among  the  people.  We 
may  smile  to-day  at  some  of  the  remedies  in  his  Primitive 
Physic,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  significance  of  these 
efforts  to  teach  an  ignorant  class  a rational  care  of  their 
bodies.  It  was  Wesley  again  who  influenced  John  Howard, 
the  great  prison  reformer.  It  was  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley who  ushered  in  a new  era  of  church  hymnology,  and  we 
shall  see  that,  for  both  their  philanthropic  and  hymnodic 
efforts,  they  had  had  forerunners  in  Germany. 

The  impulse  which  Wesleyanism  gave  to  the  democratic 
movement  of  the  times  was  most  important  for  the  future 
development  of  politics  in  England.  Methodism  came  at  a 
time  of  commercial  prosperity,  when  the  middle  class  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  its  future  control  of  the  state 

” Compare  Buckley:  A History  of  the  Methodists  in  the  United 
States  and  C.  T.  Winchester:  Life  of  Wesley,  Chap.  IV. 

Short  History  of  the  English  People. 

” F.  M.  Davenport:  Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals.  New 
York.  1905. 
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policy  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  to  this  class  that 
Wesley  especially  appealed,  and  from  it  likewise  were  drawn 
most  of  his  class  leaders  and  lay  preachers.  The  new  relig- 
ious spirit  thus  became  a powerful  leaven  in  increasing  the 
self-consciousness,  the  moral  force  and  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence of  a class,  which  political  economists  now  consider 
the  most  valuable  asset  in  the  life  of  any  nation.  Parallel 
with  the  rise  of  Wesleyanism,  came  the  development  of  a 
bourgeois  or  commoner  literature.  Lillo’s  George  Barnwell 
had  appeared  in  1731  to  be  followed  by  Richardson’s 
Pamela  in  1740.  These  works  were  the  first  attempts  in 
England  to  depict  phases  of  life  and  to  voice  emotions 
characteristic  of  the  middle  class  in  society.  It  can  hardly 
be  fortuitous  that  emotionalism  in  religion  and  sentimental- 
ism in  literature  both  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time. 
And  finally  what  Methodism  has  been  as  a social  force  in 
America  dare  not  be  overlooked.  Although  the  first  Meth- 
odist society  was  not  formed  in  New  York  until  1764  or 
1765,^^  and  the  church  was  not  organized  until  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  yet  to-day  it  ranks  first^®  in  numbers  among 
the  Protestant  denominations.  True  to  its  original  organi- 
zation and  to  its  subjective,  experimental  type  of  religion,  it 
has  always  been  the  ablest  in  reaching  the  masses.  Judged 
solely  by  the  magnitude  of  its  growth  and  the  extent  of  its 
sway,  Methodism  must  be  pronounced  the  most  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  Protestantism. 

Social  and  religious  conditions  in  America,  at  the  time 
of  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  were  naturally  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  home  countries.  Probably  a major- 
ity of  the  colonists  in  the  narrow  fringe  of  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  had  come  to  America  as  the  result  of 
religious  dissent  of  one  kind  or  another.  But  like  plants 

“ It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  founders  of  this  first 
Methodist  society  in  America,  Philip  Embury  and  Barbara  Heck,  were 
both  descendants  of  German  ‘Palatinates’  who  had  settled  first  in  Bal- 
lingrane,  Ireland. 

“ See  table,  p.  55,  note  6 Supra. 
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torn  up  by  the  roots  and  replanted  in  a new  soil,  they  had  a 
long  and  hard  struggle  to  establish  themselves  in  a new 
environment.  Cut  ofif  from  their  native  social  traditions, 
with  only  slight  means  of  intercourse  between  the  separate 
colonies,  engrossed  in  a bitter  struggle  for  existence  against 
a hostile  nature  and  a hostile  savagery,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  these  colonists  sometimes  succumbed  to  the  barbarizing 
tendencies  of  their  surroundings  and  that  the  outlook  for  a 
vigorous  religious  growth  was  not  encouraging.  In  New 
England,  where  the  church  exercised  the  greatest  influence, 
there  had  been  a marked  falling  off  from  the  high  character 
of  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  forefathers.  • The  children  of 
the  second  and  third  generations,  without  the  stirring  ex- 
periences of  their  ancestors  and  the  same  deep  consciousness 
of  a religious  mission  to  fulfill,  tended  to  become  more  and 
more  provincial  in  character.  The  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation they  had  retained  but  the  power  and  spirituality  of 
that  great  religious  movement  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
theocratic  union  of  Church  and  State  which  the  first  settlers 
had  set  out  to  establish,  in  the  end  proved  highly  detrimental 
to  vital  religion.  As  men  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church 
could  not  hold  office  and  yet  had  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
both  Church  and  State,  this  New  England  theocracy  led 
naturally  to  the  so-called  Half-way  Covenant,  by  virtue  of 
which  any  man,  unless  of  known  immoral  character,  could 
become  a member  in  full  communion  in  most  of  the  New 
England  churches,  regardless  of  the  fact  whether  he  could 
give  a satisfactory  account  of  his  own  religious  experience 
or  no.  So  far  did  this  practice  extend  that  many  of  the 
New  England  divines,  including  Solomon  Stoddard,  the 
grandfather  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  regarded  the  communion 
as  a “converting  ordnance.”  The  effort  to  do  away  with 
this  unsatisfactory  condition  in  the  church  was  the  cause  of 
Edward’s  dismissal  by  the  congregation  in  Northampton, 
as  is  well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  life  of  the  great 
metaphysician.  A recent  historian^^  has  summed  up  the 


“Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon:  A History  of  American  Christianity. 
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aspect  of  affairs  in  the  following  sentence : “By  the  end  of 
the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth  century,  New  England,  pol- 
itically, ecclesiastically,  theologically  and  morally  had  come 
into  a state  of  unstable  equilibrium.” 

The  middle  colonies  showed  a wider  diversity  than  else- 
where among  Christian  people,  not  only  in  regard  to  race 
and  language,  but  also  in  point  of  doctrinal  opinion  and 
ecclesiastical  connection.  Those  churches,  English,  Dutch 
and  German,  which  depended  for  support  on  a transatlantic 
hierarchy,  all  suffered  woefully  from  an  inadequate  supply 
of  means  as  well  as  of  men  properly  equipped  to  carry  on 
the  work  in  a colonial  community.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church^®  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  was  dwindling. 
Although  the  English,  after  the  conquest  of  New  Amster- 
dam in  1664,  were  slow  to  make  religious  changes,  never- 
theless, as  the  English  language  gradually  gained  the  upper 
hand,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  had  to  fight  more  and 
more  against  adverse  conditions.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  the  mixed  character  of  the  population  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  settlers  in  New  York  had  come  to  America 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  barter.  The  Episcopal 
Church,  both  in  the  middle  colonies  and  Virginia,  in  spite 
of  the  prestige  lent  to  it  by  royal  favor,  was  really  in  a posi- 
tion of  disadvantage.  Although  the  “Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  Christian  Knowledge”  had  made  some  missionary 
efforts  in  the  colonies,  yet  the  lax  character  of  many  of  the 
clergymen  sent  from  England,  the  vile  character  of  some  of 
the  royal  officials,  who  were  the  natural  sponsors  for  this 
church,  gave  rise  to  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  not  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  state  of  the  church  was  even  more  con- 

New  York.  1897.  Chaps.  X and  XI  contain  a fine  survey  of  the  Great 
Awakening  and  its  effects.  The  author  makes  free  acknowledgment 
of  his  indebtedness  to  this  work. 

“ Between  1700-1740  there  were  sixty-five  scattered  congregations 
with  only  nineteen  ministers,  almost  all  from  Europe.  S.  T.  Corwin : 
History  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.  New 
York.  1895.  Chaps.  II,  III,  and  IV. 
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fused.  The  Quakers  had  entered  upon  the  second  stage  of 
their  development  and  had  ceased  to  be  a proselyting  sect. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  with  its  center  in  Philadelphia, 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  well  organized  but  small.  It 
lacked  enthusiasm  as  the  efforts  of  the  Tennents  to  revitalize 
religion  seem  to  testify.  The  German  sects,  cut  off  from  the 
English  by  barriers  of  language  and  race  feeling,  were  like 
sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The  repeated  calls  for  aid  of 
the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed  on  the  mother 
churches  at  home  were  answered  so  tardily  that  only  the 
visit  of  Zinzendorf  to  the  German  churches  and  his  efforts 
to  unite  them,  finally  roused  the  home  churches  to  greater 
energy.2^  While  the  independent  German  sects,  with  all 
restraints  removed,  followed  their  centrifugal  bent  to  the 
extremes  of  quietism  and  monasticism.^^  According  to 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair,^®  an  eye-witness,  the  state  of  relig- 
ion in  Pennsylvania  was  lamentable:  “There  were  some 
religious  people,  and  a considerable  number  pretty  exact  in 
the  observance  of  the  external  forms  of  religion,  but  with 
this  the  most  part  seemed  to  rest  contented,  and  to  satisfy 
their  consciences  with  a dead  formality.  A lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  main  essentials  of  true  practical  religion 
and  the  doctrines  relating  thereto,  generally  prevailed.  The 
nature  and  necessity  of  the  new  birth,  were  but  little  known 
or  thought  of.  The  necessity  of  a conviction  of  sin  and 
misery,  in  order  to  a saving  closure  with  Christ,  was  hardly 
known  at  all,  etc.,  etc.”  In  short,  wherever  we  look,  we  find 
the  same  symptoms.  The  legalism  of  New  England  is 

“ This  was  in  1740.  As  a result  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Halle  sent 
H.  M.  Muhlenberg  (1767)  and  the  German  Reformed  Michael  Schlatter 
(1747).  These  men,  both  Halle  students,  succeeded  finally  in  reorgan- 
izing these  churches. 

” As  early  as  1700  a number  of  Germans,  among  them  Kelpius,  the 
hymn  writer,  lived  as  hermits  along  the  Wissahickon.  Conrad  Beissel 
(1691-1768)  founded  the  monkish  “Order  of  the  Solitary”  at  Ephrata, 
Pa.  See  J.  H.  Dubbs,  German  Reformed  Church,  p.  261. 

“In  Gillie’s  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  II,  p.  150,  quoted  also  by 
Tyerman;  Life  of  George  Whiteheld,  I,  322. 
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matched  by  formalism  and  indifference  elsewhere.  While 
differences  of  race  and  language  emphasize  not  only  the 
lack  of  unity  among  the  various  Christian  bodies  but  even 
the  total  absence  of  any  common  bond  of  sympathy. 

Now  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Great  Awakening  to 
breathe  a quickening  spirit  into  these  scattered  religious 
communities,  to  produce  a feeling  of  common  spiritual  in- 
terests and  to  pave  the  way  for  greater  unity  of  action 
among  the  colonists.  This  movement,  the  only  considerable 
one  of  an  intellectual  kind  before  the  political  agitation  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution,  marks  the  transition  from  a religion 
of  the  reason  to  a religion  of  the  heart,  from  the  Puritanic 
or  rationalistic  to  the  Methodist  or  emotional  type  of  Chris- 
tianity. For  better  or  for  worse  evangelical  or  “experi- 
mental” religion  was  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  Protestant 
churches  for  a century  to  come.  The  honor  of  having  started 
the  movement^^  in  America  is  usually  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Edwards.  As  early  as  1734  he  had  a notable  revival  in  his 
church  at  Northampton.  His  correspondence  with  Dr.  Watts 
and  Dr.  Guyse  of  London,  led  to  the  publication  there,  in 
1736,  of  hisN arrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.  This  book 
came  into  the  hands  of  John  Wesley  and  can  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  immediate  causes  leading  to  re- 
vivals both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  How  much  Wes- 
ley was  influenced  by  Edwards  may  be  further  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  former’s  publications  for  the 
year  1744  is  to  be  found:  The  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a 
Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  extracted  from  Mr.  Edwards, 
Minister  of  Northampton  in  New  England.  Wesley’s 

“For  the  history  of  the  Great  Awakening  see:  Tracy:  The  Great 
Awakening;  Charles  Hodge:  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States.  Phila.,  1840;  Robert  Ellis 
Thompson:  A History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in'the  United  States. 
New  York,  1895.  Williston  Walker:  A History  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  the  United  States.  New  York,  1894;  S.  B.  Dwight:  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  New  York,  1829;  Tyerman:  Life  of  George  White- 
field.  London,  1876.  Whitefield’s  Journal  (London)  is  still  an  indis- 
pensable original  source. 
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biographer,  Tyerman,®"  remarks : “By  publishing  this  calm, 
pointed,  argumentative  treatise,  Wesley  made  its  sentiments 
his  own.”  While  the  English  reformer  undoubtedly  drew 
his  emotional  power  from  German  sources  it  was  from  the 
American  metaphysician  that  he  learned  to  harness  and 
guide  it  into  the  most  effective  channels.  Edwards’  early 
efforts  were  quickly  followed  by  scattered  revivals  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  under  Jonathan  Dickinson,  at  New  Brunswick 
in  the  church  of  Gilbert  Tennent  and  under  the  leadership 
of  Samuel  Blair  at  Londonderry,  Pa.  But  nevertheless, 
Edwards’  revivals  and  those,  which  immediately  followed 
elsewhere,  were  local  in  their  influence.  There  were  no 
sign  that  they  would  become  extensive.  The  first  glow  of 
fervour  had  largely  spent  its  force  when  the  man  arrived  in 
May,  1738,  who  was  to  make  the  revival  general,  to  infuse 
a fervent  emotionalism  into  American  Christianity  and  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  common  religious  feeling  among 
the  English  speaking  Christians  of  North  America. 

This  man  was  George  Whitefield,  the  first  among  the 
members  of  Wesleys  “Holy  Club”  at  Oxford.  He  had 
come  to  America  at  the  request  of  the  Wesleys  to  take  up 
the  missionary  work  in  Georgia.  Like  them,  he,  too,  came 
over  in  the  same  ship  with  a number  of  German  Pietists®^ 
and  had  ample  opportunity  to  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  quietistic  introspective  type  of  religion.  Eurther- 
more,  it  was  during  this  three  months  sojourn  in  Georgia 
that  Whitefield  visited  the  Orphan-house®^  of  the  Salzburger 
settlement.  The  leaders  of  this  German  colony.  Pastors 
Boltzius  and  Griinau,  had  both  been  trained  under  Francke 
at  Halle.  One  of  their  first  cares  had  been  to  establish  an 
orphan-house  at  Ebenezer  after  the  pattern  of  the  “Pietas 
Hallensis.”  Although  Whitefield  had  already  read  of 

^ Life  and  Times  of  John  Wesley,  I,  467. 

Salzburger  exiles.  See  Bishop  Hurst  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  1892 
(p.  344)  for  an  account  of  the  Salzburger  colony. 

“See  Whitefield’s  Journal  under  date  of  Tuesday,  July  ii,  1738,  for 
an  account  of  this  visit.  Quoted  below. 
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Francke’s  famous  institution,  yet  this  visit  was  probably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  desire  to  establish  an  orphan- 
house  in  Georgia,  for  on  his  return  to  England  he  immedi- 
ately set  about  raising  funds  for  this  purpose  and  in  a short 
time  succeeded  in  collecting  more  than  a thousand  pounds. 
This  winter  of  1738-1739  in  England  was  a memorable  one, 
too,  for  Whitefield,  as  well  as  for  Wesley.  After  taking 
orders,  the  former  began  that  wonderful  career  as  a field 
preacher  which  has  only  few  parallels  in  church  history. 
While  both  the  former  and  the  latter  spent  much  time  to- 
gether in  the  Moravian  society  in  Fetter  Lane,  cultivating 
this  new  type  of  emotional  religion  under  the  direct  tutelage 
of  such  men  as  the  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler. 

Filled  with  this  new  enthusiasm  and  the  conviction  that 
inner  regeneration  was  the  chief  need  of  his  age  Whitefield 
embarked  for  Philadelphia  again  in  August,  1739.  The 
fame  of  his  eloquence  had  gone  before  him.  The  universal 
desire  to  hear  him  shows  clearly  that  the  emotional  centre  of 
gravity,  for  the  masses  at  least,  still  lay  in  the  domain  of 
religion.  The  details  of  his  whirlwind  religious  campaign 
need  not  be  recounted  here.  From  Maine  to  Georgia  he 
preached  to  thousands.  Everywhere  the  crowds  were 
seized  with  the  soul-distress  which  found  vent  in  cries, 
groans,  faintings,  convulsions,  voices,  visions  and  revela- 
tions. Nowhere  did  he  forget  to  collect  large  sums  for  his 
orphan-house.  The  fact  that  he  was  an  ordained  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  became  a Calvinist  under 
the  influence  of  the  Tennents  and  Edwards  during  this 
journey,  that  he  did  not  aim  to  found  a new  sect  but  only 
to  infuse  life  into  the  old  ones,  made  him  at  this  time  a wel- 
come guest  everywhere.  While  his  dramatic  powers  as  an 
orator  enabled  him  to  exert  an  influence  over  the  masses 
which  seems  in  our  cold  critical  days  almost  incredible. 
His  subsequent  visits  to  America,  the  religious  agitations 
which  attended  his  preaching,  his  constant  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  orphan-house  at  Bethesda,  Ga.,  have  all  been 
duly  recounted  by  his  biographers.  Here  we  need  only 
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survey  briefly  the  effects  of  this  religious  upheaval  of  which 
he  was  chief  instigator. 

To  the  Presbyterian  Church  the  unrestrained  zeal  of 
Whitefield  and  Gilbert  Tennent  brought  not  peace  but  a 
sword.  The  latter’s  famous  Nottingham  sermon  on  the 
Dangers  of  an  Unconverted  Ministry  was  followed  in 
1741  by  the  excision  of  the  New  Brunswick  Presbytery 
which  was  then  joined  by  New  York,  thus  forming  a new 
synod.  The  Old  Side  insisted  on  the  importance  of  organi- 
zation and  method  into  which  men  should  be  trained  as 
ministers.  While  the  New  Side,  for  a time  at  least,  seemed 
carried  away  by  the  zeal  to  save  individual  souls  at  all  haz- 
ards. Significant  for  the  development  of  Presbyterianism, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  the  New  Side  branch  grew  from 
forty-five  congregations  in  1740  to  more  than  one  hundred 
in  1760,  while  the  Old  Side  made  little  advance.  An  in- 
direct result  of  the  schism  was  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey.  This  was  a New  Side  institution  from 
the  beginning.  Its  early  Presidents ; Dickinson,  Burr, 
Edwards,  Davies  and  Finlay,  had  all  taken  conspicuous 
parts  in  revivals  and  sympathized  strongly  with  the  evan- 
gelical type  of  Christianity.  In  like  manner  the  number  of 
churches  in  New  England  had  increased  by  one  hundred 
and  fifty®®  during  the  same  period.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  was  able,  too,  to  strike  firm  root  in  Southern  soil 
and  to  present  a bold  front  to  the  deadly  exclusiveness  of 
the  Virginia  establishment.  And  in  such  men  as  Devereux 
Jarrett®^  the  influence  of  the  Great  Awakening  can  be  traced 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  itself. 

But  more  important  still  for  the  spread  of  the  evangelical 
type  of  Christianity  was  the  impetus  which  the  new  move- 
ment gave  to  the  growth  of  Baptist  churches.  The  indi- 
vidualistic and  emotional  character  of  the  revival  seemed  to 
harmonize  well  with  the  temper  of  the  Baptists.  Many  of 

“Tracy:  The  Great  Awakening. 

“Tiffany:  A History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  p.  45. 
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the  separatist  churches  in  New  England  formed  by  the  with- 
drawal of  revival  enthusiasts  joined  this  denomination.  In 
the  South  preachers  of  this  sect  were  gradually  able  to  win 
multitudes  of  converts  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  Great  Awakening  prepared  the  way  for  the  rapid 
extension  of  Methodism.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  to- 
day these  two  sects,  similar  in  the  emotional  character  of 
their  religion  and  in  their  revival  methods  of  evangeliza- 
tion, double  in  number  all  the  other  Protestant  denomina- 
tions put  together,  the  immense  religious  influence  flowing 
from  the  Great  Awakening  is  apparent. 

A new  missionary  zeal  for  communicating  the  Gospel  to 
the  ignorant  also  emanated  from  the  new  movement.  The 
Indians  and  the  Negroes  from  this  time  forward  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them.  Edwards  worked  among  the 
Indians  at  Stockbridge,  David  Brainerd  in  New  Jersey  and 
missionary  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  red  man  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  Dartmouth  College.  The  only  considerable  orig- 
inal contribution  which  America  has  made  to  theology  may 
also  be  considered  as  a direct  outcome  of  the  Great  Awaken- 
ing. For  it  was  chiefly  with  a view  of  combating  the  ex- 
cesses and  saving  the  good  in  the  new  type  of  religion  that 
Edwards’  theological  works  were  written.  The  general 
outcome  was,  therefore,  not  only  a quickening  of  religious 
feeling  but  the  deepening  of  religious  conviction  and  the 
clearing  of  theological  opinion.  A no  less  notable  result 
was  the  adoption  of  a new  psalmody.  The  unmelodious 
and  grotesque  rimes  which  had  served  as  vehicles  of  worship 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  Isaac  Watt’s  wonderful  pro- 
duction ; The  Psalms  of  David  Imitated  in  the  Language  of 
the  New  Testament.  Watt’s  hymns  thus  form  the  transi- 
tion between  the  older  psalmody  confined  strictly  to  Bib- 
lical phraseology  and  the  new  hymnody  of  free  creation 
fostered  by  German  influence.  This  change  in  the  Puritan 
and  Presbyterian  churches  was  almost  revolutionary,  for  it 
marks  the  end  of  the  opposition  to  mere  “human  com- 
posures” as  infringements  on  the  entire  and  exclusive 
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authority  and  sufficiency  of  Scripture.  It  was  the  first  step 
toward  liturgical  forms. 

While  the  predominant  individualistic  and  subjective 
trend  in  the  Great  Awakening  undoubtedly  served  to 
strengthen  that  independence  and  diversity  of  organization 
in  religious  bodies  which  has  made  denominationalism  the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of  American  Christianity,  yet, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  this  same  movement  unques- 
tionably fostered  among  the  colonists  a feeling  of  common 
interest.  Heretofore  there  had  been  almost  no  bond  of 
fellowship  between  the  British  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  the  fervour  of  the  revival,  the  continent  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  a common  spiritual  life.  Whitefield’s 
extensive  travels  and  his  ministrations  to  all  sects  alike 
formed  a link  which  bound  all  denominations  to  each  other 
in  a common  religious  purpose.  The  preaching  of  Gilbert 
Tennent  in  New  England,  the  calling  of  Dickinson,  Burr 
and  Edwards  from  New  England  to  labors  in  New  Jersey 
served  further  to  strengthen  the  good  understanding  and 
mutual  fellowship.  As  an  outcome  of  the  new  zeal  in  re- 
ligion the  Presbyterian  Synod  and  the  Connecticut  Conso- 
ciation of  Congregational  Churches  met  together  in  annual 
assembly  for  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution. When  we  remember  that  it  was  the  Congregation- 
alists  and  the  Presbyterians  who  were  most  uncompromising 
in  their  opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, we  see  that  the  great  religious  revival  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  also  in  creating  that  sentiment  of  solidarity 
which  was  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  Revolution. 
And  finally  the  vigorous  propagation  of  rival  sects  follow- 
ing the  Awakening  virtually  settled,  for  the  future,  the  very 
important  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  In 
New  England  the  theocracy,  already  doomed,  now  went 
rapidly  to  pieces.  Elsewhere  the  growth  and  strength  of  the 
independent  sects  in  the  face  of  what  church  establishment 
there  was,  made  it  inevitable  that  in  America,  sooner  or 
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later,  the  law  of  equality  and  liberty  should  prevail  among 
the  various  religious  communities. 

Pietism,  Methodism  and  the  rise  of  evangelical  Christian- 
ity in  America  are,  therefore,  not  only  subjects  of  interest 
to  the  theologian  and  church  historian,  but  a knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  all  who  would  correctly  appreciate 
the  development  of  modern  culture.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  consider  in  a subsequent  paper  their  points  of  contact 
somewhat  in  detail. 

Princeton  University.  John  Preston  Hoskins. 
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I gladly  accept  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  my  full  appreciation  of  the  honor  their 
election  has  conferred.  It  is  indeed  a distinction  to  be  asked 
to  serve  this  Seminary  which  for  nearly  one  hundred  years 
has  held  such  a conspicuous  and  honorable  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  church.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  be  allowed  to 
assume  even  in  part  the  duties  of  predecessors  who  have 
been  illustrious  both  for  piety  and  learning.  It  is  a privi- 
lege to  be  associated  with  the  members  of  a faculty  who 
are  no  less  eminent  for  Christian  scholarship  than  for  loyal 
devotion  to  the  word  of  God. 

I am  more  desirous  still  of  signifying  my  profound  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  imposed  upon  me  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  responsibilities  assumed.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  I desire  to  speak  of  the  present  scope  and  im- 
portance of  that  Department  within  which  my  duties  shall 
lie.  Aside,  however,  from  all  personal  considerations  such 
a discussion  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  the  occasion ; for, 
the  ceremony  of  the  hour  formally  marks  the  reorganization 
of  the  Practical  Department  of  this  Seminary  and  its  en- 
largement by  the  establishment  of  a new  chair.  The  subject 
therefore  suggested  for  our  consideration  is  Modern  Prac- 
tical Theology. 

Because  of  certain  possible  implications,  the  use  of  the 
three  words  united  in  this  theme  may  need  to  be  defended 
or  explained.  For  instance,  there  are  those  who  would 
deny  us  the  right  to  employ,  in  this  connection,  the  rubric 
“Theology.”  They  remind  us,  not  without  force,  that  we 
have  here  to  do  with  the  work  of  the  minister  and  with  the 

* Address  by  the  Reverend  Charles  R.  Erdman  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inauguration  as  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  November  13,  1906, 
II  a.  m.,  Miller  Chapel. 
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working  church — with  methods,  and  service  and  life;  and 
that  Theology  is  exactly  the  thing  with  which  here  we  are 
not  concerned.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  “Theology” 
is  to-day  a wider  term  than  when  employed  by  the  early 
Christian  writers,  who  limited  it  to  the  doctrine  of  the  nature 
of  God;  or  as  used  by  Peter  Abelard,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  first  began  to  employ  it  to  denote  scientific  instruc- 
tion concerning  God  and  the  Divine  Life.  It  is  now  popu- 
larly understood  to  designate  the  entire  science  of  religion 
and  to  include  the  realm  of  individual  Christian  experience 
as  well  as  of  the  corporate  life  and  activities  of  the  church. 
We  heartily  wish  that  the  term  had  been  sacredly  guarded 
as  the  title  of  Systematic  Theology,  the  “Queen  of  the 
Sciences” ; but  since  this  has  not  been  done,  we  shall  assume 
the  right  of  still  using  the  word  to  suggest  at  least  that  the 
branches  included  in  the  Practical  Department  form  an 
integral  and  important  part  of  the  curriculum  in  which 
Theoolgy  is  taught. 

Then  again  the  term  “Practical,”  when  employed  as  the 
distinctive  designation  of  one  among  several  coordinate 
departments,  seems  to  many  to  be  arrogant,  polemic,  unkind. 
It  is  supposed  to  suggest  that  the  other  departments  are  not 
practical;  that  they  are  indeed  useless,  to  some  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  is  needless  in  this  presence  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  word  is  here  employed,  with  becoming  humility, 
to  indicate  that  this  particular  discipline  aims  to  show  how 
the  useful  materials  which  other  departments  supply  can  be 
put  into  practice.  It  teaches  how  truth  can  be  applied  to 
life.  It  is  specially  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  other 
departments,  yet  united  with  them  it  forms  the  crown  of  the 
Theological  scheme.  It  aims  to  transform  pupils  into 
preachers;  scholars  into  shepherds  of  souls;  learners  into 
leaders  and  teachers  of  men. 

Most  of  all  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  use  of  the 
term  “Modern.”  When  united  with  the  word  “Theology” 
it  occasions  alarm  in  some  quarters  and  suggests  “New 

Theology,”  breadth  without  depth,  sentimentality,  heresy, 
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weakness,  immaturity,  unbelief.  Let  us  then  insist  that  the 
theology  is  most  truly  modern  which  is  most  deeply  rooted 
in  the  past,  which  holds  most  tenaciously  to  truth  once  for 
all  revealed,  but  which  welcomes  increasing  light  and  seeks 
to  adapt  its  message  and  its  methods  to  present  conditions 
of  life. 

It  is  because  the  Practical  Department  still  embraces  the 
branches  which  in  the  past  constituted  its  essence,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time  widening  its  scope  to  meet  certain  chang- 
ing conditions,  that  this  Department  is  now  being  given  a 
larger  and  more  prominent  place.  Such  conditions  have 
emerged  both  within  the  sphere  of  Theological  instruction 
and  in  the  field  of  organized  Christian  work.  In  the  Semi- 
nary curriculum  there  has  been  a marked  enlargement  of 
the  various  departments.  For  instance,  we  note  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  department  of  “Biblical  Exegesis.”  No  Sem- 
inary would  be  considered  as  possessing  a modern  equipment 
if  allowed  but  one  Professor  for  its  Exegetical  department. 
This  discipline  has  been  divided  into  the  departments  of 
“Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis,”  and  “New  Tes- 
tament Literature  and  Exegesis”;  each  of  these  has  been 
broadened  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  modern  Biblical 
Criticism ; and  the  whole  department  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  admirable  discipline 
known  as  “Biblical  Theology.”  Of  the  other  departments 
of  study  the  same  widening  of  scope  is  in  large  measure 
true.  If,  therefore,  the  Directors  of  this  Seminary  are  now 
determining  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Practical  Depart- 
ment, it  is  with  no  intention  of  destroying  the  delicately 
adjusted  balance  of  the  Theological  curriculum,  but  only  of 
affording  to  this  department  a development  and  place  which 
are  proportionate  and  just. 

The  novel  features  which  characterize  modern  Christian 
activity  are  still  more  generally  known  and  recognized. 
The  have  been  manifested,  for  example,  in  an  increasing 
intricacy  of  church  organization ; in  an  endeavor  to  meet  the 
loud  demand  for  social  service ; in  the  scientific  development 
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of  Sabbath-school  methods;  in  the  enlarging  sphere  of  be- 
nevolent and  missionary  boards;  in  a recognized  comity 
between  religious  denominations;  in  the  world-wide  exten- 
sion of  Christian  associations;  in  the  great  forward,  evan- 
gelistic movements  at  home  and  abroad.  With  such  signifi- 
cant modern  conditions  in  mind,  the  mere  mention  of  the 
various  branches  of  Practical  Theology  will  suggest  the 
necessity  of  reconstructing  and  developing  this  department, 
and  thus  the  purpose  of  the  hour  will  be  fulfilled. 

First  of  all,  possibly  most  important  of  all,  stands  the 
discipline  of  Homiletics,  or  the  “Science  of  Preaching,” 
with  its  closely  related  discipline  of  Liturgies,  or  the 
“Science  of  Public  Worship.”  The  peculiar  function  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  has  ever  been  to  produce  scholarly 
and  spiritual  ministers  of  the  Word;  but  there  is  a special 
demand,  to-day,  for  men  who  are  particularly  skilled  in 
the  art  of  public  speech.  It  is  needless  to  deny  a prevalent 
religious  indifference.  The  masses  are  not  thronging  into 
the  churches.  If  a preacher  is  to  secure  a hearing  he  must 
possess  more  than  average  ability  as  a pulpit  orator.  The 
most  thoughtful  and  polished  sermonizer  is  a conspicuous 
failure  in  the  modern  ministry  unless  he  can  so  preach  as  to 
attract  an  audience  and  to  compel  men  to  listen  to  the 
message  he  has  carefully  prepared.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  the  Theological  Seminary  should  now  be  expected  to 
afford  more  extended  drill  in  the  delivery  of  sermons,  and 
to  place  a greater  emphasis  upon  the  art  of  public  address. 
So,  too,  in  the  matter  of  public  worship,  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  our  “Book  of  Forms”  emphasizes  the  demand  for  a 
ministry  more  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  of  the  importance 
of  these  branches,  and  of  their  further  development,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  speak.  By  the  definite  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  the  Practical  Department  in  this  Semi- 
nary is  now  divided.  The  instruction  in  Homiletics  and 
Liturgies  is  now  assigned  to  a specific  chair  under  the  title 
of  “Homilectics”;  while  the  remaining  branches  of  the 
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department  are  to  constitute  the  province  of  a new  chair 
under  the  inclusive  title  of  “Practical  Theology.” 

Among  the  latter,  Ecclesiastics,  or  the  “Science  of  Church 
Government,”  holds  a significant  place.  It  is  a familiar  and 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  this  particular  discipline  is 
properly  classified  as  a branch  of  Practical  Theology.  Pos- 
sibly the  discussion  may  be  determined  by  the  particular 
method  which  an  instructor  may  pursue.  If  one  should 
gather  from  the  New  Testament  all  the  texts  and  references 
relating  to  the  apostolic  church  and  should  thus  determine 
and  set  forth  its  exact  organization  and  the  functions  of  its 
officers,  while  truly  dealing  with  church  government,  his 
labors  would  lie  within  the  sphere  of  Exegesis. 

Or,  should  one  become  a master  of  patristic  literature  and 
discover  the  exact  form  of  church  government  which  em- 
erged in  the  Post- Apostolic  age,  or  should  he  discuss  those 
forms  of  church  polity  which  obtained  in  later  centuries,  he 
might  be  doing  the  proper  work  of  the  historian.  But  if  one 
endeavors  to  set  forth  the  existing  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  if  he  seeks  to  drill  his  pupils 
in  the  “Form  of  Government”  and  the  “Book  of  Discipline,” 
he  may  be  laboring  wholly  within  the  sphere  of  the  Practical 
Theologian.  And  such  discipline  is  need  to-day.  Serious 
problems  are  continually  confronting  us,  as,  for  example, 
with  reference  to  the  work  and  status  of  the  Evangelist,  or 
the  relation  of  Mission  Presbyteries  to  Mission  Boards,  or 
the  duty  of  the  local  church  to  its  lapsed  members,  or  the 
constitution  and  province  of  the  church  courts,  or  the  rela- 
tions to  be  maintained  with  sister  denominations.  While 
less  may  be  said  to-day  than  in  other  years  of  a “jure  divino 
Presbyterianism,”  there  is  no  less  need  than  ever  that  candi- 
dates for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  those  principles  which,  if  peculiar  to  our  polity, 
we  heartily  believe  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  word  of  God 
and  in  accord  with  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church. 

The  third  great  branch  of  Practical  Theology  which  has 
been  given  a prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  other 
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years  is  known  as  Poimenics  or  the  “Science  of  Pastoral 
Care.”  We  are  not  ready  to  admit  that  the  need  of  Pastoral 
service  is  ended.  In  spite  of  the  prominence  rightly  given 
to  the  popular  preacher  and  the  place  which  is  afforded  to 
the  ordained  superintendent  of  the  institutional  church,  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  times  demand  the  continued 
work  of  the  Christian  Pastor.  In  fact,  certain  developments 
in  modern  life  suggest  a peculiar  need  for  pastoral  work. 
It  is  true  that  a gulf  begins  to  yawn  between  certain  classes 
and  the  Christian  church.  It  is  by  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Pastor  that  this  gulf  in  no  small  measure  can  be  bridged; 
in  all  homes  he  is  welcome;  among  all  circles  he  can  freely 
move.  Then,  too,  if  leaders  of  Christian  activity  are  sq 
properly  emphasizing  to-day  the  need  of  “individual  work 
for  individuals,”  a special  call  comes  to  the  Christian  minis- 
ter to  fit  himself  for  pre-eminence  in  this  sphere.  Yet  in 
preparation  for  such  work,  special  training  should  be  given. 
“Many  a one  who  appears  a hero  in  the  toga  makes  but  a 
sorry  figure  as  soon  as  he  grasps  the  shepherd’s  staff.”  The 
cure  of  souls  is  the  “Art  of  Arts.”  Yet  there  are  many  who 
seem  to  imagine  that  it  demands  merely  common  sense  and 
experience  to  be  proficient  in  this  art ; while  others  are  satis- 
fied in  affirming  that  “pastors  are  born,  not  made.”  We 
shall  be  so  bold  as  to  assume  that,  on  the  subject  of  pastoral 
care,  certain  suggestions  may  be  made  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  sphere  of  innate  ideas  and  need  not  be  learned  in  the 
school  of  failure. 

Closely  allied  with  this  discipline  is  that  which  in  olden 
days  was  known  as  Catechetics  or  the  “Science  of  the 
Religious  Training  of  the  Young.”  There  was  a time  when 
such  a discipline  related  more  particularly  to  that  drill  in 
the  “catechism,”  which  the  word  may  seem  to  imply.  We 
may  use  it  to-day  to  designate  the  science  of  Sabbath- School 
organization.  This,  too,  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a some- 
what unnecessary  discipline;  but  those  who  realize  the  les- 
sening religious  influence  of  Christian  homes,  and  who  have 
observed  the  careful  development  and  thoughtful  system- 
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atizing  of  modern  methods  in  Sabbath  School  work,  are  best 
able  to  congratulate  that  sister  Seminary  which  so  fully 
appreciates  the  demands  of  the  time  that  it  has  established  a 
chair  to  deal  specifically  with  the  problems  of  Sabbath 
School  work. 

There  is  another  branch  of  this  department,  which  is 
classed  under  the  difficult  title  of  Archagics,  or  the  “Science 
of  Organized  Christian  Work.”  The  title  may  be  novel, 
but  the  discipline  is  suggested  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  He  declared  that  pastors  and  teachers  were  given 
“for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  unto  the  work  of  minister- 
ing unto  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  He  im- 
plied, therefore,  that  the  pastor  should  aim  at  developing 
the  Christian  activities  of  his  people,  and  at  leading  them 
into  various  lines  of  Christian  service.  Never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  forms  of  organized  Christian  activity. 
The  pastor  is  most  successful  to-day  who  regards  his  church 
as  an  instrument,  not  an  end;  who  believes  it  to  be  not 
merely  a field  to  cultivate,  but  a force  to  wield ; who  knows 
how  to  utilize  such  great  instruments  as  the  Young  Men’s 
and  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  the  Men’s  Brotherhood; — who  is  fully 
aware  of  the  scope  and  functions  and  activities  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Boards; — who  is  most  familiar  with  the  modern 
movements  of  the  Christian  world; — who  keeps  himself  in 
vital  connection  with  the  pulsating  life  of  the  universal 
church.  There  is  therefore  an  imperative  need  of  more 
specific  and  extended  instruction  in  modern  forms  and 
methods  of  Christian  work.  On  the  resulting  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  exactness  of  knowledge  the  usefulness  of  the 
ministry  will  largely  depend. 

We  should  also  mention  Halieutics  or  that  branch  of  theo- 
logical science  which  has  to  do  with  Evangelistic  and  Mis- 
sionary work.  The  great  Evangelistic  movement  in  our  own 
church,  which  has  been  so  largely  furthered  by  the  personal 
activity  of  a distinguished  number  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
is  suggesting  the  need  of  ministers  specially  trained  in  Evan- 
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gelistic  methods,  as  well  as  imbued  with  Evangelistic  fervor 
and  endowed  with  spiritual  power.  So,  too,  the  great  Mis- 
sionary awakening  of  the  present  day  is  making  a new  de- 
mand upon  our  Seminaries,  and  is  suggesting  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  to  train  Pastors  and  Preachers  for  service  at 
home,  but  that  our  course  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  favor 
the  instruction  of  Missionary  Evangelists,  who  will  be  spe- 
cialists, trained  for  their  unique  work  in  the  foreign  field. 
\V e congratulate  that  School  of  Divinity  which  has  recently 
established  a chair  of  “Missionary  Practice  and  Methods.” 
It  suggests  to  us  another  line  in  which  the  times  demand 
that  the  Practical  Department  of  the  Seminary  should  be 
enlarged. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  thus  briefly  outlined,  the 
Directors  have  added  another  and  have  specifically  requested 
that  upon  this  new  Department  I should  place  the  chief 
stress  of  my  future  work.  It  is  the  so-called  Department  of 
English  Bible.  Here  again  we  are  confronted  with  a title 
for  which  some  apology  must  be  made  and  which  may  ap- 
pear difficult  of  defense.  The  word  “English”  is  not  alto- 
gether complimentary  to  the  Professor  in  charge.  It  may 
imply  a certain  ignorance  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek,  an 
implication,  the  truth  of  which,  my  modesty  or  my  honesty 
forbids  me  to  dispute.  On  the  other  hand,  his  colleagues  in 
the  Eaculty  might  not  be  delighted  with  the  word  “Bible” 
if  it  seemed  at  all  to  suggest  that  this  new  department  was 
the  only  one  in  which  that  book  was  properly  or  specifically 
taught.  The  same  difficulty  emerged  when  the  Department 
of  Biblical  Theology  was  established.  Its  title  seemed  to 
arrogate  to  this  discipline  some  distinguishing  devotion  to 
the  Bible ; but  all  fears  and  offense  proved  groundless ; and 
the  department  has  been  conducted  with  the  modesty  which 
characterizes  true  greatness.  Biblical  Theology  has  simply 
approached  the  Scripture  with  a new  aim  and  applied  to  the 
study  a new  method.  Such  in  part  is  the  case  with  “English 
Bible,”  which  is  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  with  a distinctly 
practical  aim,  and  with  a definite  literary  method.  It  might 
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be  called  the  “Literary  and  Homiletic  Study  of  the  Bible.” 
It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  designation  would 
prove  more  illuminating  to  the  Christian  public  at  large. 
There  is  a sense  in  which  this  discipline  will  be  preparatory 
to  the  work  of  the  other  departments  as  it  will  secure,  first 
of  all,  a broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  and  then  of  its  separate  books  in  their  outline  and 
content.  In  another  sense  it  will  be  supplemental  to  the 
other  departments,  as  it  will  cover  those  portions  of  the 
word  of  God  for  which  in  other  years  no  time  for  special 
instruction  could  be  found.  Yet  in  the  truest  sense  its  field 
is  peculiar  and  unique,  as  it  aims  at  such  a special,  practical 
spiritual  and  Evangelistic  interpretation  of  the  Bible  as  will 
directly  equip  the  preacher  for  his  pulpit  and  the  pastor  for 
his  personal  work; — to  definitely  “perfect  the  man  of  God 
and  thoroughly  furnish  him  for  every  good  work.”  The 
multiplication  of  Bible  Schools  and  Institutes,  the  ignorance 
of  the  Scriptures  openly  confessed  by  ministers,  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  Biblical  instruction  of  lay  workers, 
the  revival  of  expository  preaching,  these  and  kindred  signs 
of  the  times  have  convinced  the  Directors  that  for  such  a 
department  there  is  a place  among  the  disciplines  of  the 
Theological  curriculum,  and  a place  second  in  importance 
to  none. 

Such  in  brief  survey  is  the  vast  field  of  Modern  Practical 
Theology.  To  select  from  this  the  portion  which  can  be 
covered  in  the  few  hours  of  the  crowded  weekly  schedule 
which  are  fairly  allotted  to  one  Professor,  is  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  I to-day  assume.  Yet  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors are  confronted  by  an  even  more  delicate  and  difficult 
problem.  It  is  to  so  adjust  this  enlarged  department  to  the 
Seminary  curriculum  as  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  other 
departments  while  meeting  the  imperious  demand  of  the 
times  in  establishing  this  new  chair.  In  the  solution  of  your 
problem  I shall  be  honored  to  find  myself  of  any  possible 
service,  as  I shall  need  your  personal  co-operation  in  the 
performance  of  my  task. 
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So  far  as  I know  I have  accepted  your  call  because  of  no 
desire  for  personal  advancement  or  gain,  but  because  of 
my  appreciation  of  the  important  work  of  this  Seminary 
which  I to-day  promise  to  faithfully  serve.  I have  been 
encouraged  by  the  generous  and  cordial  friendship  of  the 
Faculty,  whose  wise  counsels  and  kind  sympathy  will  make 
the  performance  of  my  daily  duties  a delight. 

Conscious  of  my  limitations  and  imperfections,  my  de- 
pendence must  be  upon  the  sustaining  grace  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  to  Whom  be  all  the  glory  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


REVISION  OF  ARTICLE  THIRTY-SIX  OF  THE 
CONFESSIO  BELGICA. 

For  many  years  leading  men  among  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians of  Holland  have  had  an  objection  {gravamen)  to 
one  of  the  clauses  about  the  duty  of  magistrates,  in  the 
36th  Article  of  their  Confession  of  Faith.  This  clause  says 
that  magistrates  are  in  duty  bound  “to  prohibit  and  extirpate 
all  idolatry  and  false  religion,  and  to  overthrow  the  king- 
dom of  Antichrist.”  Most  of  the  ministers  and  professors 
of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Holland  no  longer  believe  that 
this  clause  is  based  on,  or  in  harmony  with,  the  teaching  of 
Holy  Writ.  Many  of  the  older  ministers  formerly  trained 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Arnhem,  which  was  incor- 
porated into  that  of  Kampen  in  the  year  1854,  declared  at 
their  probationer’s  examination,  that  they  did  not  agree 
with  it,  and  in  subscribing  to  the  standards  of  the  Church 
made  an  exception  to  this  clause.  But  it  was  never  officially 
dealt  with  at  provincial  or  general  Synods.  Finally,  at  the 
close  of  the  Synod  held  at  Middleburg  in  1896,  this  objec- 
tion was  voiced  by  Dr.  Rutgers,  the  oldest  of  the  Re- 
formed theological  professors,  and  his  seven  colleagues  in 
the  Free  University  at  Amsterdam  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Kampen.  The  Synod  then  referred  it  to  a 
committee  of  eight,  to  report  at  its  next  meeting.  This 
report  was  to  be  circulated  for  a year  among  all  the 
Churches  at  home,  and  such  Reformed  Churches  abroad 
as  are  in  correspondence  with  our  own,  inviting  the  latter  to 
be  present  and  to  take  part,  when  the  matter  should  come 
up  before  the  next  Synod.  The  committee,  however,  failed 
to  do  this,  and  two  Synods  met,  one  at  Groningen  and  the 
other  at  Arnhem,  without  any  report  having  been  presented. 
Evidently  the  committee  considered  the  task  too  formidable ; 
for  they  were  expected  to  state  not  only  negatively,  but  also 
positively,  what,  on  Scriptural  grounds,  is  to  be  considered 
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the  duty  of  the  civil  power  with  regard  to  the  Church.  They 
felt  unable  to  do  this : first,  because  in  their  judgment  the 
present  state  of  affairs  differs  widely  from  that  in  Reforma- 
tion times ; and  secondly,  because  ideas  have  not  yet  ripened 
into  a communis  opinio,  fit  to  be  embodied  in  this  part  of 
the  Confession. 

For  this  reason  the  Synod  at  Arnhem  (1902)  referred 
the  matter  to  a new  committee  of  eight,  with  more  limited 
instructions,  to  report  at  its  next  meeting.  It  seemed  no 
longer  necessary  to  consult  the  above-mentioned  foreign 
Churches,  these  Churches  being  not  numerous  enough  to 
represent  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  and  moreover  the 
majority  of  them  having  already  revised  their  Confessions 
or  added  to  them  a more  explicit  explanation  on  this  point. 
So  this  feature  was  omitted  from  the  program. 

The  new  committee  having  finished  their  task,  the  matter 
came  up  at  the  Synod  of  Utrecht,  held  in  August,  1905. 
In  accordance  with  the  conclusion  of  their  report,  this 
Synod  almost  unanimously  resolved  to  declare  the  gravamen 
well-founded,  and  to  exscind  the  afore-mentioned  clause 
from  the  Confession.  Further,  the  Synod  declared  it  de- 
sirable that  in  the  new  editions  of  the  Confession  of  Faith 
the  omitted  clause  should  be  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  with  a note  explaining  its  omission.^  And  it  was  fur- 
ther determined  that  the  government  should  be  informed 
of  the  alteration  in  this  Article  of  the  Confession. 

Possibly  the  readers  of  this  Review  may  be  interested  in 
the  nature  of  the  elaborate  report  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee, on  which  the  Synod’s  resolutions  were  based. 

First  it  was  asked : Is  it  really  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
fession that  idolatry  and  false  religion  should  be  extirpated 
by  force,  so  that  the  gravamen  may  be  considered  well- 
founded?  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative.  A passage 
was  quoted  from  Calvin’s  Institutio  (Lib.  iv,  ch.  20,  sec.  53), 
where  it  is  said  not  only  that  the  magistrate  exists  to  protect 

^ In  the  authorized  edition,  printed  by  order  of  the  Synod,  this  has 
been  done. 
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men’s  lives,  etc.,  but  also  that  neither  idolatry  nor  blas- 
phemy against  God  and  His  truth,  nor  any  other  such  public 
scandals  and  offenses  against  religion  may  arise  and  be 
promulgated  among  the  people,  adding  that  only  such  civil 
laws  are  to  be  approved  of,  which  do  not  suffer  with  im- 
punity true  religion  to  be  impaired  or  defiled  by  public  wick- 
edness. On  this  and  similar  passages,  the  report  says,  the 
clause  in  the  Confession  must  have  been  based,  and  more- 
over it  can  be  proved  from  many  facts  in  history,  that  such 
was  also  the  practice  of  our  forefathers. 

Moreover,  it  appears  from  most  of  the  Confessions  of 
the  Reformed  Churches,  that  such  was  also  their  intention, 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  Berne  Synod,  1536,  the  First 
and  Second  Helvetic  Confession  1562,  the  English  Confes- 
sion 1553,  the  Scotch  1560,  the  Erlanthaler  or  Hungarian 
1562,  the  Bohemian  and  the  Westminster  Confession.^ 

Eurther,  this  accords  with  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
most  eminent  Reformed  theologians,  not  only  of  Calvin  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  errors  of  Servetus,  where  he  says  that 
heretics  are  to  be  punished  with  the  sword,  but  also  of 
Luther,  Beza,  Melanchton  and  Bullinger.  Only  in  later 
times  this  severe  opinion  gave  way  to  more  tolerant  views. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  prove  that  this  statement  of 
Article  36  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  Word  of  God,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  gives  a commentary  on  the  texts  referring 
to  the  subject.  The  fathers,  in  support  of  their  opinion, 
quoted  Old  Testament  passages  which  threaten  punishment 
against  blasphemy,  false  prophets  and  apostacy.  But  in 
doing  so  they  were  wrong,  as  the  texts  do  not  refer  to  false 
religion  or  false  churches,  but  were  applicable  to  a state  of 
Theocracy  such  as  no  longer  exists.  Romans  xiii.  2 and  i 
Timothy  i.  1,2,  to  which  Calvin  appealed,  do  not  refer  to  the 
extirpation  of  idolatries  or  the  persecution  of  heretics.  The 
early  Church  found  herself  confronted  with  a pagan  govern- 

” It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  Confessions  drawn  up 
by  Calvin  the  idea  occurs ; though  from  his  writings  and  actions  it  is 
clear  what  his  opinions  were. 
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ment.  The  question  we  are  dealing  with  now  did  not  then 
exist,  t'onsequently,  it  is  to  be  settled  only  by  what  is  taught 
in  the  New  Testament  on  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  “My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  the  Lord  Jesus 
said  to  Pilate;  “if  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then 
would  My  servants  fight, that  I should  not  be  delivered  to  the 
Jews;  but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  from  hence”  (Jn.  xviii. 
36).  When  Peter  drew  his  sword  Christ  said:  “Put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword”  (Mt.  xxvi.  52).  The 
Apostles,  when  going  forth  into  the  world  to  found  the 
Church,  did  so,  as  St.  Paul  says,  not  with  carnal  weapons 
(2  Cor.  X.  4),  but  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is 
the  Word  of  God  (Eph.  vi.  17).  They  wrestled  “not 
against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,”  and  that  only 
with  the  spiritual  “armour  of  God”  (Eph.  vi.  12,  13).  Their 
only  power  lay  in  the  Gospel,  “for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth”  (Rom.  i.  16). 
In  this  way  they  founded  the  Church,  banishing  heresies, 
overcoming  the  world.  “This  is  the  victory  that  overcom- 
eth  the  world,  even  our  faith”  (i  Jn.  v.  9).  So  the  civil 
power,  as  the  minister  of  God,  dare  not  resist  the  ordinance 
of  God,  by  defending  the  Church  with  the  sword.  Besides, 
our  Lord  nowhere  promised  the  magistrate  special  guidance 
by  the  Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  true 
Church  from  the  false.  History  teaches  that  persecution 
tends  rather  to  make  heresy  and  idolatry  increase.  “Here- 
tics,” Maretius  says,  “are  to  be  killed  not  by  the  sword,  but 
by  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.” 

The  Report  shows  that  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
clause  of  Article  36  is  contrary  to  Reformation  principles, 
and  therefore  has  been  exscinded  by  most  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  abroad  from  their  Confessions,  or  at  any  rate 
disapproved  by  them.  The  case  of  Servetus  does  not  prove 
the  contrary,  his  sentence  being  no  error  of  Calvin’s,  but 
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of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a consequence  of  Augustine’s 
“compelle  intrare.”  In  fact,  the  error  had  its  root  deep  in 
history,  as  the  fathers  based  their  erroneous  opinions  only 
on  texts  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  further  on  arguments 
borrowed  from  the  corpus  juris  civilis,  the  Codex  Justin- 
ianeus.  The  right  of  controlling  the  Synod,  ascribed  there 
to  the  civil  power,  which  was  the  old  right  of  the  Emperor 
of  Byzantium  and  introduced  anew  by  the  lawyers  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  considered  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  all  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  as  unassailable.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy 
in  the  sixteenth  century  bore  a political  character,  and  that 
the  fathers  never  approved  of  the  Papal  inquisition. 

Capital  punishment  of  heretics  is  contrary  to  two  great 
principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  is  liberty  of  con- 
science, which  is  to  be  respected  no  less  by  the  Church  than 
by  the  magistrate.  The  second  is,  that  the  magistrate  and 
the  Church  are  two  independent  powers,  which  may  not 
encroach  on  each  other’s  territory.  There  is  neither  a “jus 
circa  sacra”  nor  a “jus  in  sacra” . But  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  this  Reformation  principle  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  idea  of  a neutral  State,  springing  out  of  religious 
indifference. 

Finally  the  Report  goes  on  to  show  that  most  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  which  hold  to  the  old  Confession  have 
revised  it  on  this  point,  viz.,  those  of  England,  Scotland  and 
America;  the  Congregationalists  in  the  Savoy  Declaration, 
1658,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  America  in  1729,  the 
Associate  Reformed  Church  in  1777  (lated  united  with  the 
Associate  Church  in  1858  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church).  In  England  and  in  Scotland  no 
revision  took  place,  but  an  explanation  was  added  to  the 
Confession,  so  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  (1846),  and  the 
United  Original  Secessian  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the 
(new)  Confession  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  of 
Wales  (1823)  no  mention  is  made  at  all  of  the  magistrate’s 
duty  to  extirpate  heresy,  idolatry  or  false  religion. 
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After  this  careful  investigation  the  Report  draws  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  The  statement  in  Article  36  is  really  intended  to  say 
that  the  magistrate  is  to  prohibit  by  means  of  compulsion 
and  force  idolatry  and  false  religion  (meaning  the  Papal 
Church)  and  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist. 

2.  This  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Holy  Writ 
on  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Dispensa- 
tion; contrary  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ’s  kingdom, 
and  to  the  prohibition  of  using  in  the  service  of  this  king- 
dom any  other  than  spiritual  weapons. 

3.  The  erroneous  opinion  our  fathers  held,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained from  what  was  in  their  time  the  common  religious 
creed,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  religious  struggle  was  at 
the  same  time  a political  one.  Nevertheless  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Reformation  principle  of  every  man’s  right  to  serve 
God  according  to  his  own  conscience,  and  to  the  principle 
of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  as  owing  allegiance  to 
Christ  alone;  contrary  also  to  the  magistrate’s  duty  to 
acknowledge  and  respect  both  the  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  Church’s  autonomy. 

4.  Most  Reformed  Churches  which  are  keeping  to  the 
Confession  have  revised  it  on  this  point,  or  made  an  ad- 
dendum. 

5.  With  this  proviso,  that  a distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  false  idea  of  neutrality,  originating  in  religious 
indifference  and  that  the  civil  power  out  of  respect  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  of  individ- 
uals should  abstain  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of 
religion,  the  above  mentioned  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who,  as  Christ  promised  to  His  disciples,  would  guide  them 
into  all  truth. 

On  these  grounds  the  Report  advised  the  Synod  to  judge 
the  gravamen  well-founded,  and  to  take  measures  to  relieve 
the  conscience  of  the  brethren  who  felt  themselves  burdened 
by  this  article  of  the  Confession. 
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The  committee  did  not  advise  adding  an  explanation  as  to 
how  the  article  is  to  be  understood,  this  being  done  rather 
when  it  is  necessary  to  expound  certain  parts  of  the  Con- 
fession more  fully.  To  have  done  so  in  this  case  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revoking  a statement  in  the  contents  of  the  Confes- 
sion might  have  created  a dangerous  precedent  likely  to  be 
resorted  to  in  course  of  time  by  those  who  would  seek  to 
weaken  the  Confession  or  to  teach  doctrines  contrary  to  its 
meaning.  Still  less  advisable  would  it  have  been  to  insert 
a clause  in  the  formula  of  subscription,  as  this  mdght  tend 
dangerously  to  weaken  the  character  of  the  Confession,  as 
an  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  Church.  Nor  did 
it  seem  expedient  to  formulate  the  whole  article  anew,  the 
example  of  America  showing  how  difficult  it  is  to  reach 
agreement  or  such  completeness  of  expression  as  to  exclude 
all  misunderstanding. 

So  the  only  method  left  open  was  to  leave  out  the  clause 
of  Art.  36  altogether.  The  objection  made,  that  in  leaving 
out  the  clause  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  in  regard  to 
idolatry  and  false  religion  is  not  positively  defined,  need 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the  gravamen  only  points 
to  the  using  of  force,  and  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  fur- 
ther the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  to  allow  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  everywhere  remains  intact.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  such  a profound  thinker  as  Calvin  in  the  Con- 
fessions drawn  up  by  him,  nowhere  expressly  defines  this 
duty. 

Thus  far  the  outlines  of  the  Report.  The  motion  to 
leave  out  the  clause  which  gave  rise  to  the  gravamen,  was 
carried  by  24  votes  against  16,  two  of  these  latter  being 
votes  of  advisory  members.  A motion  declaring  that  the 
gravamen  could  not  be  removed  without  revising  the  whole 
Article,  and  that  the  time  for  such  a revision  had  not  yet 
come,  was  rejected  by  29  to  4 votes. 

A protest  was  entered,  however,  in  the  minutes  of  the 
Synod,  by  one  of  the  professors  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Honig,  of 
Kampen,  because,  by  leaving  out  the  clause,  in  his  judgment 
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an  important  principle  had  been  removed  from  the  Confes- 
sion ; a principle  which,  though  never  heretofore  formulated 
in  Scriptural  terms,  nevertheless  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
the  Confession,  as  long  as  the  Confession  refers  to  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  in  regard  to  the  First  Table  of  the  Law. 

The  Hague.  A.  Brummelkamp, 


( 


RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  TO 
PREACHING.! 

I shall  make  some  remarks  this  morning  on  the  connec- 
tion between  the  course  of  study  in  Church  History  you 
have  been  pursuing  and  the  work  you  are  soon  to  take 
up  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Church.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  by  you  that  Church  History  sustains 
important  and  intimate  relations  to  the  work  of  preaching, 
just  because  it  has  been  given  so  large  a place  in  the  theo- 
logical curriculum.  Coordinated  as  it  is  with  the  other 
departments  of  theological  instruction,  all  of  which  are 
intended  chiefly  to  prepare  the  student  to  become  a teacher 
of  Christianity  to  the  people,  and  occupying  this  position 
in  every  theological  institution,  we  may  expect  to  find  that 
it  exerts  an  important  homiletical  influence  on  the  student. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a fact  which  all  of  us  no  doubt 
have  observed,  that  ministers — certainly  our  Presbyterian 
ministers — employ  scarcely  at  all,  in  the  ministrations  of 
the  pulpit,  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
they  have  obtained  during  their  years  of  preparation.  In 
this  respect,  the  chair  of  History  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  chairs  of  Exegesis  and  Systematic  Theology.  Whether 
or  not  the  preacher  endeavors  to  preserve  and  to  increase 
his  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible  whose 
words  he  is  engaged  in  interpreting,  at  least  by  the  use 
he  makes  of  commentaries  and  expository  sermons  he  con- 
tinues, during  his  professional  life,  the  exegetical  studies 
which  he  began  in  the  Seminary.  I am  happy  in  the  belief 
that,  from  year  to  year,  an  increasing  number  of  our 
ministers  engage  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  And  I am  confident  that  the  ser- 
mon of  the  future,  if  this  belief  is  correct,  will  possess  a 

* Informal  address  delivered  to  the  Senior  Class  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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freshness  and  originality  and  authority  far  in  advance  of 
the  sermon  of  the  present  day  or  of  the  last  generation.  For 
as  one  of  the  best  of  all  writers  on  homiletics  has  said : “No 
study  gives  to  the  sermon  of  the  preacher  such  a degree  of 
authority  and  such  an  originality  as  does  the  study  of  the 
Bible.” 

It  seems  singular,  at  first  sight,  that  one  should  speak  of 
originality  in  connection  particularly  with  interpretation.^ 
The  two  would  seem  rather  to  be  contrasted  than  asso- 
ciated. When  we  speak  of  originality,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
not  of  the  man  who  interprets  the  thoughts  of  others, 
but  of  the  man  who  evokes  from  the  recesses  of  his  own 
mind  thoughts  peculiarly  his  own,  as  most  likely  to  pro- 
claim truth  in  an  individual  or  original  form.  But  the 
writer  from  whom  I have  quoted  begins  the  profound  and 
striking  address  in  which  he  asserts  Exegesis  to  be  the  great 
source  of  originality,  with  the  statement  that  the  one  abso- 
lute originator  and  creator  is  God  Himself;  that  He  alone 
evolves  or  calls  from  nothing  into  being  both  thought  and 
thing.  Starting  with  this  great  truth,  he  directs  attention  to- 
the  statement  with  which  Bacon  opens  the  Novum,  Organum^ 
in  these  words:  “The  opening  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  significant  of  modern  treatises  in  philosophy  reads  as 
follows:  ‘Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
does  and  understands  as  much  as  his  observations  on  the 
order  of  nature  with  regard  either  to  matter  or  to  mind 
permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor  is  capable  of  more.’  ” 

What  Bacon  thus  asserts  is  that  man  can  be  original  in 
his  statements  with  regard  to  nature  only  as  he  studies  it 
and  correctly  interprets  it;  only  as,  by  careful  observation 
and  classification  of  its  phenomena,  he  comes  more  and  more 
to  understand  it,  that  is,  to  penetrate  beneath  its  appearances 
to  its  original  elements.  In  the  same  way,  unless  man  studies 
and  classifies  the  elements  of  Revelation  by  careful  scrutiny 
of  its  phenomena  in  the  languages  in  which  it  was  first  given, 

’Read  Dr.  Shedd’s  admirable  discussion  of  this  subject  in  his  chapter 
on  Eloquence  and  Exegesis.  Homiletics,  pp.  7ff. 
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he  cannot  interpret  it  or  be  original  in  his  preaching.  For 
there  is  a profound  difference  between  individuality  and 
originality.  Individuality  is  the  mere  peculiarity  of  the 
individual  mind  as  compared  with  other  minds.  But  origin- 
ality, like  that  of  Bacon  himself  or  that  of  Plato,  is  the 
quality  that  emerges  upon  the  close  and  continuous  study 
by  the  individual  mind  of  the  original  elements  of  truth. 
And  as  a quality  of  discourse,  it  is  such  a statement  of  com- 
mon and  underlying  principles  as  will  attract  the  attention 
and  command  the  assent  of  those  whom  the  speaker  ad- 
dresses, because  these  original  elements  of  truth  are,  in  a 
sense,  the  common  possession  of  both.  Hence,  it  is  just  in 
the  proportion  in  which  one  deeply,  earnestly,  continuously 
studies  the  words  of  God — words  of  the  Word  of  God — and 
is  able  accurately  to  interpret  them,  that  his  preaching  will 
be  fresh  and  striking  and  commanding,  and  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  the  term  original.  This  originality  and 
the  authority  of  which  I have  already  spoken  are  the  pecu- 
liar qualities  which  that  part  of  the  Seminary  curriculum, 
embraced  under  the  title  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament 
Literature,  imparts  to  pulpit  discourse. 

The  relations  between  Systematic  Theology  and  preach- 
ing are  somewhat  different.  Systematic  Theology  is  truth 
in  a system,  a system  of  truth.  It  is  truth  organized  by 
means  of  a formal  principle  and  correlated  to  other  truths. 
The  aim  of  the  systematic  theologian  is  not  merely  to  unfold 
the  truths  of  Scripture,  but  to  unfold  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought,  and  to  correlate  them  to  those  a priori 
elements  which  the  Bible  itself  presupposes.  Hence  System- 
atic Theology  presents  Scriptural  truth  in  a series  of  articu- 
lated propositions — propositions  that  we  call  doctrines.  Sys- 
tematic Theology  is  Biblical  truth  in  a logically  correlated 
form.  So  our  symbols,  expressing  as  they  do  the  system- 
atized beliefs  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  statements 
of  the  Bible,  are  theologically  constructed.  To  put  it  in 
another  form.  Systematic  Theology  is  the  Bible  presented 
in  a discursive  way.  And  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason. 
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namely  that  Theology  itself  is  constructed  according  to  the 
laws  of  discourse,  that  that  department  of  the  Seminary 
seems  most  closely  related  to  the  sermon  or  the  discourse 
itself. 

In  this  country,  and  particularly  in  our  Church,  the  study 
of  Systematic  Theology  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  at  all 
events,  it  is  the  most  influential,  of  the  studies  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  And  it  is  the  study  most  uninterruptedly 
and  faithfully  continued  after  the  Seminary  course  has  been 
completed.  Certainly  this  was  true  when  I was  a student 
in  the  Seminary;  and  though  an  era  of  theological  indiffer- 
entism  appears  to  have  begun,  I have  the  impression  that 
it  must  always  be  and,  therefore,  is  still  true.  If  it  is,  I 
can  go  on  to  say,  that  every  minister — and  particularly  every 
Presbyterian  minister — feels  obliged  to  have  a theology  of 
his  own,  and  to  be  able  to  state  it  and  defend  it.  I suppose 
there  is  no  minister  of  our  Church  who  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  upon  most  of  the  commonplaces,  loci  communes,  of 
theology;  who  is  not  able  to  state  with  more  or  less  of  dis- 
tinctness his  own  view  of  the  being  of  God  and  the  modes  of 
his  subsistence,  of  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  of  the  state 
of  man  as  created  and  as  fallen,  of  the  nature  and  the  design 
of  the  atonement,  of  the  application  of  salvation,  of  the 
sacraments,  and  of  eschatology  or  the  last  things.  But  one 
could  not  so  confidently  affirm  that  all  ministers  of  our 
Church  have  adopted  an  intelligent  view  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Pentateuch,  or  of  the  resulting  theory  of  the  history 
of  the  religion  of  Israel,  or  of  the  propriety  of  retaining  the 
conclusion  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  in  the  New 
Testament,  or  of  the  interpretation  of  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  steward,  or  of  the  right  of  the  verse  concerning 
the  three  witnesses  to  a place  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John. 
Our  ministers  for  the  most  part  are  systematic  theologians, 
and  their  sermons  are  prevailingly  theological  productions. 
They  are  not  so  generally  exegetes  as  they  should  be  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  freshness,  vitality,  originality,  and 
authority  for  their  sermons. 
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But  if  in  preaching  they  have  sacrificed  Exegesis  to 
Systematic  Theology,  they  have  sacrificed  History  to  both 
of  these  departments.  I mean  by  this,  that  the  use  of 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  preaching  of  our  ministers 
has  been  far  less  conspicuous  than  the  use  of  either  Theology 
or  Exegesis.  If  you  will  look,  as  I have  done,  over  the 
published  sermons  of  the  ministers  of  the  English-speaking 
pulpits,  you  will  find  that  most  of  them  have  done  very 
little  in  the  way  of  historical  preaching  on  the  historical 
portions  of  the  Bible,  and  almost  nothing  at  all  on  the 
post-Biblical  portions  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Occasionally  a volume  of  sermons  on  some  of  the  characters 
of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New  is  printed.  But  in  the 
most  even  of  these  cases  the  sermons  are  substantially  doc- 
trinal or  practical,  and  only  nominally  historical. 

Take  for  example,  to  refer  to  sermons  that  are  well- 
known,  the  sermon  of  Bishop  Butler  on  Balaam.  I think 
that  sermon  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  homiletical  com- 
position in  the  range  of  the  English  pulpit  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  sermon  upon  Balaam  is  not  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Balaam  but  upon  his  character.  It  does  not  deal 
with  him  in  his  historical  relations  in  any  large  way.  It 
does  not  even  tell  his  story.  It  is  simply  an  endeavor — a 
successful  one  indeed — to  unfold  the  lessons  which  the 
obvious  character  of  such  a man  should  teach  those  whom 
at  the  time  Bishop  Butler  was  addressing.  Or  take  Robert- 
son’s sermon  on  the  character  of  Eli.  It  is  a discourse  of  the 
same  kind.  Though  Eli  is  made  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
course, no  one  would  think  of  going  to  the  sermon  of  Rob- 
ertson, with  that  title,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  anything 
at  all  concerning  the  priests  of  Israel  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges.  Of  course,  all  sermons  on  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  the  New  are  not  of  this 
character.  Some  of  the  biographical  sermons  of  the  late  Dr. 
W.  M.  Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  have  infused 
into  them  a large  historical  or  narrative  element.  But  even 
these  sermons,  on  the  whole,  are  doctrinal  and  expository 
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and  not  historical.  Now  no  one  values  sermons  of  this  kind 
more  highly  than  I do.  I believe  them  to  be  most  useful, 
most  interesting,  most  impressive.  But  only  a moment’s 
reflection  will  convince  you  that  their  superior  freshness  and 
impressiveness,  as  compared  with  abstract  or  doctrinal  ser- 
mons, are  due  to  their  historical  or  narrative  element.  While 
they  are  not  historical  sermons,  they  derive  no  little  part  of 
the  value  which  they  possess  as  orations  or  discourses  from 
this  historical  or  narrative  element,  however  small  compara- 
tively it  may  be.  This  fact  ought  to  make  us  ponder  care- 
fully the  question  whether,  after  all.  History  may  not  with 
profit  be  far  more  largely  employed  in  pulpit  discourse. 

To  return,  then,  to  the  Seminary  course  and  to  repeat 
what  I have  already  said,  namely,  that  those  who  organized 
the  curriculum  evidently  intended  History  to  be  used  by  the 
preacher  as  a preacher;  let  us  consider  for  a moment  the 
relation  History  sustains  to  the  student  during  the  course. 
What  place  does  History  occupy  in  the  curriculum  ? What 
is  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  influence  which  the  founders 
of  our  Seminaries  intended  that  it  should  exert  upon  the 
student’s  mind? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  let  me  begin  with  the  statement 
that  History  is  the  least  indispensable  of  the  departments  of 
the  course.  If  it  were  necessary  to  give  up  one  of  the  chairs 
in  this  Seminary  or  any  other,  and  I should  be  asked  the 
question;  which  chair,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Systematic  Theol- 
ogy including  Apologetics  and  Dogmatics,  Practical  The- 
ology, or  History  could  we  best  dispense  with,  I should, 
without  a moment’s  hesitation,  answer : we  can  not  give  up 
the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament;  we 
can  not  give  up  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  New 
New  Testament;  we  can  not  give  up  that  great  department 
which  seeks  to  correlate  the  truth  of  God  to  other  truths 
that  lie  embodied  in  the  human  mind,  and  which  by  means 
of  them  organizes  the  truth  of  God  into  a system ; we  can  not 
give  up  the  practical  department  which  combines  the  truths 
derived  from  the  studies  of  these  other  departments  into  the 
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form  required  by  the  minister  as  a teacher  and  guide  of  men. 
If  we  must  omit  one  study,  the  one  study  that  can  be  omitted 
is  History.  But  this  is  not  a necessity.  We  are  not  called 
upon  to  give  up  any  of  these  chairs.  The  question  before 
us  is  what  is  the  influence  which  History,  as  a part  of  the 
course,  is  intended  to  exert  upon  the  student?  And  to  this 
question  I answer:  it  is  the  influence  of  generous  culture. 
History  is  the  broadening,  the  cultivating,  the  catholicizing 
department  of  the  Seminary.  It  is  the  study  that  correlates 
the  Christian  life  to  all  life,  that  presents  Christianity  not  as 
a system  but  as  a great  historical  force  energizing  in  and  on 
the  life  of  the  world.  It  presents  Christianity  in  its  contact 
with  the  world  as  modifying  the  world.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  most  encyclopaedic,  the  most  general  and  least  special- 
ized of  all  the  studies  in  the  Seminary.  It  is  the  department 
in  the  study  of  which  one  is  brought  into  contact  with  most 
subjects  and  most  books.  The  result  is  that  more  than  any 
other  it  cultivates  the  student  on  his  literary  and  humane 
side.  Hence,  while  if  one  department  had  to  be  dispensed 
witli.  History  would  be  selected;  yet,  being  present  in  the 
course,  there  is  no  more  useful  department  in  the  Seminary. 
And  if  useful  in  the  Seminary  to  the  student,  it  ought  to  be 
just  as  useful  to  the  preacher  himself  after  his  Seminary 
career  is  closed,  because  the  studies  he  pursues  are  largely 
the  studies  he  will  pursue  hereafter.  And  the  need  of  a 
humanizing,  broadening,  cultivating  course  of  studies  will 
be  no  less  necessary  to  him  after  his  active  work  has  been 
begun  than  it  is  during  his  Seminary  life.  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  I seriously  urge  you  to  continue  throughout 
life  upon  the  basis  of  the  course  you  have  been  studying 
here,  the  earnest  study  of  History. 

But  I desire  particularly  to  bring  before  you  at  this  time 
some  of  the  considerations  which  will  justify  you  in  preach- 
ing Christianity  in  a historical  form.  In  justification  of 
sermons,  which  I shall  later  describe  at  length  and  which 
I will  now  simply  call  historical  sermons,  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  composition  of  the  Bible  itself.  What  is 
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the  form  in  which  God’s  Revelation  has  been  given  to  us, 
or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  Bible  prevailingly?  Is  it 
theology?  Is  it  the  exposition  of  older  documents?  Or 
is  it  history?  Take  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment together,  regarding  them  as  a single  book;  and  you 
will  find  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  Bible  is  history. 
In  other  words,  the  original  form  in  which  the  Revelation 
of  God  was  given  to  man  is  not  the  theological  form,  not 
the  expository  form,  not  the  systematic  form,  but  the  nar- 
rative or  historical  form.  In  God’s  Revelation  truth  is 
embodied;  it  is  given  in  the  concrete;  it  is  made  known  in 
the  career  of  a people,  or  is  incarnated  and  exemplified 
in  the  life  of  an  individual.  And  if  you  were  asked  what 
portion  of  the  Bible,  if  all  the  other  parts  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed, you  would  wish  saved;  you  would  unhesitatingly 
say,  let  even  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  Prophecies , of 
Isaiah  and  the  Epistles  of  John  and  the  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  go,  if  they  must  go;  but  save  above  all  else 
the  four  Gospels  that  preserve  the  history  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  For  from  these  Gospels  we  can  con- 
struct a theology  for  ourselves;  but  without  them  we  must 
fail  because  we  can  construct  our  theology  only  upon  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  history. 

Moreover,  I ask  you  to  note  the  fact  that  Christianity 
among  the  religions  of  the  world  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is 
founded  on  historical  facts  in  the  sense  that  its  great  doc- 
trines are  the  interpretations  of  historical  facts.  What,  for 
example,  is  the  fall  but  history?  What  but  history  are  the 
incarnation  and  atonement  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  ? What  but  historical  processes  are  the  work  of  sanc- 
tification and  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Church ; and 
what  are  the  general  judgment  and  the  consummation  of 
all  things  but  the  climax  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
the  world?  I am  sure  that  the  more  you  reflect  on  the 
peculiar  sense  in  which  Christianity,  even  in  its  doctrines,  is 
a historical  religion,  the  more  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  fathers  in  giving  so  large  a place  to  History 
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in  the  curriculum  of  the  Seminary;  and  the  more  rational 
you  will  regard  my  urgency  in  calling  you  to  continue  the 
historical  studies  you  have  begun  during  your  Seminary  life. 

But  to  come  to  the  historical  sermon  itself ; there  are  many 
reasons  of  a homiletical  or  oratorical  kind  which  justify 
and,  I may  say,  even  demand  that  the  preacher  from  time 
to  time  employ  this  mode  of  discourse.  These  reasons  I 
can  state  only  in  the  briefest  manner.  And  the  first  is  the 
catholic  and  irenic  character  which  the  element  of  history 
gives  to  the  sermon.  In  the  discussion  of  a great  doctrine 
a decided  advantage  is  gained  when  the  preacher  presents 
the  doctrine  in  a way  that  does  not  excite  opposition.  The 
best  irenic  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  a sermon  on  that  doctrine  presented  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  revival  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Moreover,  it  is  a well  recognized  law  of 
discourse  that  the  impact  of  truth  concretely  stated  is  far 
more  powerful  than  the  impact  of  the  same  truth  when 
stated  in  abstract  terms ; and  if  this  is  true  of  every  form  of 
discourse  it  is  true  especially  of  the  Christian  sermon  of 
which  the  end  is  to  arouse  the  will  to  vigorous  evangelical 
action.  Nor  is  this  all.  A study  of  the  idea  of  the  sermon 
will  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  merely  a lecture 
and  not  merely  an  oration.  It  combines  in  itself  both  didac- 
tic and  oratorical  elements.  The  preacher  must  not  only 
present  the  truth  clearly  but  he  must  present  it  dynamically. 
The  sermon  is  a didactic  oration.  And  history,  just  because 
it  exhibits  the  living  and  dramatic  movements  of  the  truth, 
is  the  mode  which  most  naturally  yields  itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  such  a discourse.  It  is  also  true  that  the  doc- 
trines both  of  Biblical  and  of  Systematic  Theology  derive 
from  their  careers  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  narrated  by 
Church  History  striking  confirmation — confirmation  indeed 
of  the  very  kind  which  the  orator  can  most  favorably  em- 
ploy. And,  finally,  an  individual  doctrine  can  not  be  un- 
folded more  forcibly  in  an  oratorical  manner  than  in  closest 
association  with  the  historical  personage  who  illustrated  or 
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defended  it;  so  that  even  when  the  sermon  is  substantially 
theological  it  may  well  be  formally  historical.  The  mystery 
of  the  Trinity  can  not  be  presented  in  a form  more  pro- 
foundly interesting  than  in  association  with  the  heroic  life 
of  Athanasius  the  Great.  And  what  is  true  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  associated  with  Athanasius  is  true  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  of  Justification  by 
faith  as  associated  with  the  lives  and  work  of  John  Calvin 
and  Martin  Luther. 

Justified  by  the  considerations  I have  presented  you  may 
very  properly,  as  I think,  begin  as  soon  as  you  become 
pastors  the  preparation  of  sermons  of  this  kind.  Your 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church  derived  from  your 
studies  in  the  Seminary,  whatever  may  be  its  incompleteness 
and  fragmentary  character,  is  both  fresh  and  far  beyond 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  congregations  to  which 
most  of  you  will  be  called.  You  are  in  a position  to  teach 
them  the  history  of  Christianity.  The  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  you  possess.  And  the  department  of  Practical 
Theology  has  shown  you  how  to  put  your  knowledge  into 
homiletical  form.  You  will  be  denying  yourselves  the  ex- 
ercise of  a great  power  and  the  exertion  of  a great  influence 
if  you  hesitate  and  procrastinate.  You  should  not  postpone 
the  writing  of  such  sermons  until  your  knowledge  of  history 
were  enlarged ; for  you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  study  his- 
tory very  much  in  the  proportion  in  which  in  the  form  of 
sermons  you  produce  it. 

Supposing  you  to  be  ready  to  adopt  this  mode  of  preach- 
ing, the  first  question  which  will  naturally  arise  is  one  of 
proportion ; what  shall  be  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  sermons  in  which  you  shall  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  his- 
torical mode  and  the  number  of  sermons  in  which  you  shall 
preach  the  Gospel  in  other  modes  ? In  reply  to  this  question, 
I should  say,  that  because  the  sermon  of  history  will  require 
wider  reading  and  larger  if  not  more  minute  study  than  your 
other  sermons,  you  will  do  well  not  to  think  of  preaching 
more  than  twelve  during  a year.  These  twelve  you  would 
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better  preach  in  two  courses  of  six;  occupying  six  suc- 
cessive Sunday  mornings  or  evenings  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  and  six  others  at  another  period  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  structure  of  the  sermons ; remember  that  in  the 
first  place  they  are  to  be  sermons  not  lectures;  that,  as  in 
every  other  sermon,  so  in  these  sermons  the  end  is  to  move 
the  will  of  the  audience  to  action.  The  main  object  of 
the  historical  sermon  is  not  to  teach  history,  as  the  main 
object  of  the  theological  sermon  is  not  to  teach  theology. 
Of  all  sermons  the  end  is  to  move  the  will  religiously. 
Hence  the  narrative  or  historical  portion  of  the  sermons 
should  be  written  with  reference  to  the  movement  of  the 
will  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  or,  as  we  say,  by  means 
directly  of  the  application. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  in  sermons,  history 
can  best  be  employed  in  its  biographic  form.  The  his- 
torical sermons  which  I would  commend  to  you  are  for  the 
most  part  historico-biographical  sermons;  that  is  to  say, 
the  discussion  of  subjects  of  a historical  character  which 
easily  connect  themselves  with  a great  personage  in  whom 
some  great  Christian  movement  is  centered  or  some  great 
doctrine  or  great  element  of  character  is  embodied.  For 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  life  of  Christianity  in  the 
world  to  a popular  audience  no  method  is  so  good  as  that 
of  selecting  an  individual  and  making  him  stand  vividly 
before  the  congregation  in  relation  to  the  great  movement 
or  doctrine  with  which  he  is  historically  connected.  You 
should  tell  the  story  of  his  life,  relating  him  to  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  Take  a text  and  in  language,  always 
lofty,  never  familiar,  describe  the  man  and  narrate  his  life; 
and  then  with  oratorical  vigor  press  home  upon  the  people 
the  evangelical  lessons  which  such  a life  should  teach. 

Such  a character  is  Athanasius.  I remember  that  the 
first  historical  sermon  I preached  was  on  Athanasius.  I 
endeavored  to  tell  the  story  and  describe  the  character  of 
Athanasius,  relating  him  to  his  times  and  to  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  of  the  Son  of  God.  My  text  was  the 
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opening  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  John  : “In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word  and  the  Word  was  with  God  and  the  Word 
was  God.”  The  introduction  set  forth  briefly  the  fact  that 
while  the  Christian  Church  from  the  beginning  worshipped 
Christ,  paying  him  divine  honors  and  looking  up  to  Him  as 
the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  the  doctrines  of  his  Deity  was 
not  scientifically  formulated  by  the  Church  until  the  fourth 
century.  I went  rapidly  over  the  tentative  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual theologians  to  formulate  this  great  doctrine  of  the 
Church’s  primitive  belief.  In  this  way  I was  led  naturally 
to  the  address  made  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
to  a synod  of  his  clergy  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  in  the 
fourth  century  in  which  he  affirmed  the  essential  Deity  of 
the  preexistent  Logos.  This  brought  me  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  antagonized  by  one  of  his  presbyters,  Arius,  who 
charged  the  bishop  with  holding  Sabellianism.  The  mention 
of  Arius  led  me  to  state  his  views,  and  to  call  attention  not 
only  to  the  controversy  which  ensued  between  Arius  the 
presbyter,  and  Alexander,  the  bishop,  but  also  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  controversy  Alexander  derived  great  aid  from 
his  archdeacon  Athanasius.  The  mention  of  the  name 
Athanasius  gave  me  a good  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  early  life.  At  that  point  then  I took  up  his  birth  in 
Alexandria,  the  story  of  his  early  years,  his  entrance  into 
the  family  of  Alexander  the  bishop,  his  studies  in  Alexan- 
dria. The  mention  of  Alexandria  in  connection  with  this 
subject  and  with  Athanasius  led  me  to  speak  of  its  library, 
its  relations  to  the  conflict  that  had  occurred  between  Chris- 
tianity and  expiring  Heathenism  in  the  Diocletian  persecu- 
tion not  long  before  ended,  and  in  this  way  I brought  the 
story  of  Athanasius  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  controversy 
between  Arius  and  Alexander  began.  Having  thus  brought 
Arius  and  Athanasius  into  opposition  to  one  another,  it  was 
not  difficult  to  tell  the  story  of  their  conflict,  and  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  throughout  the  Eastern  world  which  the 
controversy  caused.  Coming  to  great  Council  of  Nicea  in 
325  I described  the  Council,  the  gathering  of  bishops  from 
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all  quarters — from  Mesopotamia  on  the  East  to  Spain  on 
the  West.  There  is  no  incident  in  the  early  Church  history 
more  exciting  and  dramatic,  more  interesting  than  the  gath- 
ering of  the  Council  of  Nicea  and  its  meetings  under  Con- 
stantine and  Hosius.  It  was  easy  to  carry  the  audience’s 
attention  as  I moved  forward  to  the  result  of  the  Council; 
and  I remember  that  the  attention  which  the  audience  gave 
to  the  repetition  of  the  Creed  of  Nicea  which  announces 
the  Deity  of  the  Logos  and  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  well  as  the  anathema  upon  all  those 
who  say  that  there  was  when  the  Logos  was  not — I remem- 
ber, I say,  that  the  attention  the  audience  gave  me  at  that 
point  was  more  intense  than  the  attention  any  audience  had, 
up  to  that  time,  ever  given  to  a sermon  that  I preached. 
Having  told  the  story  of  the  definition  of  the  essential  Diety 
of  the  Logos,  I narrated  the  subsequent  life  of  Athanasius 
himself  as  successor  to  Alexander.  There  is  no  more  ro- 
mantic and  dramatic  life  than  his  during  that  time.  Again 
and  again  he  was  exiled  during  the  Arian  reaction.  After 
concluding  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  in  relation 
to  his  times,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  I turned  in  conclusion  to  the  les- 
sons of  the  narrative.  As  I now  recall  them  they  were  the 
following:  First  the  narrative  shows  how  the  Church  of 
God  has  been  led  to  formulate  the  doctrines  of  Revelation. 
After  the  portrayal  of  the  life  of  Athanasius  in  connection 
with  the  labors  of  the  Church  on  the  Trinity  an  opportunity 
was  given  me  to  eulogize  the  theology  of  the  Church  such 
as  I never  had  before,  and  to  attack  those  who  supposed  that 
within  the  limits  of  a brief  popular  article  they  could  show 
contradiction  in  the  terms  of  this  great  doctrine,  upon  which 
the  ablest  Greek  minds  had  labored  for  centuries.  The 
second  lesson  was  that  of  Athanasius’  life,  his  self-sacrifice 
for  the  truth.  And  in  this  connection,  I remember,  I 
quoted  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  Athanasius  written  by 
Hooker  and  to  be  found  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  The 
third  inference  was  the  great  truth,  that  the  Saviour  whom 
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the  New  Testament  presents,  is  no  creature,  but  the  living 
and  eternal  God. 

Historical  sermons  do  not  yield  themselves  readily  to 
variety  of  plan;  but  there  is  no  need  of  monotony,  because 
variety  comes  from  the  variety  of  subject.  The  chapters  of 
biography  are  constructed  upon  the  same  chronological  plan, 
and  all  historical  sermons  must  be  constructed  in  the  same 
way.  After  having  written  one  sermon  you  will  have  no 
difficulty,  if  you  possess  the  historical  knowledge,  in  writing 
others. 

In  order  to  write  historical  sermons  well,  one  must  read 
the  great  historical  writers,  particularly  those  who  have  made 
the  biographical  essay  or  oration  a severe  study.  I know 
no  better  essays  for  you  to  read  than  the  well-known  essays 
of  Macaulay  and  some  of  the  early  essays  of  Carlyle,  as 
the  essay  of  Carlyle  on  Robert  Burns  and  the  essays  of 
Macaulay  on  Macchiavelli,  Warren  Hastings,  Lord  Clive. 
Frederick  the  Great,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and  others  that 
will  occur  to  you.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  that  you  shall 
follow  Macaulay  or  any  other  single  writer  in  a servile  fash- 
ion. I recommend  you  to  study  these  essays  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  how,  in  an  oratorical  manner,  to  tell  the  story  of 
a life  graphically,  and  to  portray  character  vividly.  Re- 
member that  this  must  be  done  in  a large  way.  The  man 
who  dwells  on  small  dates  and  small  details,  and  does  not 
learn  to  paint  with  broad  strokes  will  fall  short  of  reaching 
the  point  of  excellence  which  he  should  strive  to  attain. 
One  thing  you  need  not  fear.  Do  not  fear,  in  telling  the 
story  of  such  a life  as  that  of  Athanasius,  to  take  the  time 
of  your  audience.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  people 
will  listen  interestedly  for  a longer  time  than  the  story  of  the 
life  of  a great  and  good  man,  who,  with  a heart  that 
throbbed  as  their  hearts  throb,  a man  with  passions  like 
theirs,  gave  himself  through  life  and  to  death  in  behalf  of 
a great  principle  or  a great  truth  or  a great  movement  in 
the  love  of  God.  Be  sure  that,  no  matter  what  time  you 
consume,  your  audience  will  be  as  attentive  and  alert  at  the 
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close  as  at  the  beginning  and  they  will  be  in  a frame  of  mind 
that  will  enable  you  to  press  home,  with  a power  that  will 
surprise  yourself,  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Finally,  your  people  will  respect  you.  They  all  think 
they  know  theology,  and  they  all  think  they  can  interpret 
the  Bible.  But  very  few  of  them  think  they  know  history. 
In  this  mode  of  preaching  you  will  be  real  teachers;  you 
will  have  docile  and  delighted  pupils;  and  you  will  teach 
your  congregation,  among  other  things,  a lesson  which  all 
congregations  need  to  learn;  the  lesson,  namely,  not  to  de- 
spise your  youth. 

Princeton.  John  DeWitt. 


REVIEWS  OF 

RECENT  LITERATURE 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  35th  Fernley  Lecture. The  Unreauzed  Logic  of  Religion.  A 

Study  in  Credibilities.  By  W.  H.  Fitchett,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  author 
of  Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,  How  England  Saved  Europe,  etc. 
Eighth  thousand.  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains,  1905.  Crown  8vo. 
Pp.  vi.  275. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  notable  for  these  qualities  as  the  Fernley  Lec- 
tures are,  few  of  its  thirty-four  predecessors  surpass  Dr.  Fitchett’s  in 
energy  and  verve,  in  eloquence  and  rhetorical  splendor.  What  he  has 
attempted  is  not  a new  statement  of  the  “Evidences  of  Christianity.” 
He  even  speaks — a little  shamefacedly  it  is  true — of  the  religious  litera- 
ture known  by  that  name  as  “distasteful”;  chiefly  because,  it  would 
seem,  it  gives  itself  to  a formal  demonstration  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  formal  demonstrations  (witness  Euclid)  are  apt  to  be  dry.  He 
addresses  not  the  recluse  but  the  man  in  the  street;  and  he  deals  not 
with  formal  proofs  but  with  such  considerations  as  appeal  to  and  de- 
termine action  in  plain  men  seeking  plain  reasons  for  practical  con- 
clusions. He  wishes  to  gather  up  some  of  the  incidental  evidences  of 
religion  which  abound  in  secular  life,  and  to  show  how  a sufficient 
practical  proof  of  its  validity  lies  unrealized  on  every  side  of  us.  Every- 
thing about  us  when  tried  by  its  relation  to  religion — and  to  Christian- 
ity, the  true  type  of  religion — he  urges,  falls  instantly  into  logical  terms 
with  it.  And,  after  all,  is  there  any  logic  known  to  the  human  reason 
better  than  “the  logic  found  in  the  answer  of  the  chambers  of  a lock 
to  the  wards  of  the  key  that  opens  it?”  He  has  designedly,  he  tells  us, 
selected  the  specific  topics  with  which  he  deals  from  a wide  area — his- 
toric, scientific,  philosophic,  literary,  religious,  secular.  The  effect  he 
wishes  to  produce  lies  in  this  very  broadness  of  survey  and  the  con- 
sentient trend  of  the  mass  of  impressions  derived  from  it.  This  effect, 
briefly,  is  the  conviction  induced  that  religion — and  the  Christian 
religion — is  credible ; that  it  alone  falls  in  with  the  trend  of  things ; and 
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that  if  faith  has  its  difficulties,  “the  incredibilities  of  unbelief  when 
tested  at  any  point,  are  so  vast,  that  their  mere  scale’  constitutes  a new 
argument  for  Christian  belief.” 

We  have  already  said  that  Dr.  Fitchett’s  book  is  eloquent.  Let  us 
now  add  that  it  is  within  its  limits  convincing.  We  say  “within  its 
limits” — for  it  does  not  profess  to  bring  forward  a demonstration  of 
Christianity.  In  point  of  fact  its  function  is  merely  to  remove  ante- 
cedent presumptions  against  Christianity.  It  is  keyed,  moreover,  to 
general  culture  rather  than  to  exact  science,  and  is  written  throughout 
in  the  terms  of  general  culture  rather  than  of  severely  exact  knowledge. 
In  all  such  popular  apologetics  the  danger  of  overstatement  is  present, 
and  Dr.  Fitchett  does  not  escape  this  danger.  When  we  read,  for  example, 
that  “the  pledge  of  the  Incarnation  with  its  mystery,  the  Cross  with  its 
atoning  suffering,  the  broken  grave  with  the  deliverance  of  a dying 
race  from  death,  all  the  miracles  and  splendors  of  our  salvation,  in  a 
word — is  found  in  the  overwhelming  revelations  of  the  physical  uni- 
verse”— we  are  prepared  to  say  it  is  magnificent,  but  scarcely  ready  to 
admit  that  it  is  convincing.  So,  when  at  the  end  of  a beautiful  chapter 
on  the  Supernatural,  a tendency  is  exhibited  to  a conception  of  the 
relation  of  miracle  to  law  which  may  end  in  supposing  it  but  the  mani- 
festation of  control  of  law,  we  draw  back  from  what  seems  an  over- 
statement in  the  interest  of  the  argument.  From  this  tendency  to 
overstatement  emerges  a peril  of  occasional  inconsistency.  Now,  for 
example,  an  idealistic  psychology  is  invoked  to  bear  its  witness  to  relig- 
ion; and  now  the  postulates  of  a realistic  psychology  are  rested  upon. 
Now  color,  for  example,  appears  as  the  creation  of  the  perceiving 
mind,  and  now  the  wonders  of  color  are  appealed  to  as  marvels  of  God’s 
loving  care  for  the  minutest  of  His  works,  painting  as  He  does  the  cup 
of  the  lily  and  the  petals  of  the  rose  with  beauty.  Such  inconsistencies 
are  scarcely  to  be  avoided  when  such  constant  appeal  is  made  to  scien- 
tific deliverances  of  different  ages.  It  is  interesting  indeed  to  trace  the 
stratification  of  the  science  of  different  epochs  in  the  quotations  made 
in  these  vivid  pages.  In  the  multitude  of  appeals  to  the  testimony  of 
scientists  and  of  science  as  expounded  by  them,  we  have  now  the 
science  of  the  past  and  now  a very  new  science  indeed  put  upon  the 
witness-stand;  and  are  apparently  bidden  listen  equally  to  the  varying 
voices.  And  not  only  is  a wide  area  of  topics  treated,  but  apparently 
they  have  been  treated  at  intervals  of  time;  at  least  there  are  occasional 
repititions  of  ideas,  illustrations,  cited  instances,  even  rhetorical  modes 
of  statement  which  are  most  easily  explicable  on  this  hypothesis. 

Such  things  as  these  are  inevitable  in  a series  of  popular  addresses 
of  this  kind.  What  is  not  inevitable  is  the  vividness  of  the  presentation, 
the  large,  fine  handling,  the  high  eloquence,  and  the  clear  impression  of 
strength  and  reasonableness  made  by  the  treatment  of  them.  We  know 
no  book  of  popular  apologetics  more  strikingly  put,  or  more  apt  to  be 
useful  than  this  brilliant  volume.  It  sounds  like  a trumpet-call  in  the 
midst  of  our  apathy. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Beitrage  zur  Forderung  Christlicher  Theologie.  Herausgegeben 
von  D.  A.  Schlatter  und  D.  W.  Lutgert.  Achter  Jahrgang,  1904. 
Heft  4.  Neunter  Jahrgang,  1905.  Heft  i und  Heft  4.  Giitersloh, 
C.  Bertelsmann. 

The  first  of  these  three  Hefte  of  the  Beitrage  is  made  up  of  five  con- 
tributions. It  opens  with  two  addresses  of  Prof.  Schlatter,  one  of 
which  was  delivered  before  the  Swiss  Preachers’  Society  on  the  theme 
“Christ  and  Christianity,”  the  other  before  the  University  of  Tubingen 
on  the  theological  work  of  J.  T.  Beck.  In  the  former  the  difference 
between  those  who  make  Christianity  a system  detached  or  detachable 
from  a personal  relation  to  the  present  living  Christ,  and  those  who 
place  its  essence  in  such  a relation,  is  briefly  discussed,  almost  too  briefly 
for  the  requirements  of  such  a fundamental  and  live  issue.  The  author 
draws  a striking  parallel  between  ancient  forms  of  ecclesiasticism  or 
sacramentarianism  on  the  one  hand  and  modern  forms  of  “essence  of 
Christianity”  religion  on  the  other  hand.  He  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  difference  in  content,  they  are  formally  alike  in  this,  that 
they  make  Christianity  independent  of  direct,  personal  connection  and 
communion  with  the  living  Saviour.  In  the  other  address  we  receive 
a vivid  sketch  of  the  personality  and  work  of  the  well-known  biblicist 
theologian  Beck.  Prof.  Schlatter  especially  emphasizes  the  intimate 
union  upon  which  theological  instruction  and  practical  religion  entered 
in  his  work  with  and  relation  to  his  students.  In  part  this  was  doubtless 
favored  by  the  ethical  basis  of  Beck’s  system,  but,  however  caused,  it 
was  a feature  of  his  teaching  which  gave  it,  according  to  our  author’s 
testimony,  exceptional  value  in  a country  and  at  a time  where  theological 
training  seems  to  have  been  almost  confined  to  the  impartation  of 
learning.  Prof.  Schlatter  does  not  fail  to  point  out  the  weak  side  in 
Beck’s  biblicism,  its  neglect  of  the  factor  of  historical  development  as 
a necessary  guide  for  the  theologian  in  the  interpretation  of  the  biblical 
truth. 

Of  the  three  other  contributions  in  this  instalment  the  first  is  by 
Prof.  Lutgert  on  Die  Anbetung  Jesu..  In  a most  lucid  and  convincing 
way  the  relation  of  Jesus’  own  teaching  to  the  question  of  worship 
paid  to  Himself  is  here  discussed.  That,  as  a rule,  the  Saviour  does 
not  directly  demand  worship  for  his  own  Person,  is  explained  from  the 
attitude  of  self-sacrifice  and  humiliation  observed  by  Him  during  his 
earthly  state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  shown  that  by  his  acts  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  work  He  indirectly  invites,  nay  compels,  the  attitude 
of  worship  in  man.  In  conclusion  the  current  modern  objections  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus  are  answered.  The  article  occupies  a worthy 
place  beside  Zahn’s  chapter  in  his  Skizsen  aus  dem  Leben  der  alien 
Kirche  and  Schlatter’s  address  on  the  subject,  both  of  them  bearing 
the  same  title. 

Equally  interesting  and  more  fully  elaborated  is  Pastor  Ernst 
Cremer’s  discussion  of  the  Parables  of  Luke  xv  and  the  Cross. 
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Cremer  here  meets  the  contention  so  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  parables  of  this  chapter  in  Luke,  especially  that  of  the  prodigal 
son,  leave  no  room  for  any  atonement  as  the  basis  of  forgiveness,  and 
in  fact  prove  Jesus  to  have  taught  that  forgiveness  is  solely  suspended 
on  free  grace  on  God’s  and  a sincere  repentance  on  man’s  part.  As 
Denney  and  others  have  done  before  him,  so  the  author  suggests,  that 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  thus  interpreted,  not  only  eliminates  the 
cross  from  the  transaction  of  forgiveness,  but  the  whole  Person  and 
work  of  Jesus  as  well,  so  that,  in  order  to  urge  the  above  contention 
consistently,  one  ought  to  be  willing  to  go  the  length  of  advocating  a 
Christianity  in  which  Christ  occupies  no  longer  a necessary  place.  He 
further  urges  that,  read  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  context, 
these  parables  do  not  in  the  first  place  illustrate  the  attitude  of  God 
toward  the  sinner,  but  that  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  absence  of  special 
emphasis  on  the  atonement  for  this  reason  alone  can  create  no  surprise. 
Finally,  while  admitting  that  Jesus  in  his  attitude  toward  sinners  must 
reflect  the  attitude  of  God,  and  that,  therefore,  indirectly  the  parables 
teach  how  God  meets  the  repentant  sinner,  Cremer  shows  most  skill- 
fully that  even  so  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  favors  the  modern  view 
less  than  the  traditional  Evangelical  doctrine.  For,  according  to  the 
modern  view,  God  in  reality  does  no  more  than  announce  his  willingness 
to  forgive  through  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  a prophet  or  assure  the 
sinner  of  the  fact  of  his  forgiveness.  All  God’s  activity  connected 
with  the  transaction  remains  within  the  sphere  of  instruction  and 
explanation;  nothing  objective  is  done  even  to  show  the  reality  of 
forgiveness.  This  is  the  deistic  conception  of  God  in  its  modern  guise, 
and  the  author  well  places  over  against  it  the  true  biblical  conception 
of  a God  who  does  reveal  Himself  and  does  act  on  the  sinner’s  behalf, 
and  points  out  that  this  latter  conception  is  in  reality  the  conception 
embodied  in  the  parables.  The  whole  discussion  admirably  meets  a 
present  need,  and  we  wish  the  article  could  be  translated  and  offered 
to  a wider  public  among  us. 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Riggenbach  strengthens  his  former  opinion,  to 
the  effect  that  Origen  knew  and  used  the  textus  receptus  of  Matth. 
xxviii.  19,  by  quoting  two  fragments  from  Origen’s  Commentary  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  by 
Preuschen  in  his  work  The  Greek  Christian  Writers  of  the  First  Three 
Centuries. 

Heft  I of  the  year  1905  brings  two  articles.  The  former  of  these  is 
of  a rather  technical  nature.  It  is  an  inquiry  by  Prof.  Riggenbach  into 
the  relation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  commentary  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  has  come  down  to  us.  One  of  these  forms  is  the 
exposition  that  long  passed  under  the  name  of  Jerome.  A more  original 
version  than  this  has  been  recently  recognized  in  a codex  of  the  St. 
Gall  Monastery.  It  has  also  been  established  that  the  commentary 
published  under  the  name  of  Primasius  is  nothing  else  than  a working- 
over  by  some  unknown  author  in  an  anti-Pelagian  spirit  of  the  original 
work  of  Pelagius.  To  these  three  sources  there  are  still  to  be  added 
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as  a fourth  the  fragments  from  pseudo-Primasius  which  appear  in  the 
excerpts  from  the  fathers  collected  by  Smaragd,  Abbot  of  St.  Michiel 
in  France,  in  the  ninth  century.  Prof.  Riggenbach  notes  the  strange 
fact  that  these  excerpts  reveal  in  certain  parts  great  divergence  from 
the  ordinary  text  of  pseudo-Primasius,  and  on  the  other  hand  frequently 
approach  closely  to  the  text  of  Pelagius  as  found  in  pseudo- Jerome. 
He  suggests  the  solution  that  the  sections  coinciding  with  the  pseudo- 
Jerome  text  of  Pelagius  were  originally  in  the  manuscript  of 
Smaragd  marked  by  a P,  and  that  this  siglum  was  intended  by  the 
abbot  for  Pelagius,  not  for  Primasius.  Then  the  author  of  the  first 
printed  text  of  Smaragd  in  1536  mistook  the  P for  Primasius  and  thus 
the  confusion  was  introduced.  Prof.  Riggenbach  further  suggests  that 
a similar  confusion  of  sigla  may  originally  have  caused  the  ascription 
of  the  anti-Pelagian  work  in  which  large  pieces  from  Pelagius  were 
quoted  with  the  letter  P to  Primasius. 

Of  more  general  interest  is  the  second  contribution  in  this  Heft  on 
“Prophecy  in  the  Time  before  Amos,"  from  the  hand  of  Lie.  Theol. 
Franckh.  Over  against  the  depreciating  view  of  its  character  current 
in  the  modern  evolutionary  school,  prophetism  is  here  upheld  as  a 
phenomenon  peculiar  to  Israel,  at  least  in  its  essential  features.  The 
prophets  were  not  the  enthusiastic  dervishes  or  fakirs  that  the  critics 
make  them  out  to  have  been.  The  very  etymology  of  Nabhi,  which 
means  properly  “speaker,”  bears  witness  against  this.  The  author 
institutes  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  this  etymology,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  revelation-character  of  the  Babylonian 
god  Nebu,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  same  name  in  geographical  names 
of  Palestine.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  on  this  particular  point  nothing 
more  than  probabilities  can  be  attained.  Nevertheless  it  is  true,  as  the 
author  pointedly  observes,  that  the  etymology  of  Nabhi  from  “to  speak” 
is  rejected  by  modern  writers  chiefly  on  account  of  their  preconceived 
notion  as  to  the  enthusiastic  character  of  the  first  prophets.  Prophetism 
on  the  whole  is  depicted  as  a conservative,  even  reactionary,  force,  and 
this  is  worked  out  in  the  sense  that  for  the  higher  ethical  and  religious 
principles  which  they  represented  the  prophets  could  appeal  to  a legiti- 
mate traditional  religion  in  which  these  principles  were  at  least  latently 
inherent.  Samuel  was  by  his  activity  the  cause  and  afterwards  the 
leader  of  the  prophetic  revival  that  arose  in  his  life-time.  Though  the 
name  Nabhi  may  have  been  new  in  his  day,  the  phenomenon  itself  was 
not  new.  The  movement  had  two  sides,  political  and  religious,  inti- 
mately combined.  Between  Samuel’s  time  and  the  time  of  Ahab  pro- 
phetism continued  as  an  uninterrupted  development.  During  this  inter- 
vening period,  however,  the  movement  became  divided,  some  of  its 
representatives  carrying  on  the  political  side  in  a manner  which  in- 
volved a departure  from  its  original  religious  principles.  Thus  false 
prophecy  arose,  which  sided  with  the  kingship  in  the  latter’s  conflict 
with  the  true  prophets.  In  connection  with  the  designation  “Sons  of 
the  prophets”  the  author  makes  the  observation  that  the  singular  of 
this  phrase  is  not  Ben  Nebhiifn,  but  Ben  Nabhi.  This  would  show  that 
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in  the  later  period  of  the  tenth  century  the  relation  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  order  and  some  eminent  leader  was  still  the  same 
as  in  the  day  of  Samuel.  Ben  Nabhi  would  be  the  follower  or  disciple 
of  such  a Nabhi-leader,  and  Amos  vii,  14  (“I  was  no  Nabhi,  neither 
was  I a Ben  Nabhi”),  would  have  to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense  that 
Amos  disclaims  being  either  a leader  or  a disciple  in  any  prophetic 
organization. 

The  treatise  of  Lie.  Emil  Weber  on  “The  Relations  of  Rom.  i-iii  to 
the  Missionary  Practice  of  Paul,”  which  makes  up  Heft  4 of  the  year 
1905,  may  be  counted  among  the  best  that  has  been  of  late  contributed 
towards  an  appreciation  of  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  influence  of 
Paul’s  missionary  activity  upon  his  teaching.  The  author  strictly  con- 
fines himself  to  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
These  chapters  are  both  by  their  contents  and  their  form  of  presentation 
marked  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  Apostle’s  writings,  in  that  they 
suggest  the  presence  of  a missionary  motive.  Not  in  the  sense,  of  course, 
as  if  they  were  written  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  new  converts  among 
the  readers,  for  the  readers  were  Christians.  Weber’s  understanding 
of  Paul’s  purpose  is  rather  this,  that  by  seeking  to  reproduce  and  re- 
awaken in  the  readers’  minds  the  fundamental  process,  which  first  made 
them  Christians,  he  endeavors  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  faith. 
Hence  the  missionary  modes  of  approach  naturally  reflect  themselves 
in  these  chapters,  and  we  are  enabled  to  form  a fairly  complete  idea  of 
the  Apostle’s  missionary  practice  in  general.  According  to  our  author, 
the  missionary  propaedeutic  was  directed  towards  the  main  purpose  of 
impressing  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  v>?ith  the  conviction  of  the  divine 
judgment  as  a present  reality  and  an  approaching  certainty.  Through 
the  conviction  of  judgment  the  mind  was  made  ripe  for  the  reception 
of  the  gospel.  In  general,  this  agrees  with  the  traditional  doctrinal 
understanding  of  these  chapters,  which  finds  in  them  the  exhibition  of 
the  universal  and  absolute  sinfulness  and  condemnation  of  mankind, 
as  the  basis  for  the  positive  structure  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  Epistle.  But  the  new  aspect  of  Weber’s  treatment 
is  that  he  finds  this  idea  expressed,  not  in  the  forms  of  theological 
demonstration,  but  of  practical  missionary  appeal.  And  the  writer 
claims  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  idea  in  the  exegesis  of  our  chapters 
leads  in  several  instances  to  the  solution  of  difficulties  which  even 
modern  exegesis  has  not  been  able  to  overcome.  Thus  Weber  argues, 
that  in  Chap.  i.  28-32,  and  especially  in  Chap.  ii.  1-8,  the  reference  is 
to  the  philosophical  element  in  the  Gentile  world,  which,  while  theo- 
retically standing  above  the  common  immorality,  yet  as  a matter  of 
fact  was  deeply  immersed  in  it  practically.  The  pagan  philosopher 
judges  the  other  and  doeth  practice  the  same  things.  The  favorite 
exegesis  of  the  opening  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  according  to 
which  the  one  who  judges  is  the  Jew,  is  combated  on  what  appear  to 
us  strong  grounds.  In  Chap.  ii.  14-16,  Paul’s  intent  is  assumed  to  be 
this:  he  seeks  to  show  to  the  Jew  that  even  among  the  Gentiles  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  law  written  upon  their  hearts  is  that  it  issues 
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into  judgment,  so  that  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  this  is  the  common 
function  of  the  law.  And  this  appears,  thus  the  author  interprets  the 
words  of  Paul,  when  in  the  crisis  brought  about  by  the  gospel-preaching 
the  consciences  of  the  Gentiles  bear  witness,  and  their  thoughts  one 
with  another  accuse  them.  Attaching  himself  to  the  reading  of  the 
Present  tense  Kplva  and  to  the  clause  “according  to  my  gospel  by  Jesus 
Christ,”  he  finds  here  the  present  judgment,  not  that  of  the  last  day,  and 
seeks  to  show  that  elsewhere  also  this  thought  is  not  unfamiliar  to  Paul. 
Undoubtedly  this  exegesis  would  furnish  a most  interesting  instance 
of  the  missionary  trend  of  Paul’s  thought  in  the  context;  we  have 
not  been  able,  however,  to  convince  ourselves  of  its  correctness.  Espe- 
ciall}'^  the  v stands  in  the  way.  Somewhat  peculiar,  also,  but 

perhaps  less  open  to  objection,  is  the  author’s  understanding  of  the 
difficult  verses  iii,  1-4.  The  main  point  to  be  noticed  here  is,  that 
he  refers  the  faithfulness  of  God,  which  fulfills  the  content  of  the 
\6yta  ToO  6eo0  not  to  any  national  privilege  of  Israel,  as  if  the  problem 
were  identical  with  that  discussed  in  Chaps,  ix-xi,  but  to  the  gospel- 
salvation  in  its  universalistic  scope  as  such.  We  confess  that  we  have 
not  been  able  clearly  to  apprehend  how  the  author,  in  connection  with 
this  idea,  conceives  of  the  nexus  of  thought.  For  the  average  reader 
a more  explicit  and  detailed  exposition  would  here  have  been  desirable. 
But  on  the  whole  the  treatise  is  lucidly  written  and  may  be  commended 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  section  it  deals  with,  either  from  a 
purely  exegetical  or  from  a missionary  point  of  view. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 

Babylonisch-Assyrische  Grammatik  MIT  Ubungsbuch  (in  Trans- 
skription),  von  Arthur  Ungnad,  Dr.  Phil.  Miinchen,  C.  H. 
Beck’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Oskar  Beck  1906.  Druck  von 
W.  Drugulin  in  Leipzig.  8vo.  pp.  ix,  163. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Old  Testament  scholar  must 
have  a first  hand  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonian-Assyrian  language. 
Such  literature  as  the  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation,  the  story  of  the  flood 
and  the  Laws  of  Hammurabi  are  sufficient  to  show  this,  and  when  in 
addition  we  remember  such  works  as  Gunkel’s  Schopfung  und  Chaos, 
or  the  recent  Babel-Bible  controversy,  it  is  seen  to  be  imperative  that 
theologians  should  be  able  to  read  the  literature  for  themselves  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  results  of  others.  As  Dr.  Ungnad  says  in 
his  preface : “Theologians  and  historians  find  it  often  disconcerting 
when  they  happen  upon  texts,  which  although  transliterated  and  trans- 
lated, they  are  not  able  to  test  or  to  understand.”  Of  course  it  is 
impossible  that  every  one  should  master  the  signs  in  which  this  language 
is  written.  An  elderly  man  would  find  it  impossible  and  a younger  man 
might  well  feel  that  he  could  not  spare  the  time.  Nor  is  this  necessary. 
All  texts  when  translated  are  also  transliterated,  and  it  is  necessary  only 
that  the  reader  have  some  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  structure  of 
the  language  and  have  a lexicon  at  hand  in  order  to  test  at  least  the 
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correctness  of  the  translation  offered.  It  is  for  such  scholars  that  Dr. 
Ungnad  has  compiled  this  little  grammar,  and  he  has  done  his  work 
well.  The  book  itself  contains  163  + ix  pages,  of  which  61  are  devoted 
to  the  rules  of  grammar,  24  to  paradigms  and  the  rest  to  exercises, 
selections  from  historical  and  legal  inscriptions,  and  a glossary.  The 
footnotes  to  the  selected  inscriptions  and  the  exercises  are  so  numerous 
that  one  will  have  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  a good  knowledge  of  the 
language  without  a teacher.  With  regard  to  the  grammar,  though 
concise  it  is  full.  Dr.  Ungnad  by  his  previous  work  and  notably  by  his 
excellent  article  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Laws  of  Hammurabi  (Zeitschrift 
fiir  Assyriologie,  Vol.  XVII,  XVIII)  has  shown  rare  ability  in  this 
field,  and  his  Grammar  is  quite  equal  to  his  previous  work.  For  addi- 
tional study  he  refers  the  student  to  Prof.  Delitzseh’s  more  detailed 
Grammar  (which  has  now  appeared  in  its  second  edition),  but  the 
reader  will  have  gone  a long  way  toward  mastering  the  language  before 
he  need  discard  Dr.  Ungnad’s  Grammar.  In  saying  that  the  Grammar 
is  full  we  mean  that  there  is  no  part  unconsidered.  The  pronouns  are 
carefully  and  clearly  classified,  the  chief  nominal  forms  are  given,  the 
weak  verbs  are  explained  and  the  chief  ones  enumerated  and  a few 
pages  devoted  to  the  chief  rules  of  syntax.  This  has  all  been  made 
possible  within  such  a short  compass  by  the  use  of  easily  understood 
abbreviations,  and  a large  number  of  cross  references  both  within  the 
Grammar  itself  and  from  the  exercises  selected  for  reading  to  the 
various  sections  of  the  Grammar.  To  students  of  comparative  Semitic 
Philology  the  book  will  be  additionally  valuable  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  four  stages  in  the  development  of  the  language — old,  middle, 
new  and  late — and  notes  the  chief  characteristics  of  each.  The  para- 
digms deserve  to  be  specially  noted,  for  they  are  the  most  complete  we 
have  yet  seen,  not  only  the  verbs,  strong  and  weak,  being  given  in 
detail,  but  also  nouns  and  adjectives  in  both  genders  and  three  numbers, 
and  the  method  of  affixing  the  pronominal  and  other  endings  during  the 
various  periods  of  the  language’s  life.  In  short,  the  book  would  seem 
to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  namely, 
to  enable  those  who  do  not  desire  to  learn  the  many  and  complicated 
signs  which  were  used  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  language  without  the  disconcerting  (and  often  dis- 
heartening) presence  of  the  signs.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that  now  more 
Old  Testament  scholars  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  for 
the  laborers  are  few  in  the  field. 

Princeton.  K.  D.  Macmillan. 

De  Jongste  Methode  voor  de  Verklaring  van  hex  Nieuwe  Testament. 

Rede  bij  de  overdracht  van  het  Rectoraat  aan  de  Vrije  Universiteit 

op  20  October  1905,  gehouden  door  P.  Biesterveld.  Kampen : J.  H. 

Bos,  1905.  8vo.  pp.  124. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  the  Professors  of  the  Theological  faculty 
of  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam  in  their  successive  Rectoral  Ad- 
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dresses  so  diligent  in  expounding  and  defending  the  Reformed  faith 
against  even  the  newest  tendencies  of  unbelief.  Drs.  A.  Kuyper  and 
H.  Bavinck  have  made  the  world  their  debtors  in  a number  of  admirable 
treatises — their  compass  deserves  this  name — prepared  as  Rectoral  Ad- 
dresses. Only  three  years  ago  Dr.  H.  H.  Kuyper  gave  us  on  such  an 
occasion  his  excellent  Evolutie  of  Revelatie,  devoted  to  an  examination 
of  the  Pan-Babylonian  movement.  And  now  Prof.  Biesterveld,  in  the 
brochure  lying  before  us,  presents  us  with  a careful  account  and  pene- 
trating estimate  of  the  so-called  “Relionsgeschichtliche”  school  and 
method, — which  is  the  newest  development  of  the  destructive  critical 
movement.  First  of  all  Prof.  Biesterveld  traces  the  rise  of  the  new 
movement,  in  an  illuminating  survey  of  the  progress  of  recent  criticism 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity.  Then  he  seeks  to  account,  in  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  day,  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a syncretistic  product.  Next  he  subjects 
the  methods  of  the  new  school  to  the  test  of  the  examination  of  its 
mode  of  dealing  with  three  items, — the  tradition  of  Jesus’  life,  the 
origin  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  and  of  John’s  doctrine  of 
the  Logos,  and  the  source  and  meaning  of  the  eschatological  images  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  is  followed  by  a critical  exposure  of  the 
fundamental  errors  of  the  movement.  The  whole  then  closes  with  a 
determination  of  the  general  attitude  we  should  take  to  the  movement. 
Prof.  Biesterveld  bases  his  remarks  upon  a thorough  study  of  the 
whole  movement  he  is  treating.  He  writes  with  notable  clearness  and 
vigor,  rising  at  times  even  to  eloquence.  His  pamphlet  is  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  right  understanding  and  proper  evaluation  of  a school 
of  criticism  which  threatens  just  now  to  become  dominant;  and  which, 
as  he  himself  says,  is  not  only  the  newest,  but  the  “most  radical  expla- 
nation of  Christianity  and  its  origin  which  has  thus  far  been  given.” 
The  attempt  to  account  for  Christianity  out  of  syncretism  is,  no 
doubt,  as  old  as  Celsus;  and  the  old  Rationalism  did  not  fail  to  invoke 
its  aid.  But  these  older  suggestions  remained  only  suggestions.  Har- 
nack’s  endeavor  to  explain  the  mass  of  Christian  doctrine  as  Helleni- 
zation  was  more  influential,  although  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Harnack  did  not  apply  this  theory  to  the  origin  of  Christianity  as  it 
lies  in  its  original  Scriptures.  Another  important  influence  came  out 
of  the  study  of  later  Judaism,  and  the  effort  to  find  in  it  some  expla- 
nation of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  new  school  was  not  born, 
however,  until  two  other  steps  were  taken.  One  of  these  had  respect 
to  the  conception  of  religion.  Former  views  were  proclaimed  too 
intellectualistic,  and  its  essence — from  a Schleiermacherian  inheritance — 
was  sought  in  the  feelings.  The  history  of  doctrine  thus  gave  place  to 
the  history  of  devotion,  and  attention  was  concentrated  rather  on  ecstatic 
manifestations  than  on  formulations  of  ideas.  As  a result  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  movement  was  sought  rather  in  the  folk-religion  of  the 
Jews  than  in  points  of  doctrine  disputed  by  the  Rabbis.  The  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Babylonia  and  the  discovery  of  the  wide- 
spread influence  exerted  by  it  throughout  the  Orient  now  came  in  to 
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explain  the  folk-religion  of  Palestine,  and  the  way  was  open  to  look 
upon  Christianity  as  only  one  of  the  branches  of  this  broadly  spreading 
tree.  Walking  in  this  way  was  facilitated  by  the  new  habit  already 
adverted  to  of  looking  upon  religion  as  independent  of  the  intellectual 
formulas  in  which  (among  other  things)  it  expresses  itself,  and  the 
assumed  results  of  criticism  by  which  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  had  been  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point  and  Paul  had  been  made 
the  real  author  of  “Christianity”  conceived  as  a special  body  of  con- 
ceptions. Thus  it  easily  came  about  that  Jesus  was  more  and  more 
thought  of  in  wide  circles  chiefly  as  a deeply  religious  man,  who  saw 
God  in  everything,  and  felt  His  fatherly  love  over  Him;  but  who 
naturally  expressed  Himself  in  the  forms  of  the  folk-religion  current 
in  the  uncultured  circles  in  which  He  was  reared ; while  dogmatic  Chris- 
tianity was  the  product  rather  of  the  educated  Pharisee  Paul,  who 
reproducing  and  propagating  Jesus’  piety  naturally  gave  it  expression 
in  the  forms  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  which  also  go  back  ulti- 
mately to  the  mythology  of  the  far  east.  The  religion  of  Jesus  and 
Paul  was  no  doubt  the  same,  but  a gulf  lies  between  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  theology  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  Paul  from 
the  Catholic  period.  From  which  we  may  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  form  and  the  essense.  the  kernel  and  the  husk,  and  to  understand 
that  “Christianity”  consists  not  in  its  doctrinal  system — which  is  merely 
a development  of  previous  notions  current  in  the  world — but  in  that 
attitude  of  soul  to  God  which  was  so  purely  exhibited  in  Jesus  and  has 
propagated  itself  to  our  own  day. 

It  will  not  escape  the  reader  that  in  this  view  the  significance  of 
Jesus  to  “Christianity”  is  reduced  to' the  vanishing  point.  If  we  under- 
stand by  “Christianity”  the  doctrinal  system  which  has  for  two  mil- 
leniums  gone  by  that  name,  it  is  eliminated  altogether : Paul,  not  Jesus, 
is  openly  made  the  author  of  dogmatic  Christianity.  If  we  understand 
by  “Christianity”  simply  a filial  attitude  of  heart  towards  God,  Jesus 
is  at  best  only  a striking  example  of  it,  not  its  originator ; and  his 
figure,  only  dimly  discerned  through  the  thickets  of  critical  history 
by  the  most  far-seeing  inevitably  sinks  out  of  the  sight  of  the  ma- 
jority. 'We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  men  everywhere  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  what  the  profit — or  the  justification — is  of  assuming 
such  a figure  at  all,  lying  back  of  this  syncretistic  development  that  we 
call  “Christianity.”  Albert  Kalthofif  is  the  most  striking  representative 
of  this  tendency  of  thought  in  Germany.  To  him  our  Gospels  are 
essentially  apocalj'pses,  which  have  for  their  end  to  personify  natural 
forces  working  in  the  world;  and  Christianity  is  nothing  but  a social 
movement  of  the  Jewish  slave-proletariat  in  Italy  under  the  influence 
of  the  ideas  current  in  the  Judaism  of  the  day.  There  was  no  “historical 
Jesus”;  and  the  liberal  theology  of  the  day  stultifies  itself  in  assuming 
such  a figure  behind  the  development  which  it  cannot  help  recognizing. 
Similarly  to  Kalthofif,  though  with  explicit  rejection  of  his  fundamental 
Marx-materialistic  standpoint.  Professor  W.  B.  Smith,  in  America, 
asserts  that  modern  criticism  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  “historical 
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Jesus”  from  the  page  of  history  and  has  left  us  shut  up  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  rise  of  what  we  call  “Christianity,”  without  personal  founder, 
as  the  chrystalization  into  a consentient  religious  movement,  rising 
simultaneously  at  many  points  of  the  circum-Mediterranean  region,  of 
a body  of  pre-Christian  ideas  and  sentiments.  Thus  we  have  attained 
openly  to  that  “Christianity  without  Christ”  which  has  been  implicitly 
contained  in  the  new  “History-of-Religion”  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning. That  the  chief  advocates  of  this  movement  have  energetically 
repelled  the  suggestion  that  their  method  leads  legitimately  to  such 
conclusions,  goes  without  saying.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
their  method,  as  applied  by  themselves,  had  lowered  the  figure  of  Jesus 
almost  below  the  horizon  and  left  to  Him  little  part  or  portion  in  the 
religion  which  goes  by  his  name.  And  even  in  the  replies  they  have 
been  stung  into  making  to  Kalthoff,  they  appear  more  able  to  expose 
the  crudities  of  that  writer  than  to  rescue  for  themselves  a firm  his- 
torical basis  for  their  special  standpoint.  The  reader  rises  from  a 
perusal  of  the  controversial  literature  called  out  by  the  publication  of 
Kalthoff’s  no  doubt  ridiculous  volumes  with  a very  clear  impression 
that  KalthotT’s  extremities  are  not  an  illegitimate  outcome  of  the  pro- 
claimed “results”  of  the  “History-of-Religion”  method,  and  that  that 
school  can  save  itself  from  these  extremities  only  by  saving  itself 
to  much  more  than  it  has  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit.  Indeed, 
there  seems  in  place  here  a stringent  “either — or” ; either  “the  historical 
Jesus”  of  Paul  and  the  Evangelists  (which  is  the  “historical  Jesus”  of 
orthodox  theology,  as  is  freely  admitted,  as,  e.  g.,  by  Wrede,  Paulus, 
pp.  105-106),  or  else  no  “historical  Jesus”  at  all — if  not  the  positive 
denial  of  his  existence,  at  least  his  reduction  to  a mere  postulate,  without 
cognizable  content. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  underlies  the  “History-of-Religion” 
method  of  investigating  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  that  similarity 
of  religious  phenomena  argues  not  merely  similarity  of  origin,  but 
common  origin,  if  not  direct  dependence.  The  writers  of  this  school 
proceed  in  their  study  of  the  original  Christianity,  therefore,  by  seeking 
for  phenomena  in  other  religions  analogous  to  those  exhibited  in  early 
Christianity ; and  when  these  are  found,  then  searching  diligently  for 
some  connection  between  these  two  sets  of  phenomena.  Thus  they 
endeavor  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a merely  natural  religion,  not  only 
simulating  in  its  phenomena  other  natural  religions,  but  deriving  from 
them;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  often  go  very  far  afield  for 
their  analogies,  and  assume  with  great  facility  the  working  of  influences 
upon  the  formation  of  Christian  conceptions  and  usages,  for  the  contact 
of  which  with  the  originating  forces  of  Christianity  there  is  no  historical 
likelihood.  Professor  Biesterveld  draws  from  Troeltsch  (p.  25)  as  con- 
sequent a statement  as  may  be  found  in  the  advocates  of  this  method,  of 
its  fundamental  principles.  These,  says  Troeltsch,  are  three:  criti- 
cism, analogy  and  correlation.  By  criticism  all  appeals  to  authority  are 
discredited  and  all  traditions  are  carefully  tested  to  determine  their 
probability.  The  chief  instrument  of  this  criticism  is  supplied  by 
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analog}^  The  question  must  be  carefully  investigated  whether  any 
analogies  to  the  phenomena  being  studied  are  supplied  by  other 
religious  movements.  If  so,  then  the  principle  of  correlation  comes  in: 
whatever  is  alike  belongs  together — and  must  be  interpreted  out  of 
similar  assumptions.  Nothing — no  person  and  no  fact — stands  iso- 
lated in  history;  all  history  is  of  a piece  and  must  be  interpreted  as 
such.  As  in  most  instances  of  the  kind,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  less  in  the 
enunciation  than  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  “method.” 
Something  may  be  said  for  these  principles  in  the  abstract.  But 
“analogy”  is  a very  wide  term ; and  when  we  come  to  apply  “analogy” 
with  a view  to  determining  origins,  we  are  led  into  a very  thicket  of 
difficulties.  Professor  Biesterveld  notes  (p.  63)  Carl  Clemen’s  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  application  of  the  “analogical”  method  to  some 
show  of  reason.  The  phenomenon  investigated,  he  urges,  must  not 
find  an  easy  explanation  of  its  own  out  of  original  Christian  concep- 
tions; the  analogies  adduced  from  other  religions  must  be  real  anal- 
ogies ; and  some  historical  connection  between  the  assumed  cause  and 
the  assumed  effect  must  be  established.  Reasonable  rules  enough ! 
Shall  we  assume  the  derivation  of  Christian  baptism,  for  example,  from 
the  Aztec  washings  of  purification?  Shall  we  assume  the  origin  of  the 
Birth  Stories  of  Christ  from  those  of  Buddha — though  we  lack  all 
historical  connection,  though  we  lack  all  similarity  of  motive,  and 
though  we  lack  all  real  likeness  of  events?  Or,  if  we  judge  these 
instances  too  extreme,  shall  we  at  least  declare  with  Paul  Jensen  that 
the  whole  story  of  Jesus  as  set  down  in  the  Gospels  is  in  essence  simply 
the  history  of  an  Israelitish  Gilgamish?  But  after  all  allowances  for 
differences  in  grade  of  analogy  are  made  the  whole  difficulty  is  not  yet 
met.  The  old  adage  of  gradus  non  mutant  speciem  seems  to  have  its 
application  here  too : and  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  whole  method 
lies  in  its  confusion  of  analogies  with  identities — a confusion,  one 
cannot  help  recognizing,  fostered  by  an  underlying  disbelief  in  the 
supernatural,  which  makes  the  unnatural,  no  matter  how  unnatural  it 
may  be,  seem  to  the  investigator  more  natural  than  even  the  least 
infusion  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  safe  to  say,  for  instance,  that  unless 
Pfleiderer  had  already  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  supernatural  birth 
of  Jesus,  he  would  never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  any  analogy 
whatever  between  the  Birth  Story  of  Buddha,  which  was  the  natural 
expression  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the 
Birth  Story  of  Jesus;  nor  would  Weinel  have  brought  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  relation  with  the  heathen  belief  in 
demon  influence ; nor  would  Eichhorn  and  Heitmiiller  have  sought 
to  debase  the  Christian  Sacraments  to  the  level  of  magic.  We  think  Pro- 
fessor Biesterveld  thoroughly  justified,  therefore,  in  reducing  the  entire 
controversy  to  a conflict  of  fundamental  principles;  and  the  region 
where  it  will  ultimately  be  fought  to  a finish  is  the  region  where  the 
two  great  principles  of  supernaturalism  and  naturalism  join  in  battle. 
If  we  begin  with  the  conviction — unuttered  or  expressed — that  the 
supernatural  is  impossible  or  at  least  non-occurrent — then,  of  course. 
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“Christianity”  is  a syncretistic  religion : and  it  is  a matter  of  very  little 
importance  whether  such  a person  as  Jesus  ever  lived.  But  if  we  are 
ever  convinced  that  the  supernatural  has  in  any  single  instance  occurred 
— we  shall  certainly  have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  is  just  in 
Christianity  that  it  has  occurred  and  does  occur;  and  we  certainly 
shall  see  it  manifested  above  all  in  Jesus  Christ.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
quite  in  place  to  point  out  that  the  attempt  to  carry  the  anti-supernat- 
uralistic  assumption  through  in  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Chirs- 
tianity  involves  a pressure  of  “analogies”  which  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  region  of  research — eliminates  the  greatest  figure  in  all 
history  and  reduces  his  portraiture  to  the  regions  of  unconscious 
romance — and  leaves  the  most  mighty  movement  of  history  hanging  in 
the  air  without  assignable  cause.  One  of  the  odd  phenomena  of  unbe- 
lief is  the  easiness  of  its  belief.  He  who  will  not  believe  in  God  not 
infrequently  believes  in  ghosts.  For  us  it  would  be  harder  to  believe 
in  Christianity  without  God  than  in  Christianity  with  God.  You  might 
as  well  tell  us  that  the  oak  tree  we  see  there  on  the  mountain-side 
breasting  the  storms  of  a century  has  no  roots,  as  to  tell  us  that 
Christianity,  like  Topsy,  “just  grow’d”  of  itself  and  had  no  Maker. 
Christianity  remains  to-day — objective  and  subjective  Christianity  alike 
— the  sufficient  proof  of  the  Deity  of  its  Founder  and  the  Divinity  of 
its  own  origin. 

But,  then,  we  suddenly  remember,  the  inventors  and  propagators  of 
the  “History-of-Religion  School”  do  not  believe  in  “Christianity”  any 
more  than  they  believe  in  “Christ.”  To  them  “Christianity”  is  not 
“the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,” — the  almighty  power  of  God 
intruding  into  the  human  soul  and  bringing  to  it  a new  birth  and 
through  its  regeneration  regenerating  society.  They  know  no  Incarna- 
tion, no  Atonement,  no  Risen  Christ  sending  down  His  Spirit  to  men, 
no  Regeneration  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  no  Resurrection  to  glory. 
With  them  Christianity  is  but  a name  for  the  confidence  they  feel  that 
“it  is  well  with  the  world.”  “If  sin  belongs  to  men,”  says  Wernle, 
“forgiveness  is  the  part  of  God.”  That  is  to  say,  forgiveness  is  con- 
sidered a fundamental  law  of  nature.  As  Harms  sharply  but  justly 
puts  it  (quoted  by  Professor  Biesterveld,  p.  76),  God  is  thus  conceived 
much  as  a forgiving  machine  and  forgiveness  becomes  as  much  a 
process  of  nature  as  the  rising  of  the  sun — recalling  to  us  poor  Heine’s 
dying  declaration  of  assurance  that  God  would  forgive  him,  because — 
“that’s  what  God  is  for.”  A naturalistic  Christianity,  of  course,  had  a 
naturalistic  origin.  And  here  we  really  touch  the  root  of  the  matter. 
He  who  does  not  believe  in  a supernatural  salvation  will  not  believe 
in  a supernatural  Saviour.  A naturalistic  view  of  Christianity  carries 
with  it  a naturalistic  view  of  its  origin,  and  vice  versa.  The  two  go 
logically  together;  and  will  ever  tend  to  come  together  in  fact. 

We  have  not  wandered  as  far  away  from  Professor  Biesterveld’s 
brochure  as  we  may  have  seemed  to  the  reader  to  have  done.  If  any- 
thing we  have  said  appears  to  him  true,  he  will  find  it  in  Professor 
Biesterveld’s  pages.  And  he  will  find  there  much  more  that  is  true  and 
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useful.  He  will  find  a very  valuable  account  of  the  “History-of-Religion 
School”  in  its  origin  and  methods.  He  will  find  a sufficient  refutation 
of  it.  And  he  will  find  a strong  and  notable  reassertion  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Reformed  Theology,  which  is  but  the  scientific 
formulation  of  Supernatural  Religion. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Days  of  His  Flesh.  The  Earthly  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  David  Smith,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  New  York,  1905.  pp.  xliii,  549. 

In  the  Preface,  written  from  Tullillan  U.  F.  Manse,  Kincardine-on- 
Forth,  N.  B.,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of  his  work  is  two- 
fold. “In  the  Introduction  I have  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  historicity 
of  the  evangelic  records  and  adduce  reason  for  believing,  in  oppositon 
to  an  influential  school  of  modern  criticism,  that  they  present  Jesus  as 
He  actually  lived  among  men,  and  not  as  He  appeared  to  a later  genera- 
tion through  a haze  of  reverence  and  superstition.  And  in  the  subse- 
quent chapters  I have  sought,  by  interpreting  what  the  Evangelists  have 
written,  to  justify  the  Church’s  faith  in  Him  as  the  Lord  from  Heaven.” 
The  Introduction  gives  the  critical  premises  upon  which  this  new  Life 
of  Jesus  is  built.  Here  the  author  has  endeavored  to  vindicate  the 
historicity  of  the  Evangelic  records.  And  by  historicity  he  means  the 
generally  trustworthy  character  of  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  given  in  the 
Gospels  since  in  his  judgment  the  Gospels  present  Jesus  as  He  actually 
lived  among  men.  And  by  the  Gospels  the  author  means  our  four 
canonical  Gospels.  These  are  the  primary  sources  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  they  become,  in  proportion  to  their  historical 
trustworthiness,  the  standard  by  which  any  Life  of  Jesus  must  be  judged. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  first  three  Gospels  embody  in 
written  form  the  early  oral  tradition  of  the  life  of  Jesus  current  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  and  Mr.  Smith  begins  his  discussion  of  the  Evan- 
gelic records  by  calling  attention  to  the  part  played  by  oral  tradition 
and  catechetical  instruction  in  the  life  both  of  the  Jews  of  Jesus’  time 
and  of  the  early  Christians.  Localized  originally  at  Jerusalem,  the  oral 
tradition  underlying  our  Synoptic  Gospels  emanated  from  the  Apostles. 
“The  First  Gospel  represents  the  tradition  as  it  circulated  in  Judea  and, 
though  it  was  not  written  as  it  stands  by  Matthew,  it  was  certainly  de- 
rived from  him  and  is  stamped  with  his  authority.  The  Second  Gospel 
represents  the  tradition  as  it  circulated  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  has 
this  connection  with  Peter,  that  Mark  was  his  companion  and  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  hearing  his  discourses.  At  the  request  of  the  be- 
lievers at  Rome,  it  is  said,  he  wrote  a short  Gospel,  and,  when  Peter 
heard  it,  he  affirmed  it  and  sanctioned  the  reading  of  it  by  the  Church. 
The  Third  Gospel,  composed  by  Luke,  the  physician  of  Antioch  and 
the  companion  of  Paul,  represents  the  tradition  as  it  circulated  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Achaia,  and  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  Evangelists  were  not  authors,  but  editors;  they  reduced 
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the  oral  tradition  to  writing,  and  therefore  it  is  that  their  books  are 
entitled,  not  the  Gospel  of,  but  thg  Gospel  according  to,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke”  (p.  xiiif).  Examples  of  the  editorial  method  of  the  Evangelists 
may  be  seen  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is  “not  a single  dis- 
course, but  a collection  of  discourses,  delivered  to  different  audiences 
on  different  occasions”;  or  again,  in  Matthew’s  report  of  the  Lord’s 
commission  to  the  Twelve,  or  in  His  judgment  of  the  Pharisees  (Mt. 
xxiii,  I3ff;  Lk.  xi,  37-52),  or  in  the  unchronological  ordering  of  many 
incidents  in  their  narratives.  Such  editorial  freedom  was  not  only  war- 
rantable but  inevitable,  since  the  oral  tradition  was  all  in  confusion. 
Hence  sundry  mishaps  have  befallen  the  oral  tradition,  although 
guarded  by  the  Evangelists  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  such  as  slips  of 
memory;  fusion  of  similar  but  really  distinct  passages;  emendation  of 
what  was  deemed  incredible  or  unintelligible;  the  mutilation  of 
obscure  logia;  when  an  Old  Testament  prophecy  found  its  fulfilment 
in  some  incident  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  the  tradition  was  apt  to  be 
modified  into  more  precise  agreement  with  it;  confusion  due  to  erro- 
neous presupposition  in  the  minds  of  the  editors;  comments  inserted 
in  the  tradition  as  logia  of  Jesus,  (pp.  xxiff).  Hence  one  of  the 
great  -services  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  not  simply  to  supplement  but 
to  correct  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  it  does  in  its  narrative  of  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  of  the  triumphal  entry,  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  betrayal  and  of  the  desertion,  of  the  trial  before  the  High 
Priests  and  before  Pilate  (pp.  xxviiiff).  But  the  Fourth  Gospel  does 
more  than  correct  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  it  also  supplements  them  by 
narrating  the  Judean  ministry  of  Jesus  (implied  by  the  Synoptists) 
and  illumines  many  passages  in  the  earlier  narratives. 

Similarly  the  Synoptic  Gospels  supplement  but  do  not  always  illumine 
the  Apostolic  tradition  which  they  have  embodied.  The  Apostolic  tradi- 
dition,  for  example,  is  said  to  have  begun  with  the  appearance  of  John 
the  Baptist,  “as  a glance  at  Tischendorf’s  Synopsis  Evangelica  discovers.” 
If  this  be  true,  then  the  Apostolic  tradition  did  not  contain  an  account 
of  Jesus’  birth.  “Matthew  has  preserved  the  account  which  was  given  by 
Joseph  and  which  circulated  in  Jerusalem” ; Luke  has  preserved  Mary’s 
story. 

Finally,  “there  is  another  and  still  graver  defect  in  the  oral  tradition. 
Comprehending  only  the  ministry  of  our  Lord,  it  ends  with  the  cruci- 
fixion and  omits  the  supreme  event  of  the  Resurrection.”  What  reasons 
are  assigned  for  such  an  omission?  The  Apostles  were  not  ignorant  of 
it;  and  the  resurrection  certainly  held  a prominent  place  in  the  early 
Apostolic  preaching.  ‘The  fact  was  first  in  every  mind;  it  was  needless 
to  record  it ; the  Lord’s  return  was  believed  to  be  imminent ; the 
Apostles  always  speak  with  a certain  reticence  about  the  Resurrection; 
they  proclaim  the  fact,  but  they  refrain  from  entering  into  particulars; 
the  story  was  too  sacred  to  be  divulged;  when  the  Synoptists  wrote 
the  Apostles  were  dispersed  and  they  learned  only  what  the  women 
had  divulged  and  this  had  been  distorted  by  oral  transmission.’  “The 
result  is  that  in  their  account  of  the  Resurrection  the  Synoptic  narra- 
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lives,  elsewhere  so  remarkably  accordant,  bristle  with  discrepancies, 
which  refuse  to  be  harmonized  even  by  the  most  violent  expedients” 
(p.  xxxvi). 

To  one  who  accepts  Mr.  Smith’s  principles  and  follows  his  argument 
in  detail  the  conclusion  reached  on  p.  xli,  like  the  greater  part  of  the 
discussion  which  follows,  will  seem  more  positive  than  the  premises 
warrant.  “It  appears  on  the  result  of  this  investigation  that  the  evan- 
gelic history  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  any  other  history  carries  such  credentials  or  is  entitled  to  equal 
reliance.  It  contains  indeed  a certain  admixture  of  unreliable  elements; 
but  these  are  easily  distinguished,  and  so  far  from  discrediting  the  mass 
serve  rather  to  approve  its  value.”  To  one  who  does  not  accept  Mr. 
Smith’s  principles  and  has  not  been  convinced  by  his  argument  the  defect 
of  this  conclusion  will  not  be  a question  of  more  or  less,  but  the  principial 
question  of  subjectivism  in  the  criticism  of  our  documentary  sources 
for  the  life  of  Jesus.  To  some  the  task  of  distinguishing  and  separating 
the  supposed  unreliable  elements  in  the  Gospels  from  that  which  is 
reliable  will  not  appear  so  easy  a matter  as  it  does  to  Mr.  Smith. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  in  reading  his  book  to 
observe  the  limited  use  that  is  made  of  this  principle.  As  compared  with 
the  recent  Life  of  Jesus  by  O.  Holtzmann,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  so  sane 
a use  made  of  the  historical  material  furnished  by  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  tone  of  the  discussion  is  serious.  The  author  writes  with  a warm 
appreciation  of  his  subject.  Sometimes  the  rhetoric  is  overdone.  But 
the  book  is  full  of  suggestive  thoughts.  The  notes  in  particular  contain 
valuable  and  pertinent  information  on  Jewish  subjects  (taken  largely 
from  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein),  and  in  the  matter  of  interpretation  the 
opinions  of  the  early  Fathers  are  frequently  given.  One  striking  feature 
of  the  discussion  is  the  author’s  view  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
title  “Son  of  Man.”  Mr.  Smith  calls  it  a nick  name,  because  in  its 
origin  it  was  an  opprobrious  epithet.  “The  Jews  were  looking  for  a 
glorious  Messiah.  They  called  Him  “the  Son  of  God”,  a title  which 
had  of  old  been  borne  by  the  king  of  Israel  as  God’s  representative  and 
viceregent.  And  when  the  Baptist  pointed  to  Jesus,  a peasant  from 
despised  Nazareth,  and  said : “Behold  the  Messiah !”  they  would 

exclaim  in  derisive  incredulity : “This  the  Messiah  ? A Galilean ! A 
Nazarene ! A carpenter !”  The  phrase  for  “the  common  folk”  in  those 
days  was  “the  son  of  man,”  and  the  multitude  would  cry:  “This  is  no 
Son  of  God;  he  is  one  of  the  sons  of  man.”  Jesus  would  overhear 
their  murmurings  and  would  catch  up  their  contemptuous  epithet.  A 
son  of  man  1 One  of  the  common  folk,  “the  people  of  the  earth,”  whom 
the  rulers  despised.  Yet  that  was  His  designation,  and  He  would  wear 
it  all  the  days  of  His  ministry  and  be  known  as  “the  Son  of  Man.” 
The  title  thus  served  as  a continual  protest  against  the  secular  Mes- 
sianic ideal  (p.  49L  and  Appendix  HI,  p.  529!.).  Mr.  Smith  fears  that 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  title  may  appear  conjectural  and  adduces 
in  support  of  his  view  two  facts : The  Evangelists  never  call  Jesus  “the 
Son  of  Man” — a silence  which  finds  explanation  in  the  origin  of  the 
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title.  Jesus  Himself,  however,  used  it  only  in  connection  with  His 
humiliation  and  suffering  and  in  connection  with  His  future  glory.  Mr. 
Smith  thus  departs  from  the  trend  of  recent  discussion  and  denies  any 
connection  of  the  title  with  Daniel  and  the  Jewish  Apocalyptic  literature. 
He  denies  to  it  also  any  Messianic  significance.  Mr.  Smith’s  attitude 
toward  the  demonology  of  the  Gospels  is  somewhat  wavering,  but  in 
the  end  he  favors  the  theory  of  “gracious  accommodation.”  He  makes 
some  concession  to  the  view  that  the  Gospels  truly  reflect  Jesus’  attitude 
toward  the  phenomenon  of  possession,  but  suggests  an  unpleasant  alter- 
native. If  Jesus  really  shared  the  views  of  the  subject  attributed  to 
Him  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  it  is  the  “solitary  instance  in  which  He 
involved  Himself  in  the  passing  opinions  of  the  day,”  for  in  other 
respects  He  showed  a singular  detachment  from  current  theories.  But 
Mr.  Smith  does  not  think  that  Jesus  shared  these  views,  and  in  support 
of  his  opinion  appeals  to  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  imprisoned  John,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cure  of  demoniacs  (Lk.  vii,  22, 
cf.  p.  108,  iQif.).  In  the  interest  of  consistency,  a note  of  explanation 
should  have  been  appended  to  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  Herod  quoted  on 
p.  305 : “Behold,  I cast  out  demons  and  accomplish  healings  to-day 
and  to-morrow  and  on  the  third  day  I am  perfected.”  The  theory  of 
accommodation  is  seductive.  For  other  instances,  cf.  pp.  299,  note  i,  317, 
352,  407,  409  and  429.  The  use  of  the  historical  imagination,  especially 
in  the  psychological  sphere,  sometimes  produces  a result  more  startling 
than  convincing.  This  appears  chiefly  in  the  use  of  adjectives  descriptive 
of  some  mental  state  or  attitude  of  Jesus.  The  word  “playful,”  for 
example,  is  used  frequently  of  Jesus’  attitude  (p.  i63f,  215,  25if).  The 
adjective  “nervous”  (p.  402)  used  to  describe  Jesus’  finger  when  He 
stooped  down  and  wrote  on  the  ground  accords  poorly  with  the  calm, 
self-possessed  attitude  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the  narrative. 

But  the  author  holds,  contrary  to  a prevalent  opinion,  yet  in  agree- 
ment with  the  New  Testament  writers,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  stands 
in  the  very  center  of  the  Gospel.  In  commenting  on  the  word  of  Jesus — 
“Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  saved  but  to  save,  and  to  give 
His  life  a ransom  for  many” — Mr.  Smith  says : “Though  He  continually 
emphasized  the  supreme  importance  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  His 
death,  Jesus  never  taught  a doctrine  of  the  atonement,  leaving  it  to  His 
Apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  penetrate  that  sacred 
mystery  and  discover  its  significance.  Nevertheless  He  let  fall  several 
pregnant  suggestions,  and  the  Apostolic  teaching  is  naught  else  than 
an  explanation  of  these”  (p.  381).  In  regard  to  the  saying  itself  the 
author  remarks : “It  is  only  a metaphor,  but  it  expresses  a truth  which 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  and  without  which  there  is  no  Gospel 
at  all;  that  Jesus  died  for  the  sin  of  the  world  and  by  His  death  won 
eternal  life  for  all  believers”  (p.  382).  This  view  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
is  held  in  connection  with  the  belief  in  the  actual  bodily  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  (p.  So8ff). 

The  misprints  in  the  text  are  few;  in  the  foot  notes  they  are  more 
numerous,  especially  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words. 

Princeton.  W.  P.  Armstrong. 

(9) 
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The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  and  Their  Place  in 
THE  Plan  of  the  Apocalypse.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1905.  pp.  xv,  446.  Price, 
$3.00  net. 

In  this  book  Professor  Ramsay  again  uses  his  special  geographical 
knowledge  and  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  service  of  exegesis.  His  contention  is  that  the  obscurity 
of  the  Apocalypse  is,  in  some  degree  at  least,  due  to  the  failure  of 
scholars  to  take  account  of  facts  in  the  history  or  features  in  the 
topography  of  the  Asian  cities.  The  Apocalypse  was  written  at  a time 
when  the  religious  history  of  Asia  was  in  transition.  In  the  Graeco- 
Asiatic  cities  there  had  not  yet  been  perfected  the  union  of  Eastern 
and  Western  thought  in  Christianity.  We  must  take  account  of  the 
Greek  element  as  well  as  the  Judaic.  To  bring  out  this  European, 
Western  element,  he  has  recourse  to  ancient  writers,  to  coins  of  the 
period,  and  to  the  results  of  his  own  travels  and  researches.  He  finds 
many  of  the  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  illuminated  by  these  studies. 
The  writer  of  the  book  had  lived  for  years  in  Asia  Minor,  in  contact 
with  both  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  and  the  Christianized  pagans  of 
the  Asian  cities.  He  was  bound  to  Jewish  apocalyptic  models  and 
literary  forms  in  composing  the  Apocalypse; — that  is  to  be  expected — 
“but  sometimes  the  spirit  and  thought  which  he  expresses  in  these 
forms  are  essentially  non-Jewish.”  As  a foundation  for  his  thesis. 
Professor  Ramsay  discusses  Writing,  Travel  and  Letters  among  the 
early  Christians,  the  Transmission  of  Letters  in  the  First  Century,  the 
Relation  of  the  Christian  Books  to  Contemporary  Thought  and  Litera- 
ture, the  Flavian  Persecution  as  depicted  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Asia  and  the  Imperial  Religion,  etc.,  but  when  he  has  done  all 
this  and  one  has  read  it  all,  informing  as  Ramsay’s  studies  always  are, 
the  gist  of  the  matter  is  this:  much  of  the  language  of  the  Letters  to 
the  Seven  Churches  is  explained  by  a study  of  local  history,  tradition 
and  topography. 

Ephesus,  Ramsay  calls  the  city  of  change.  Its  site  has  been  changed 
at  least  three  times  and  each  time  the  character  of  the  city  has  suffered 
alteration.  This  fact  every  inhabitant  would  be  conscious  of  and  so 
would  appreciate  the  threatened  judgment  in  the  Letter  to  Ephesus: 
“I  will  come  to  thee  and  will  move  thy  candlestick  out  of  its  place.” 
Their  punishment  was  to  be  consonant  with  their  previous  history. 
Another  change  of  site  was  promised  unless  they  repented. 

Smyrna,  Ramsay  calls  the  city  of  Life.  It  had  existed  in  very  ancient 
times,  but  had  decUned  and  according  to  Strabo  for  four  centuries  was 
obliterated  from  the  roll  of  Greek  cities.  It  had  died  but  now  was 
again  revived  and  prosperous.  It  “was  dead  and  lived.”  So  that  for 
them  the  Sender  of  the  letter  is  described  as  One  who  “was  dead  and 
lived.”  Smyrna  could  appreciate  that  epithet.  The  promise  of  the 
reward  for  faithfulness  is  also  an  appeal  to  local  pride.  The  “crown 
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of  life”  is  an  allusion  to  a physical  peculiarity  of  the  city.  It  refers  to 
the  hill  Pagos  with  its  cluster  of  public  buildings  on  its  rounded  top. 
Indeed  the  phrase  “crown  of  Smyrna”  was  a familiar  one  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  reward  for  faithfulness  was  an  exchange  of  a crown 
of  earthly  physical  beauty  for  a crown  of  eternal  life. 

Pergamum  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  this  parallelism  the  Royal 
city,  or  the  city  of  Authority.  There  is  antiquarian  evidence  that  it 
was  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire  in  Asia.  So  that  there  is  special  fitness 
in  the  Sender  of  the  letter  describing  Himself  as  “He  that  hath  the 
sharp  two-edged  sword.”  “The  writer  is  uttering  the  words  of  Him 
who  bore  the  symbol  of  absolute  authority.”  This  is  an  appropriate 
beginning  when  writing  to  the  city  of  authority. 

Sardis  was  the  city  of  death.  It  was  considered  an  impregnable 
fortress.  The  inhabitants  were  self-confident  and  vain.^  But  on  two 
occasions  the  city  had  been  taken  by  strategy,  the  victors  coming  up  in 
the  night  by  a rugged  mountain  path.  When  the  letter  was  written 
Sardis  was  a city  with  a past  but  no  future, — a city  of  death.  How 
appropriate,  then,  for  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  to  couch  his  message 
to  this  church  in  these  words : “I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name,  that  thou  livest  and  thou  art  dead  ...  if  therefore  thou 
shalt  not  watch,  I will  come  as  a thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know  what 
hour  I will  come  upon  thee.”  Like  Cyrus  and  Antiochus  I will  surprise 
you. 

These  and  the  other  facts  which  Professor  Ramsay  adduces  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  readers  of  these  Letters  are  very  striking. 
Perhaps  they  were  intentional.  Can  we  say  more?  The  book  contains 
much  of  interest  and  profit.  The  historical  method  of  which  Professor 
Ramsay  is  such  a noted  and  confident  champion  is  here  exhibited  in  ali 
its  attractiveness  and  charm.  The  preparation  of  the  work,  the  collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  facts,  the  reproduction  of  the  historical  situa- 
tions all  reveal  the  scholarship  of  a master.  And  it  may  well  be  that 
we  ought  to  look  in  this  direction  for  the  solution  of  many  as  yet  un- 
solved enigmas  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  we  must  protest  that  the  partic- 
ular instances  which  have  been  brought  forward  as  proofs  in  this  work 
are  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Easton,  Pa.  Louis  B.  Crane. 

The  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Morse 
Foundation,  delivered  in  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1904,  by  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Lady  Margaret  Professor,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College;  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy, 
Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King.  New  York.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1905. 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  the  same  author  and  the  same 
publishers.  1905. 
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These  two  notable  books,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  New 
Testament  scholars,  will  engage  very  widely  the  attention  of  scholars 
and  thoughtful  readers.  The  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  though 
published  in  book  form  since  the  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  the 
older  book  of  the  two,  having  appeared  first  as  an  article  in  Hastingfs 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  in  1899.  The  author  has  made  scarcely  any 
change  in  the  text,  and  has  added  only  a few  notes  to  bring  the  dis- 
cussion up  to  date. 

The  two  books  may  well  be  considered  together,  coming,  as  they  do, 
from  the  same  author  and  the  same  publishers ; while  both  deal  with  the 
same  subject — that  Life  which  is  the  hope  of  all  humanity.  Both,  too, 
treat  the  subject  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  as  the  title  of  one  of 
them  implies.  One  deals  with  the  criticism  of  one  Gospel,  and  the 
other,  with  that  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  especially  of  the  Four 
Gospels. 

Turning  first  to  the  Criticism,  which  contains  the  eight  lectures  de- 
livered at  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  and  later  in  Oxford,  one  is 
tempted  to  traverse,  throughout  its  whole  length,  the  fascinating  way 
along  which  the  writer  has  led  him ; but,  as  this  is  impossible,  it  must 
suffice  to  point  out  an  interesting  object  here  and  there  and  sometimes 
lift  the  eyes  to  survey  from  some  lookout  point  the  whole  wide  land- 
scape. 

The  first  lecture  contains  a “survey  of  Recent  Literature,”  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it.  Dr.  Sanday  tells  of  what 
moved  him  to  consent  to  prepare  and  deliver  this  course  of  lectures. 

It  was  the  appearance  of  four  publications — Jiilicher’s  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  Schmiedel’s  article,  John  the  Son  of  Zebedee, 
in  the  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  Reville’s  monograph  on  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  Abbe  Loisy’s  Le  Quatrieme  Evangile.  The  criticism  of  the  Gospel 
in  all  seemed  to  him  so  unfair  as  to  demand  an  answer. 

As  the  result  of  many  years  of  special  study  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  all  known  facts  connected  with  it.  Dr.  Sanday  defines  his  position 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion : “I  propose  to  defend  the  traditional 
view,  or  (as  an  alternative)  something  so  near  the  traditional  view  that 
it  will  count  for  the  same  thing.” 

It  will  quickly  be  seen,  however,  that  his  methods  are,  in  the  true 
sense,  stringently  critical  and  scientific.  His  “survey  of  the  recent 
literature”  on  the  Gospel  is  made  evidently  with  first  hand  knowledge, 
deep  insight  and  fair  discrimination.  The  views  of  the  different  writers 
are  arranged,  according  to  their  character,  under  four  heads:  (i)  Con- 
servative opinion,  (2)  Mediating  Theories,  (3)  Partition  Theories, 
(4)  Uncompromising  Rejection. 

First  of  all,  under  the  first  head,  he  places  two  works  of  Zahn,  of 
whom  he  says,  “It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  workers  in  the  field  of 
early  Christian  literature  to  say  that  Dr.  Zahn  is  the  most  learned  of 
them  all,”  and  “has  a singular  command  of  the  whole  of  this  material 
in  its  remotest  recesses.”  He  gives  unstinted  praise  also  to  Dr.  Bern- 
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hard  Weiss.  Beyschlag  he  mentions  as  “a  good  representative  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  defenders  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.”  As  more  orthodox, 
he  mentions  the  works  of  Luthardt,  Godet,  Milligan,  Moulton,  and  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods,  none  of  whom,  however,  can  be  accused  of  an  excess  of 
orthodoxy  when  estimated  by  the  time-honored  standards.  Dr.  Sanday 
speaks  with  evidently  deep  feeling  of  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott,  and  of  his  work 
as  “specially  typical  of  the  American  mind  at  its  best.”  Westcott  and 
Lightfoot  are  spoken  of  in  a tone  of  the  fullest  appreciation;  but  Drum- 
mond, whose  work  appeared  after  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
delivery  of  these  lectures,  is  put  among  the  most  eminent  of  this  class. 

As  advocates  of  “mediating  theories”  he  names  first,  Delff,  whose 
exceedingly  ingenious  theory  he  discusses  at  length  and  with  such 
sympathetic  interest  that  it  almost  seems  at  times  that  he  is  half  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him,  though  the  lack  of  the  slightest  tradi- 
tional support  is  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to  allow  him  to  do  so.  His 
chief  temptation  comes  from  the  fact  that  this  theory  would  remove 
several  difficult  problems  especially  that  of  the  so-called  John  the  Pres- 
byter. Dobschiitz,  Moffatt,  and  Harnack  are  mentioned  as  advocating 
somewhat  similar  theories,  and  Dr.  McGiffert  as  the  representative  of 
Moffatt’s  views  in  America. 

Under  the  third  head,  “Partition  Theories,”  the  “experiments”  of 
Wendt  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Briggs  are  considered  the  most  important.  No 
one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  latter’s  “New  Light 
on  the  Life  of  Jesus” ; but  most  readers  will  be  likely  to  share  Dr. 
Sanday’s  opinion,  that  “all  attempts  of  this  kind  are  foredoomed  to 
failure,”  and  for  the  reason  he  assigns ; “the  one  rock  on  which  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  partition  theory  must  be  wrecked  is  the  deep-seated 
unity  of  structure  and  composition  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Gospel.” 
(p.  22).  Prof.  B.  W.  Bacon  of  Yale  is  also  a partitionist.  His  two 
articles  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  (i,  5nff.,  ii,  323!!.)  are  characterized  as 
“highly  original,  very  incisive,  and  exceedingly  clever.”  In  fact.  Dr. 
Sanday  thinks  them  rather  “too  clever,”  and  says,  “at  least,  I find  myself 
differing  profoundly  from  his  whole  line  of  argument”  (p.  24).  He  finds 
Prof.  Bacon  putting  aside  the  “broad,  simple  arguments  (Irenaeus, 
Heracleon,  Polycrates,  Tatian,  Clement  of  Alexandria)”,  and  then 
spending  his  strength  “in  making  bricks  with  a minimum  of  straw,  and 
even  with  no  straw  at  all  (the  argument  from  silence).” 

For  some  twenty  years — 1876-1896 — critical  opinion  had  been  evi- 
dently turning  more  and  more  toward  the  traditional  view  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Harnack  had  sounded  a retreat  at 
the  end  of  this  period  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Geschichte  der  alt- 
christlichen  Literatur  bis  Eusebius,  Die  Chronologie  I,  and  assigned  the 
New  Testament  writings  in  general  to  dates  very  nearly  corresponding 
to  those  of  tradition,  saying  that  he  thought  there  was  but  one  pseu- 
donymous book  in  the  New  Testament.  But  since  that  time  such  vigor- 
ous attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
that  Dr.  Sanday  felt  impelled  to  rise  in  its  defence. 
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Dr.  Sanday  speaks  of  “Examples  of  Mistaken  Method”  in  the  criticism 
of  this  Gospel  by  those  who  deny  its  Johannean  authorship,  and  takes  as 
one  example  the  ingenious  devices  of  Harnack  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
explicit  testimony  of  Irenaeus  to  the  authorship  of  the  Apostle  John. 
Harnack  endeavors  to  make  out  that  Irenaeus  got  nis  information  from 
Papias  of  Hierapolis  almost  entirely,  having  had  only  brief  intercourse 
in  early  youth  with  Polycarp.  His  intercourse  with  Polycarp  was  of  a 
different  character,  however,  as  may  be  dearly  seen  from  his  letter  to 
Florinus,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  he,  having  been  a learner  at  the 
feet  of  Polycarp,  could  possibly  be  mistaken  in  speaking  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  as  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  with  whom  Polycarp  had  been 
associated  as  a learner  in  his  younger  days;  and,  as  Irenaeus  says,  told 
his  scholars  particulars  about  John  and  his  “familiarity  with  those  that 
had  seen  the  Lord.”  But  Dr.  Sanday  well  points  out  that  Polycarp  and 
Papias  could  not  have  been  the  only  persons  who  could  tell  him  of  John. 
Pothinus  was  bishop  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  and  Irenaeus  was  his 
younger  co-laborer  in  that  field  until  the  martyrdom  of  Pothinus  in 
177  A.  D.,  when  he  became  the  head  of  this  Gallic  mission.  Pothinus 
was  over  ninety  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  was  from  Asia  Minor, 
where  John,  according  to  almost  general  consent,  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  ministry.  Dr.  Sanday  remarks  “Pothinus  must  have  been  a store- 
house of  traditions  and  memories”  (p.  61)  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles. 
After  this  perseceution,  too,  Irenaeus  was  in  Rome,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  he  had  resided  there  at  an  earlier  date. 

He  was,  at  any  rate,  familiar  with  Rome  “to  which  news  and  tradi- 
tions came  streaming  in  from  every  quarter  of  the  Christian  world” 
(p.  61).  He  must,  then,  have  been  associated,  in  his  younger-manhood 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  later  in  Rome,  with  a great  number  of  Christians 
who  from  their  childhood  had  known  of  the  Apostle  John  from  those 
who  had  been  his  contemporaries.  Dr.  Sanday  repeats  the  striking 
remark  of  Drummond,  that  “Critics  speak  of  Irenaeus  as  though  he  had 
fallen  out  of  the  moon,  paid  two  or  three  visits  to  Polvcarp’s  lecture 
room,  and  never  known  any  one  else.” 

Another  remark  of  Drummond’s  is  worth  repeating:  “I  see  no 

reason  why  the  churches  of  Asia  should  not  have  had  as  well-grounded 
a certainty  that  John  had  once  been  among  them  as  we  have  that 
Goldsmith  was  once  in  London.”  (p.  62.)  Harnack  seems  to  Dr. 
Sanday  to  be  “arguing  on  the  strength  of  a few  particulars  in  the  face 
of  clear  and  decisive  indications”  (ibid),  to  use  his  own  words  in  his 
Chronologie. 

Another  objection  made  to  the  principles  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Harnack  and  other  critics  is  that  they  give  “undue  weight  to  the  excep- 
tional, the  abnormal,  the  eccentric,  as  compared  with  that  which  is 
normal  and  regular.” 

The  chief  instance  in  which  they  offend  in  this  direction  is  their 
exploiting  of  the  shadowy  alogi,  who,  as  it  seems,  attributed  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  Cerinthus,  as  Harnack  and  others  in  our 
day  are  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  a second  John — John  the  Presbyter. 
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Against  this  there  stands  the  fact  that  Irenaeus,  writing  in  the  episco- 
pate of  Eleutheros  (171-185  A.  D.)  is  positive  in  his  statement  that 
John  the  Apostle  is  its  author,  and  that  there  are  four  Gospels  and 
only  four  accepted  by  the  church  as  authoritative  (Adv.  Haer.  iii,  ii,  9), 
while  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a decade  or  two  later,  speaks  of  the  four, 
and  the  same  four,  alone,  as  “handed  down  among  Christians”  (Stro- 
mata iii,  13,  93),  while  Origen,  his  successor  at  Alexandria  and  after- 
wards a resident  of  Caesarea,  a visitor,  at  least,  to  Rome,  and  a 
traveller  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  speaks  of  them  as  “alone 
unquestioned  in  the  Church  of  God  under  heaven”  (Eusebius,  h.  e.  vi, 
25,  4),  and  Tatian,  a contemporary  of  the  so-called  Alogi,  wove  these 
four  Gospels  into  what  has  lately  been  named  The  Earliest  Life  of  our 
Lord — the  Diatessaron.  In  addition  to  all  this,  there  comes  the  same 
testimony  from  the  Muratorian  Fragment. 

“This  striking  uniformity,”  Dr.  Sanday  remarks,  “from  all  parts  of 
the  Christian  world  serves  to  reduce  the  Alogi  to  their  right  dimen- 
sions.” “Dr.  Salmon,”  he  tells  us,  “was  for  reducing  them  to  the  single 
person  of  Caius  at  Rome.” 

What  Dr.  Sanday  calls  “the  oldest  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel”  is  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii,  24,  and  vi,  14,  7, 
the  latter  containing  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  gives 
it  as  TrapdSocru'  Tmv  avtKaOev  TTpecrjSvTepmy  to  the  effect  that  after  the  first 
three  Gospels  were  written  “last  of  all,  John  perceiving  that  the  bodily 
(or  external)  facts  had  been  set  forth  in  the  (other)  Gospels  at  the 
instance  of  his  disciples  and  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit,  composed  a 
spiritual  Gospel.” 

This  accords  with  the  testimony  of  Origen,  Irenaeus,  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  Tatian,  who  used  all  but  four  per  cent,  of  this  Gospel  in 
making  up  his  harmony,  the  Diatessaron,  and  Justin,  whose  use  of  it  as 
one  of  the  “memoirs  of  the  apostles”  and  their  companions  is  undoubted. 

It  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Sanday,  in  presenting  the  external  evidence, 
does  not  insist  more  than  he  does  on  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Justin  Martyr,  which  has  been  so  enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Diatessaron,  which  Watkins,  in  his  Bampton  Lectures,  so  aptly  called 
“the  key  to  Justin.”  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  when  Tatian,  the 
pupil,  had  all  four  Gospels  in  their  entirety,  Justin,  his  guide  and 
teacher,  should  not  have  had  this  Gospel.  The  use  of  this  Gospel  more 
extensively  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  Diatessaron  (96  per  cent,  of 
it)  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  was  as  fully  accepted  as  the  others, 
while  the  exclusive  use  of  these  four  puts  the  claims  of  all  apocryphal 
Gospels  out  of  court. 

The  evidence  from  the  Lewis  Syriac  palimpsest  containing  the  whole 
Gospel  is  also  strangely  neglected  in  this  discussion. 

Harnack  attaches  great  importance  to  these  discoveries.  Speaking  of 
the  Diatessaron  he  says  (Jahrbucher  Preussische,  May,  1898)  : 

“The  results  of  the  new  discovery  have  been  very  important.  In 
numerous  passages,  and  in  strikingly  important  ones,  we  can  now  say 
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definitely,  ‘Thus  read  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  the  Gospel  text 
that  Tatian  read.’  ” 

Of  the  Lewis  Sinaitic  palimpsest,  he  goes  on  to  say,  “But  of  still 
greater  value  was  the  find  which  we  owe  to  a learned  Scotch  lady,  Mrs. 
Lewis.  ...  As  the  text  is  almost  completely  preserved,  this  Syrus 
Sinaiticus  is  one  of  the  most  important  witnesses,  nay,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  it  is  the  most  important  witness,  for  our  Gospels.’’  . . . 
Any  one  who  reads  the  Gospels  in  this  form  has  them  before  him  just 
as  the  Christians  read  them  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.” 

I cannot  but  think,  too,  that  Dr.  Sanday  underrates  the  testimony  of 
the  early  Gnostics.  Drummond  rightly  attributes  great  importance  to 
the  use  of  this  Gospel  by  the  Gnostics  of  the  East  and  the  West  and  of 
different  schools,  as  it  indicates  that  it  was  acknowledged  universally 
before  these  heretics  became  separated  from  the  church  catholic.  The 
indications  in  the  Ignatian  Letters  of  the  existence  of  this  Gospel  “well 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century”  (p.  245)  are  powerfully  and  con- 
vincingly presented  by  Dr.  Sanday.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
Harnack,  some  years  ago,  effectually  cleared  up  the  uncertainty  about 
the  advanced  state  of  organization  in  the  church  in  his  reply  to  Bishop 
Lightfoot  in  the  Expositor,  and  thus  removed  the  chief  objection  to 
the  early  date  of  the  Letters — the  supposed  existence  of  a diocesan 
episcopate.  (Harnack  shows  clearly  that  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
genuine  letters.) 

As  to  the  de  Boor  fragment.  Dr.  Sanday  thinks  there  has  been  some 
mistake,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  just  what  may  be  from 
Papias,  what  from  Quadratus,  and  what  from  the  fragmentist;  so  that 
no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  statement  about  the  deaths  of  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee.  It  is  certain  that  John  did  not  die  at  the  same 
time  with  James,  for  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  Paul’s  visit 
there,  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  also 
certain  that  James  was  killed  by  Herod  and  not  by  the  Jews. 

Dr.  Sanday  is  at  his  best  in  treating  the  internal  evidence.  He  first 
considers  the  claim  of  first  hand  authority  as  seen  in  such  passages  as 
xix,  35,  xxi,  24,  compared  with  i,  14,  i John  i,  1-3,  as  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  from  the  same  hand. 
He  then  passes  on  to  the  very  large  number  of  passages  where  this  is 
indirectly  claimed,  and  shows  that  the  writer  was  speaking  as  an  eye 
witness  and  as  only  one  within  the  Apostolic  circle  could  speak.  Peter 
and  John  are  continually  found  together  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
Peter  and  a disciple  who  declines  to  write  his  own  name  are  continually 
mentioned  together  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  veiled  disciple  is  John.  This  lecture,  the  third  on  “The  Stand- 
point of  the  Author,”  is  powerful  and  convincing,  but  the  next,  with 
the  rather  strange  title  “The  Pragmatism  of  the  Gospel,”  is  not  less  so. 
The  knowledge  which  the  author  of  the  Gospel  shows  of  such  classes 
of  facts  as  the  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews, 
the  temple,  the  sects  and  parties  among  Jews,  Jewish  ideas  and  their 
peculiar  modes  of  reasoning,  the  Messianic  expectation  among  them. 
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could  have  belonged  only  to  a contemporary  and  an  eye  witness  of  the 
events  narrated,  and  a hearer  of  the  words  spoken.  For  Schmiedel, 
Reville  and  Loisy,  it  seems,  as  he  says,  that  the  Gospel  is  only  a great 
ignotum,  and  remarks,  “as  an  ignotum  the  Gospel  is  really  too  great  to 
plant  down  in  the  middle  of  the  history  of  the  second  century  without 
creating  a disturbance  of  all  the  surrounding  conditions  which  we  may 
be  sure  would  have  lasted  for  years.  Imagine  this  solid  mass  suddenly 
thrust  into  the  course  of  events,  as  Schmiedel  would  say,  somewhere 
about  140,  between  Basilides  and  Valentinus  and  their  disciples,  as  it 
were  under  the  very  eyes  of  Polycarp  and  Anicetus  and  Justin  and 
Tatian  without  so  much  as  making  a ripple  on  the  surface”  (p.  256). 
Here  the  force  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence  is  shown  in  combi- 
nation. They  are  two  witnesses  whose  testimony  cannot  but  be  true. 

The  unique  character  of  the  Gospel  must  impress  itself  on  every 
thoughtful  mind.  Its  striking  peculiarities  and  especially  its  many  points 
of  difference  from  the  other  three  Gospels  would  have  made  it  impos- 
sible to  introduce  it  years  after  they  were  written  and  accepted  by  the 
whole  church,  if  it  had  not  been  well  known  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  As  Dr.  Sanday  says,  it  could  never 
have  come  in  surreptitiously  “like  a thief  over  the  wall,  and  at  once 
obtain  recognition  without  any  examination  of  credentials”  (p.  247). 

The  argument  for  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
has  been  dealt  with  almost  exclusively  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the 
character  of  the  Gospel  has  been  referred  to  only  as  it  bears  on  the 
evidence  for  this.  For  the  discussion  on  the  “Character  of  the  Gospel” 
(Lecture  V),  the  “Doctrine  of  the  Logos”  (Lecture  VI),  and  the 
“Christology  of  the  Gospel”  (Lecture  VII)  the  reader  must  be  referred 
to  the  book  itself. 

We  turn  now  to  the  second  book,  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
Christ,  a mere  glance  at  which  must  suffice.  A full  review  of  this 
treatise  can  hardly  be  called  for  now,  as  it  has  been  before  the  American 
public  for  about  seven  years  in  the  article  “Jesus  Christ”  in  Hastings’ 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  (See  notice  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Review,  1900,  p.  174.) 

The  treatise  begins  with  a statement  of  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
Instead  of  following  that  which  is  in  favor  on  the  continent,  that  is,  to 
“approach  it  from  the  side  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus,”  Dr.  Sanday 
announces  his  purpose  to  pursue  the  opposite  course — “not  to  work  from 
within  outwards,  but  from  without  inwards,”  that  is,  he  will  begin  with 
the  facts,  which  is  the  Baconian  method. 

These  facts  he  treats  under  four  heads: 

1.  Survey  of  Conditions. 

2.  The  Public  Ministry  of  Jesus,  preceded  by  that  of  the  Baptist. 

3.  Supplemental  matter,  not  included  in  the  Public  Ministry,  and 

derived  from  special  sources. 

4.  The  Verdict  of  History. 

The  “survey  of  conditions,”  external  and  internal,  is  masterly.  The 
wide  sweep  of  vision  is  equalled  by  the  microscopic  investigation  of 
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particular  details.  Government,  sects  and  parties,  contemporary  Judaism 
viewed  on  its  darker  and  brighter  sides,  the  special  seedplot  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  humble  and  pious  element  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel, — the  Messianic  expectation,  all  pass  under  rapid  but  searching 
review. 

The  Ministry  of  Christ  is  divided  into  “The  Early  Ministry,”  “The 
Later  Ministry,”  “The  Messianic  Crisis.”  “Supplemental  matter,  espe- 
cially concerning  the  nativity  and  infancy,”  is  then  considered.  The 
“Concluding  Survey”  treats  of.  A,  Christ  in  History;  B,  The  Person 
of  Christ;  C,  The  Work  of  Christ.  Between  the  chapters  on  the  Early 
and  Later  Ministry  is  placed  a long  and  most  important  chapter — 
treatise,  we  might  call  it — on  the  “Teaching  and  the  Miracles  of  Christ.” 

The  “differentiation”  of  this  teaching  from  that  of  John  the  Baptist 
is  most  strikingly  presented.  A sentence  or  two  will  indicate  its  char- 
acter : “The  starting  point  of  both  is  the  same.  And  yet  this  starting 
point  is  soon  left  behind.  The  heads  of  the  Baptist’s  teaching  are  soon 
told;  the  teaching  of  Jesus  expands  and  ramifies  in  a thousand  direc- 
tions. It  is  like  passing  from  the  narrow  cleft  of  the  Jordan  to  a Pisgah 
view  over  the  whole  Land  of  Promise.” 

The  peculiar  method  of  teaching  by  parables,  and  a different  kind  of 
parable  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  from  the  type  prevalent  in  the  Synoptics — 
TrapoL/xLa  rather  than  fSoX-q  Trapa  is  treated  briefly,  but  with  remarkable 
insight  and  discrimination.  The  “kingdom  of  heaven”  (or  of  God)  is 
one  of  the  main  subjects  of  our  Saviour’s  teaching,  and  a confessedly 
difficult  one  fully  to  understand.  In  correcting  what  are  false  views — 
or,  rather,  partial  and  incomplete  views — Dr.  Sanday  uses  this  language : 
“The  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  the  theocracy  of  the  O T,  nor  the  eschato- 
logical Kingdom  of  the  Apocalypses,  nor  the  Christian  Church  of  the 
present  day,  or  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  the  Fathers.  These  are 
phases  through  which  it  passes ; but  it  outgrows  one  after  the  other” 
(pp.  84,  85). 

The  treatment  of  Christ’s  “self-revelation”  in  His  teaching,  and  the 
absence  of  explicit  announcement  of  His  Messiahship  and  divinity 
before  the  proper  “hour”  for  such  an  announcement  is  strikingly  set 
forth.  As  to  the  true  deity  of  Christ,  no  uncertain  sound  is  given.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  reality  of  miracles.  He  sees  that  the  teaching 
is  so  closely  connected  with  miracles  that  no  attempt  to  separate  them 
can  be  successful,  and  that  the  supernatural  Christ  implies  supernatural 
works.  His  being  God  is  naturally  shown  by  His  doing  the  works  of  God. 
As  to  the  exact  view  of  the  miracle  in  its  essence  there  is  no  room  for 
discussion  here. 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  this  discussion  comes  under  the 
two  headings,  “The  Christ  of  the  Gospels”  and  “The  Christ  of  the 
Apostles,”  in  which  is  shown  the  development  of  the  conception  of  His 
Person  and  offices  in  the  minds  of  the  first  Christians  (pp.  213-221). 

To  those  who  have  been  grieved  by  the  preaching  of  “another  Gospel,” 
too  prevalent  in  our  day,  in  which  our  Saviour’s  death  is  represented 
after  the  Bushnel  manner,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  of  the  first  critics 
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of  the  age  proving  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  was  a sacrifice — the 
presentation  of  a ransom,  and  Christ  crucified  as  that  One  “in  whom  we 
have  our  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

The  Resurrection  and  Ascension  are  most  satisfactorily  treated.  “The 
supplemental  matter”  concerning  the  nativity  is  perhaps  the  most  original 
and  interesting  part  of  the  book,  presenting  the  same  view  substantially 
as  Dr.  W.  M.  Ramsay’s,  “Was  Christ  born  at  Bethlehem?”  (London, 
1898),  but  independently  of  that.  The  way  in  which  the  whole  difficulty 
about  the  Census  of  Quirinus  was  cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of 
Egyptian  papiri  is  interestingly  told,  and  the  way  in  which  Luke’s 
accuracy  as  a historian  is  shown  is  very  striking  (pp.  202-206). 

“The  concluding  survey”  beautifully  crowns  a noble  structure. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion,  no  reference  has  been  made  to  Dr. 
Sanday’s  views  on  inspiration  as  exhibited  in  these  two  volumes. 
It  is  presumed  that  readers  are  acquainted  with  his  book  on  that  subject, 
Bampton  Lectures,  1893. 

Bethesdoj  Md.  Parke  P.  Flournoy. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Christian  Life  in  the  Primitive  Church.  By  Ernst  von  Dobschutz, 
D.D.,  Ordinary  Professor  of  New  Testament  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strassburg.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  George  Bremner, 
B.D.,  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  London: 
Williams  & Norgate;  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1904.  8vo, 
pp.  xxxix,  438. 

The  task  which  Prof,  von  Dobschutz  has  set  himself  in  this  attractive 
volume  is  to  present  an  exact  and  detailed  picture  of  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  Christians  during  the  first  century  of  the  Church’s  existence 
(A.  D.  30-A.  D.  130).  Perhaps  the  title  under  which  the  book  is  pub- 
lished is  a little  too  broad.  There  are  two  sides  to  what  we  commonly 
know  as  “Christian  life” — a God-ward  and  a man-ward  side,  or  perhaps 
we  may  better  say  a religious  and  a moral  side.  It  is  the  latter  of  these 
to  which  Prof,  von  Dobschutz  confines  his  survey.  The  mystical  side 
of  the  Christian  life  he  puts  out  of  sight.  What  he  undertakes  to  in- 
vestigate is  its  ethical  manifestation.  He  is  not  attempting,  however,  a 
history  of  Christian  Ethics  in  the  first  age : he  has  nothing  to  do  here 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  their  successors.  What  he  is 
essaying  is  to  determine  the  actual  practice  of  Christians  during  the 
first  century  of  their  existence  in  the  world.  The  question  he  raises  is. 
What  kind  of  people  were  these  early  Christians?  He  wishes  to  de- 
termine by  an  exact  and  detailed  study  whether  the  Christians  did  or 
did  not  introduce  into  the  world  actual  moral  health : whether  they 
were,  or  were  not,  “good  men.” 

The  answer  Prof,  von  Dobschutz  returns  to  his  question  is  an  affirm- 
ative one.  The  early  Christians  were  good  people.  As  over  against 
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the  background  of  heathen  immorality — even  of  Jewish  formalism — 
they  stand  forth  as  lights  in  the  world.  They  not  only  taught  a high 
and  searching  morality:  they  lived  it.  He  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
emphasize  this  answer  and  to  substantiate  it  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
evidence  for  it  drawn  out  with  convincing  detail.  For  it  is  not  the 
answer  which  has  of  late  been  universally  given.  At  an  earlier  period, 
indeed,  it  was  customary  to  idealize  the  first  Christian  communities.  Of 
late,  however,  too  black  a picture  has  often  been  painted.  Hausrath, 
for  example,  “from  all  sorts  of  statements  gleaned  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ners and  dipped  in  the  deepest  hues”  has  drawn  “a  picture  so  gloomy 
that  one  is  compelled  to  wonder  where  Christianity  ever  found  the 
power  to  conquer  the  ancient  world.”  In  his  view  the  worst  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  to-day  “approaches  the  ideal  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  more  closely”  than  the  best  of  the  second  century.  If  we 
understand  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz,  he  believes  Hausrath  has  exaggerated 
both  the  end-terms  of  the  development.  He  agrees  perfectly  with 
Hausrath  that  Christianity  has  developed  from  the  beginning  until  now 
— if  not  steadily  yet  substantially — in  moral  fibre  and  moral  manifesta- 
tion. Only  he  believes  it  started  at  a higher  level  and  (probably)  has 
reached  at  the  present  a lower  level  than  Hausrath  maintained.  The 
difference  between  the  earliest  Christianity  and  the  latest  in  point  of 
moral  attainment  is  less  in  his  view  than  in  Hausrath’s.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  volume  to  show  that  it  started  at  a higher  level  and  to 
establish  the  height  of  this  level. 

In  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz’  view — a view  which  in  our  judgpnent  he 
substantiates — the  level  from  which  it  started  was  very  high.  “It  is 
astonishing,”  he  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  survey  of  the  condition  of  the 
Pauline  Churches  as  reflected  in  Paul’s  letters — “it  is  astonishing  what 
Christianity  in  a relatively  short  time  made  out  of  these  motley  and 
confused  heathen  groups;  earnest  men  working  out  their  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  saints  fully  aware  of  the  moral  tasks  of  their 
consecration.  If  their  judgment  was  often  immature,  their  good-will 
and  vigor  were  great”  Of  course  the  ideal  was  not  realized,  least  of 
all  by  every  Christian.  “But,”  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz  remarks  as  he 
closes  his  survey  of  the  whole  century,  “offences  against  it  were  ex- 
ceptions, and  have  the  less  significance  that  they  awoke  at  once  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  spiritual  leaders  and  of  the  congregations. 
If  even  one-half  of  the  Christians  lived  as  we  have  described,  something 
great  was  already  achieved.  Certainly  more  than  half  did.  The  dis- 
cipline exerted  by  this  majority  was,  apart  from  other  considerations,  an 
invaluable  moral  achievement.”  The  actual  morality  of  the  Christians, 
constituted  and  constitutes  to  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz’  mind,  indeed,  its 
best  apologetic.  “It  is  the  most  effective  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity.” It  was  so  in  those  early  ages  themselves:  the  Apologists  ap- 
peal, as  they  were  thoroughly  entitled  to  appeal,  to  what  Christians 
were  as  a proof  of  their  divine  calling.  The  heathen — Pliny,  Lucian, 
Celsus — were  compelled  even,  against  their  will,  to  witness  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  picture  the  Apologists  drew.  As  a fact,  it  was  not  the 
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superiority  of  Christianity’s  dogmatic  system,  nor  even  of  its  ethical 
teaching  which  constituted  its  power.  It  was  (and  it  is)  the  superiority 
of  its  life.  “Stoicism  and  Neoplatonism,  after  all,  produced  moral 
thoughts  of  great  beauty  and  purity;  thoughts  which  are  more  im- 
posing to  superficial  contemplation  than  the  simple  commandments  of 
Christianity.  Yet  neither  of  them  could  enable  artisans  and  old 
women  to  lead  a truly  philosophical  life.  Christianity  could  and  did. 
The  Apologists  point  triumphantly  to  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal 
among  Christians  of  every  rank.  That  was  due  to  the  power  which 
issued  from  Jesus  Christ  and  actually  transformed  men.’’  It  was  in 
this  sign  that  Christianity  conquered,  and  in  it  that  it  must  ever  con- 
quer, when  conquer  it  will  and  does. 

Professor  von  Dobschutz’  method  is  to  pass  the  literary  remains  of 
the  period  from  A.  D.  30  to  A.  D.  130  in  review,  reproducing  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Churches  as  reflected  in  them,  in  the  form  of  a running 
comment.  This  method  has  some  obvious  advantages.  Not  least  among 
them  is  to  be  accounted  the  vividness  and  life  it  enables  Prof,  von 
Dobschutz  to  impart  to  his  pages.  The  result  is  that  he  has  given  us  a 
most  engaging  book,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  held  unflaggingly 
to  the  end.  We  have  been  especially  attracted  by  the  portrayal  of  the 
situation  underlying  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  in  the  final  chapter.  But 
this  method  is  attended  also  with  some  disadvantages.  Among  these  is 
that  it  tempts  the  writer  to  overload  his  pages  with  material  not  ger- 
mane or  only  remotely  germane  to  his  subject.  Prof,  von  Dobschutz 
has  not  escaped  this  danger,  and  his  successive  chapters  read  often 
more  like  studies  in  the  general  situation  of  the  Churches  addressed  in 
the  several  epistles  or  presupposed  in  the  documents  he  analyzes,  than 
like  specific  investigations  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  primitive 
Churches;  in  a word,  like  sections  in  Biblical  or  Patristic  Introduction. 
The  reader  finds  it  almost  as  much  of  a task  to  gather  from  his  flowing 
and  interesting  pages  a clearly-cut  and  sufficing  account  of  the  morals 
of  the  early  Christians  as  it  would  be  to  derive  this  from  the  original 
documents  themselves.  It  is  a graver  matter  that  it  throws  into  exag- 
gerated prominence  an  inconvenience  which  would,  no  doubt,  attend 
any  mode  of  studying  such  a subject — we  mean  the  influence  on  the  re- 
sult of  the  author’s  individual  opinions  as  to  problems  of  literary  history. 
The  consecution  of  the  New  Testament  books,  for  example,  and  the 
authenticity,  authorship  and  provenience  of  them — in  this  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  material — become  very  important  matters  indeed,  and  domi- 
nate not  only  the  structure  of  the  volume  but  the  outline  of  the  picture 
presented  in  it  of  early  Christian  morals. 

This  is  a specially  important  matter  to  us,  since  we  do  not  at  all 
share  Prof,  von  Dobschutz’s  opinions  as  to  the  problems  of  New  Testa- 
ment Introduction.  There  is  nothing  in  them,  to  be  sure,  peculiar  to 
Prof,  von  Dobschutz;  his  views  are  just  the  views  prevailing  in  the 
extremer  wing  of  modern  critical  reconstruction  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  New  Testament.  And  no  one  could  expect  him  (as  he  himself 
suggests  in  the  preface)  to  include  a justification  of  his  views  on  lit- 
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erary  history  in  this  volume.  But  the  value  of  the  volume  to  all  who 
do  not  share  these  views  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  unnecessary  promi- 
nence given  them  in  its  structure;  and  this  the  more  since  Prof,  von 
Dobschiitz  strives  to  present  his  material  not  statically  but  dynamic- 
ally— that  is  to  say,  in  perspective,  with  an  indication  of  what  he  deems 
the  development  of  Christian  morals  through  the  century  of  which  he 
treats.  Obviously  divergent  views  of  the  consecution  of  the  witnessing 
documents  will  work  havoc  here.  If  Colossians  is  to  be  treated  as 
Paul’s;  and  Ephesians  as  an  imitation  of  it  from  the  hands  of  the  next 
generation;  and  the  Pastorals  as  ecclesiastical  documents  of  a genera- 
tion later — why,  clearly  the  picture  of  “the  development  of  morals”  (if 
any  such  development  can  be  traced)  will  be  different  from  that  derived 
from  these  documents  conceived  as  the  product  of  a single  pen  and  of  a 
pediod  covering  only  five  or  six  years.  From  the  latter  point  of  view 
the  confident  tracing  of  a development  as  witnessed  by  these  documents 
must  seem  to  rest  on  an  illusion  supported  by  overstrained  niceties  of 
interpretation.  And  in  any  case  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  this  fault.  When  no  marked  distinction  is  discovered  in 
the  moral  condition  of  Christians  as  pictured  in  Philippians,  and  that 
pictured  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians ; and  yet  a significant 
development  is  traced  between  the  moral  assumptions  underlying 
Colossians  and  Ephesians,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  scales  employed  do 
not  give  equal  weights. 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Prof,  von  Dobschiitz’s  book,  accordingly, 
with  a great  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  author  and  with  much  spoil 
in  our  hands : but  we  rise  from  it  also  with  a conviction  that  there  are 
some  things  in  it  which  are  not  derived  from  the  sources.  We  feel 
confident  that  if  Prof,  von  Dobschutz  had  begun  simply  by  investigating 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Churches  underlying  each  document  in  turn, 
and  then  had  compared  these  results  and  combined  them  in  a single 
account,  he  would  have  spoken  less  of  a regular  development  through 
the  century ; and  cectainly  he  would  have  put  the  documents  into  classes 
differing  somewhat  from  the  arrangement  he  has  given  them,  in  what 
seems  to  us,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  documents  are  concerned, 
not  only  an  unhistorical  but  also  an  unnatural  order.  And,  then,  had 
he  presented  the  material  thus  gained  under  rubrics  derived  from  the 
moral  categories,  instead  of  in  the  quasi-chronological  order  he  has 
preferred,  derived  from  his  personal  opinions  as  to  the  consecution  of 
the  documents,  his  readers  would  have  gained  from  him  not  only  a 
truer  but  a much  clearer  and  more  convincing  conception  of  the  state  of 
Christian  morals  during  the  first  Christian  century.  In  a word,  in  our 
judgment.  Prof,  von  Dobschutz’s  study  of  the  morals  of  the  early 
Church  suffers  from  his  wrong  views  of  the  composition  of  the  docu- 
ments with  which  he  deals;  and  suffers  from  this  unduly  on  account  of 
the  method  of  presentation  which  he  has  adopted. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume,  a series  of  “Notes”  (six  in  all)  are 
printed,  in  which  some  interesting  ancillary  questions  are  discussed  in 
a more  scholastic  way  than  was  consonant  with  the  more  popular  style 
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of  the  body  of  the  work.  One  of  these  is  devoted  partly  to  a justi- 
fication of  the  author’s  view  of  Paul’s  curse  upon  the  incestuous  man  at 
Corinth;  this  view  we  do  not  find  it  possible  to  share.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  an  attempt — the  author  emphasizes  that  it  is  only  an 
"attempt” — to  survey  the  terms  employed  in  early  Christian  literature 
to  express  moral  ideas.  This  is  a valuable  contribution  to  a depart- 
ment of  study  hitherto  much  neglected : and  it  may  be  commended  to 
students  as  a beginning  of  importance  in  a new  line  of  research.  The 
book  is  fairly  well  translated,  and  reads  in  general  smoothly  and  clearly. 
The  proof-reading  is  not  immaculate.  There  is  even  an  appearance 
(perhaps  it  is  only  appearance)  of  assigning  a new  work  to  Ignatius 
with  the  title  of  Heresy  (p.  246),  even  a treatise  to  our  Lord  bearing  the 
designation  of  Life  of  Poverty  (p.  265,  what  is  really  meant  appears — 
though  even  then  somewhat  awkwardly — upon  p.  376). 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfiexd. 

Hieronymus.  Eine  biographische  Studie  zur  alten  Kirchengeschichte, 
von  Lie.  Dr.  Georg  Grutzmacher,  a.  o.  Professor  der  Theologie. 
Erste  Hdlfte:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften  bis  sum  Jahre  385. 
Leipzig:  Dieterich,  1901  [now,  Berlin:  Trowitzsch  und  Sohn]. 
8vo,  pp.  viii,  298.  Zweiter  Band:  Sein  Leben  und  seine  Schriften 
von  385  bis  400.  Berlin:  Trowitzsch  und  Sohn,  1906.  8vo;  pp. 
viii,  270.  [The  third  and  concluding  volume  is  yet  to  appear.] 

In  these  two  volumes  we  have  the  beginning,  and,  after  an  interval 
of  five  years,  the  central  portion  of  a new  scientifically  grounded  and 
systematically  worked  out  biography  of  Jerome.  Such  a biography  has 
been  much  needed.  The  learned  work  of  Otto  Zdckler  (1865)  and  the 
interesting  sketch  of  Amedee  Thierry  (1867,  revised  1875)  have  become 
in  the  passage  of  time  insufficient.  And  although,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  the  times  are  not  even  yet  ripe  for  undertaking  a new  biography, 
— and  certainly  will  not  be  fully  so  until  we  have  a new  critical  edition 
of  Jerome’s  works  in  our  hands, — ^yet,  as  Grutzmacher  pertinently  ob- 
serves, we  seem  destined  to  wait  until  the  Greek  kalends  for  that,  and 
meanwhile  a mass  of  new  material  has  accumulated  and  the  results  of 
research  in  many  directions  have  been  laid  at  our  feet  in  multitudinous 
monographs.  Perhaps  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  the  final  biography : 
but  the  time  has  arrived  fully  for  a new  attempt  to  portray  the  man 
and  his  times  for  the  men  of  our  times  (who  will  never  see  this  final 
biography)  : and  Grutzmacher  has  essayed  the  task.  A task  indeed  he 
considers  it  to  be;  for  in  addition  to  the  immense  labor  entailed  in 
acquiring  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  literature  and  working  through 
the  mass  of  detailed  study  required  for  the  work,  there  ever  stands  before 
the  would-be  biographer  of  Jerome  what  Grutzmacher  does  not  scruple 
to  call  “the  disagreeable  (unerfreulich)  character  of  the  man”  himself. 
It  is  here,  he  thinks,  that  the  real  secret  of  the  failure  of  recent  years 
to  give  us  a new  biography  of  Jerome  lies.  Grutzmacher  shares,  in 
other  words,  the  unsympathetic  judgment  of  Jerome’s  character  which 
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has  perhaps  been  the  ruling  one  since  Lagarde ; though  he  seeks  to  avoid 
all  extremes.  “Tossed  about  by  party  hate  and  praise,”  he  remarks, 
“the  portrait  of  Jerome  in  history  is  a very  fluctuating  one.  On  the 
one  side  he  is  exalted  to  heaven;  on  the  other  not  a good  hair  is  left 
on  him.  Our  endeavor  has  been  to  honor  the  bare  truth.  Unprejudiced 
critics  must  judge  how  far  we  have  succeeded.  But  one  thing  is  certain: 
— there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  has  left  behind  him 
so  living  and  interesting  a picture  of  the  ecclesiastical,  religious  and 
cultural  situation  of  that  time  as  Jerome.” 

We  do  not  think  the  reader  of  the  biography  Griitzmacher  has  given 
us  will  hesitate  long  in  commending  his  decision  to  undertake  it. 
Possibly  he  has  not  given  us  one  of  the  great  biographies  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  subject  depicted  is  made  to  live  over  again  before  us  and 
to  uncover  to  us  his  inmost  heart.  But  certainly  he  has  given  us  an 
admirable  biography,  which  will  wait  long  for  its  better.  An  immense 
amount  of  investigation  lies  beneath  it.  The  whole  relevant  literature  is 
fully  in  command.  A clear  and  consistent  portrait  of  both  Jerome  and 
his  times  is  laid  before  us,  in  simple,  clear  and  choice  language,  in  sharp 
outlines  and  good  perspective,  illuminated  with  a multitude  of  happy 
observations  and  well-grounded  judgments.  Its  chief  strength  lies  per- 
haps in  the  full  background  which  is  laid  in  for  the  reader,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  is  enabled  to  see  Jerome  in  his  surroundings  and  to  estimate 
his  character  as  it  is  affected  by  and  reacts  upon  its  environment:  in 
this,  and  in  the  penetrating  portrayal  of  the  character  of  Jerome  itself 
as  it  stands  out  in  full  light  against  this  background.  Griitzmacher,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  is  not  a very  great  admirer  of  Jerome:  he 
sees  his  weaknesses  with  clear  vision  and  somewhat  mercilessly,  perhaps, 
exposes  them.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  that  he  is  unjust  to 
him : or  in  absorption  in  his  defects  has  failed  to  recognize  his  qualities. 
We  have  a conviction  that  we  have  placed  before  us  here  in  a very 
clear  illumination  essentially  the  man  Jerome  was,  in  his  gifts  and  his 
failings,  in  his  ambitions  and  in  his  passionate  and  eager  but  not  very 
profound  nature,  in  his  devotion  to  letters  and  his  avoidance  of  philos- 
ophy— and  theology  in  any  true  sense  of  that  word. 

In  casting  about  for  a passage  which  would  fairly  represent  the  quality 
of  the  narrative,  we  have  lighted  upon  the  reflections  upon  the  effects 
upon  his  character  and  life-history  of  the  rhetorical  training  which 
Jerome  received  in  his  youth  (I.  120,  sq.).  As  Jerome  was  essentially 
a man  of  letters,  these  seem  to  us  particularly  illuminating  for  an 
estimate  of  his  character. 

“That  such  a guileful  (verlogene)  rhetorical  training  must  needs  exert 
a corrupting  influence  upon  the  formation  of  character  goes  without 
saying.  Feeling  for  truth  was  systematically  destroyed,  the  young  men 
being  trained  to  hollow  pathos,  to  wily  deceit,  to  rancorous  invective 
against  opponents.  No  doubt  it  was  possible — Augustine  shows  it— for 
individuals  even  in  such  an  age  and  after  such  a training,  to  retain  a 
sense  of  truth ; the  great  mass  necessarily  succumbed  morally  under  such 
influences.  In  Jerome’s  case  this  training  fell  upon  specially  favorable 
soil;  his  passionate  nature  richly  endowed  with  imagination,  appropri- 
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ated  to  itself  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  sophistical  art  of  declamation. 
He  is  and  remains  throughout  life  rhetorician  and  dialectician,  however 
much  he  jeered  later  at  the  rabid-dog  eloquence.  The  rhetorical  element 
is  most  markedly  apparent  in  his  youthful  works ; he  testifies  himself, 
for  example,  that  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Heliodorus,  in  which  he  exhorts 
him  to  return  to  the  monkish  life,  entirely  after  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
Later  he  sometimes,  indeed,  strove  to  restrain  his  rhetoric.  But  it  is 
a great  self-deception  when  at  Rome  in  384  he  writes  that  he  has 
through  reading  Hebrew  lost  the  rhetorical  and  stylistic  knowledge  he 
possessed  as  a boy,  and  an  un-Latin  expression  now  and  then  intrudes 
itself  upon  him.  Even  in  his  old  age  he  understood  well  enough  how 
to  write  such  fierce  invectives,  like  his  epistle  to  a mother  and  her 
daughter,  that  his  adversaries  accused  him  of  not  dealing  with  an  actual 
case,  but  of  only  again  inventing  a rhetorical  declamation.  As  in  later 
years  he  wrote  a great  deal  and  completed  one  thick  commentary  after 
another,  he  could  not  expend  in  his  work  as  much  time  as  earlier  on  the 
polishing  of  his  style ; and  he  easily  excused  himself  from  no  longer 
pursuing  rhetorical  artifices.  But  he  never,  however  late,  put  a low 
estimate  on  form.  Nothing  sank  so  deeply  into  his  soul  as  such  a slur 
upon  his  style  as  an  unknown  monk  had  given  in  speaking  of  his 
polemic  against  Jovinian.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  sometimes 
employed  the  old  sophistic  art-prose  with  such  moderation  and  such 
tact,  that  it  acts  upon  us  like  pictures  in  which,  no  doubt,  very  strong 
colors  are  made  use  of,  but  only  in  proper  places  and  in  such  a manner 
that  in  their  combination  they  delight  rather  than  offend  the  eye.  Thus, 
he  gives  us  a remarkable  rhetorical  picture  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans  and  knows  how  with  fine  strokes  to  draw  por- 
traits like  those  of  Blaesilla,  the  daughter  of  Paula,  for  example,  which 
make  on  us  an  uncommonly  living  impression.  But  on  the  whole  the 
means  he  employs  are  artifices  like  ear  and  eye  confusing  plays  on 
words,  alliterations,  overstrained  pathos.  We  feel  very  strongly  that  he, 
with  his  rhetorical  and  dialectic  training,  belongs  to  an  age  which  has 
lost  the  high  aesthetic  ideal.” 

And  now  let  us  put  before  us  the  description  of  a couple  of  examples 
of  Jerome’s  actual  emplojTnent  of  the  rhetorical  devices  which  had 
become  a part  of  his  very  soul.  Here  is  a paragraph  from  Griitzmacher’s 
description  of  his  departure  to  the  east  to  enter  upon  the  hermit-life 

(L  147)  : 

“Before  Jerome  departed  for  the  East,  he  tarried  awhile  at  Stridon, 
to  say  good-bye  to  his  home,  his  parents,  his  sister  and  his  relatives. 
He  wished  to  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as  a eunuch  for  the  kingdom  of 
God’s  sake,  and  to  enter  there  upon  the  holy  war.  Did  his  separation 
from  his  people  cost  him  dear?  Later  he  writes  to  Heliodorus,  whom 
love  for  his  nephew  held  at  home : T too  have  no  breast  of  iron,  no  heart 
of  stone;  I was  not  born  of  flint,  nor  suckled  by  a tigress.  Through  all 
this  I have  myself  passed.’  But  then  he  exhorts  him  to  break  away 
from  his  people : ‘Should  your  little  nephew  hang  on  your  neck,  should 
your  mother  with  loosened  hair  and  rent  garments  press  you  to  the 
breasts  by  which  you  were  nourished,  should  your  father,  prostrate  on 
the  threshhold,  adjure  you — stride  boldly  over  him  and  flee  with  dry 
eyes  to  the  standard  of  Christ!  True  filial  love  is  to  be  found  only 
in  being  cruel  in  such  things.’  Abstract  the  rhetorical  exaggeration 
from  these  words — they  nevertheless  remain  bare  of  all  true  feeling.  An 
Augustine  in  spite  of  all  his  enthusiasm  for  the  ascetic  ideal  could 
never  have  written  thus.  It  is  significant  for  his  character  and  for  his 
relation  to  his  parents  that  Jerome  confesses  that  when  many  years 
before  he  had  left  home,  parents,  sister,  and  relatives,  his  greatest 
sacrifice  was  giving  up  the  richly  appointed  bath,  the  luxurious  mode  of 
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life  which  he  had  previously  followed.  He  parted  from  his  paternal 
town,  Stridon,  from  his  home  of  peasant  simplicity,  without  love.” 

And  here  is  a paragraph  in  which  is  described  for  us  Jerome’s 
famous  letter  to  Eustochium: 

“In  a letter  which  grew  to  a little  book,  he  gave  her  directions  for 
the  proper  virginal  life,  which  naturally  he  expected  to  be  useful  to 
others  also.  This  little  book  is  as  much  a shining  example  of  his 
stylistic  talent,  as  a reflection  of  his  questionable  character.  And 
nowhere  else  in  his  writings  has  Jerome  set  down  so  completely  his 
ascetic  convictions.  With  rhetorical  untruthfulness  he  professes  to 
have  renounced  in  this  little  book  of  instructions  for  prospective  nuns 
all  rhetorical  pomp  and  all  flattery.  And  yet  it  is  precisely  this  book 
which  is  composed  with  the  most  ardent  rhetoric  and  in  the  matter  of 
form  polished  down  to  the  least  details.  And  both  gross  and  refined 
flattery  fills  it  from  beginning  to  end.  He  speaks  of  his  Lordess 
Eustochium — ‘for  Lordess  I must  certainly  call  thee,  since  thou  art 
the  bride  of  my  Lord.’  He  praises  her  humility  which  does  not  deck 
itself  with  riches  and  distinction,  but  first  out  of  the  Roman  nobility 
consecrates  itself  in  early  youth  to  the  virginal  life,  and  will  not 
become  the  wife  of  a subordinate  soldier  but  of  King  Christ  Himself. 
With  incredible  indelicacy  he  depicts  to  Eustochium  all  his  sensual 
temptations.  No  doubt  antiquity  possessed  neither  the  refinement  nor 
the  prudery  of  our  day;  nevertheless,  the  lascivious  manner  in  which 
Jerome  makes  known  to  the  noble  Roman  maiden  all  sorts  of  filth  and 
vice  is  nothing  less  than  disgusting.  How  deeply  the  imagination  of  the 
maiden  must  have  been  poisoned  by  being  made  familiar  with  all  the 
infamous  practices  by  which  unchaste  nuns  in  that  corrupt  age  hid  their 
illicit  intercourse  with  men !” 

And  then  follows  a striking  passage  (which  we  must  forbear  to 
quote),  in  which  Jerome’s  praise  of  virginity — which  to  him  was  “the 
Gospel  in  the  Gospel” — is  most  instructively  expounded. 

The  passages  we  have  extracted  are  all  from  the  first  volume.  This  has 
been  an  accident.  Nevertheless,  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  have  enjoyed 
reading  the  first  volume  more  than  the  second.  This  may  be  only 
because  it  is  the  first  volume.  It  may  be  because  the  formative  years 
of  any  great  man  are  apt  to  be  the  most  interesting.  It  may  be,  however, 
because  the  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  earlier  and  more  vital  years, 
is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  and  the  second,  with  its  chronicle  of 
the  performances  of  Jerome’s  middle  life  is  taken  up  too  much  with 
the  product  rather  than  the  processes  to  be  interesting.  The  first 
volume  opens  with  a valuable  chapter  on  the  sources  of  our  knowledge 
of  Jerome  and  another  on  the  chronology  of  his  life  and  works.  Then 
comes  an  account  of  his  youth,  followed  by  chapters  on  his  hermit 
life  in  the  East,  on  his  life  in  Constantinople,  and  on  his  first  stay  in 
Rome,  382-385.  The  second  volume  begins  with  his  travels  up  to  his 
settlement  at  Bethlehem,  and  proceeds  with  his  first  year  in  the  convent 
at  Bethlehem,  to  end  with  his  renewed  connection  with  Rome  and  his 
work  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Origenistic  controversy.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  published  in  1901  as  the  third  part  of  the  sixth  volume  of 
Bonwetsch  and  Seeberg’s  Studien  zur  Geschichte  der  Theologie  und 
der  Kirche,  and  of  course  by  the  publishers  of  that  serial  work, — the 
Dieterich  house  at  Leipzig.  At  that  time  a second  volume  was  supposed 
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to  be  all  that  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  work,  and  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  be  ready  within  two  years.  It  appears  only  after  four 
years  and  leaves  still  a third  volume  over,  the  time  of  the  expected 
appearance  of  which  is  prudently  left  unannounced.  The  second  volume 
is  published  by  new  publishers  and  apparently  is  no  longer  connected 
with  Bonwetsch  and  Seeberg’s  series.  It  is  set  up  in  entirely  different 
type  from  the  first  volume  and  is  printed  on  entirely  different  paper; 
and  although  running  to  nearly  the  same  number  of  pages,  must  contain 
considerably  less  matter.  We  happen,  despite  the  larger  type  and  fuller 
spacing  of  the  second  volume,  to  like  the  format  of  the  first  better. 
This  is,  however,  only  a matter  of  taste.  We  shall  look  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  yet  expected  volume  third  with  interest.  In  this 
work  we  have  the  first  adequate  biography  of  Jerome. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Church  of  Christ,  Its  Life  and  Work.  An  attempt  to  trace  the 
work  of  the  Church  in  some  of  its  departments  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  By  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  One  of  His  Majesty’s  Chaplains;  Author 
of  Life  of  Professor  Robertson,  Canonicity,  etc.  London : Mac- 
millan & Co.  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Company.  1905.  i2mo; 
pp.  xi,  250. 

No  man  of  our  day  has  impressed  his  mark  more  deeply  upon  the 
life  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  than  Prof.  Charteris.  In  every  recent 
movement  to  give  more  effect  to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  its  impact 
upon  men’s  lives  he  has  been  a factor.  In  particular,  in  the  organizatioir 
of  work  for  and  of  the  work  of  the  young,  and  of  the  entire  work  of 
women,  his  has  been  not  merely  the  guiding  but  the  inspiring  hand. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  owes  him  a debt  which  it  can  never  repay,  and' 
of  which,  happily,  it  is  fully  conscious.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper- 
to  look  upon  the  book  now  lying  before  us  as  embodying  Prof.  Char- 
teris’ program  in  the  effort  he  has  been  making  through  all  these  years 
to  arouse  the  Church  to  a deeper  sense  and  a fuller  overtaking  of  its 
responsibilities  and  privileges.  It  is  cast  in  a historical  form  and  an- 
nounces itself  on  its  title-page  as  a historical  undertaking;  but  surely 
its  significance  does  not  lie  in  its  historical  side.  In  point  of  fact  it  is 
not  a history  of  the  work  of  the  Church  so  much  as  it  is  a call  to  the 
Church  to  its  work  supported  by  historical  elucidations.  The  material 
of  the  book  was  gathered  in  the  first  instance  for  the  Baird  Lectures 
of  1887 ; publication  having  been  postponed,  in  the  first  instance  by 
disabling  illness,  the  task  of  preparing  the  lectures  for  the  press  and 
giving  them  in  printed  form  to  the  world  has  only  now  been  accom- 
plished. No  doubt  they  have  profited  in  details  by  the  delay.  In  any 
event  we  now  have  them  and  are  able  to  read  with  profit  their  graciously 
simple  exposition  of  the  Church’s  nature  and  task  as  illustrated  by 
her  history. 
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To  put  it  briefly,  Dr.  Charteris’  fundamental  conception  of  the  history 
of  the  Church  is  that  of  an  originally  charismatic  Church,  in  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  gifts  have  been  gradually  sunk  in  office.  The 
affinity  of  this  view  with  that  which  has  been  made  so  familiar  by  the 
school  of  Harnack  is  obvious;  and  we  fear  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Dr.  Charteris  manifests  more  sympathy  with  the  Harnackian  standpoint 
than  we  can  ourselves  accord  it.  Nevertheless,  in  his  main  positions, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  essentially  right.  It  is  true  that  the  Church, 
in  the  New  Testament  conception  of  it,  is  “the  Body  of  Christ  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God’’  (p.  5).  It  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  the  “members”  of  this  Body,  distributes  of  His  gifts  to  each 
severally  as  He  will.  It  is  true  that  all  these  gifts  create  functions, 
and  that  all  these  functions  are  to  be  exercised  for  the  profit  of  the 
whole  Body.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  in  the  ideal  Church  we  shall 
have  “as  [possibly]  of  old,  every  gift  of  every  member  used  to  bring 
us  into  nearer  approximation  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ” : that  every  member  shall  work  harmoniously  along 
with  every  other  member  to  produce  the  one  great  result  of  a living 
Church  of  God  in  the  earth  performing  its  entire  task  perfectly.  It  is  true 
also  that  throughout  the  history  of  the  Church  a tendency  has  exhibited 
itself — strongest  where  the  organization  of  the  Church  has  been  farthest 
removed  from  the  Biblical  prescription — to  absorb  function  in  office. 
Nothing  could  be  more  important,  therefore,  than  to  recall  our  minds 
to  the  fundamental  fact,  “that  it  is  in  the  discovery  and  revival  of 
functions,  and  not  in  the  mere  settlement  of  orders  or  grades,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  will  find  the  best  means  of  doing  Christ’s  work 
in  the  world”  (p.  6)  ; that  “the  more  excellent  way  for  overtaking  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  to  look  for  and  recognize  the  gifts  of  man  as 
God’s  gifts  to  the  Church”  (p.  79),  every  one  of  which  should  be 
utilized  for  its  good;  and  that  it  is  imperative  that  “the  members  of 
the  Church,  as  such,  should  do  the  work,  without  being  officials  who 
do  nothing  else”  (p.  125).  The  value  of  Dr.  Charteris’  lectures  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  their  laying  their  plea  out  precisely  on  these  lines ; and 
their  value  seems  to  us  very  great.  It  is  a truly  noble  and  nobly  true 
ideal  of  the  Church  which  he  sets  before  us ; and  his  call  to  us  to  realize 
it  is  most  moving.  “The  definite  purpose,”  he  says,  in  closing,  “from 
first  to  last  has  been  to  proclaim  that  in  our  time  there  is  a call  to 
the  Church  to  awake  out  of  sleep;  to  realize  her  mission  as  the  leaven 
in  the  world  until  the  whole  is  leavened”  (p.  238).  “What  is  the 
Church  we  need  in  these  days?”  he  asks.  “It  is,”  he  answers,  “not 
a Sunday  lounge,  cushioned  and  shaded,  and  filled  with  sweet  sounds. 
It  is  not  a society  for  the  discovery  of  speculative  truth.  It  is  not  an 
alliance  for  the  endowment  of  research,  whether  theological,  philosophi- 
cal or  physical.  It  is  not  a club  to  promote  pleasant  and  profitable 
fellowship.  Not  any  one  of  these  things,  though  all  that  is  best  in 
each  of  them  is  in  the  Church.  It  is  a society  of  redeemed  men  and 
women,  banded  together  to  continue  and  extend  Christ’s  redeeming 
work  upon  the  earth,  bringing  sight  to  the  blind,  freedom  to  the  cap- 
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tive,  the  Gospel  of  God’s  love  to  the  poor”  (p.  237).  Of  course,  this 
passage  does  not  contain  an  adequate  definition  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  earth : Dr.  Charteris  would  be  the  first  to  allow  that  it  does  not : 
it  was  not  intended  to  do  so.  But  the  antithesis  it  contains  pointedly 
brings  out  the  side  of  the  conception  of  the  Church  which  he  wishes 
to  emphasize  in  these  lectures : and  few  of  us  will  doubt  that  it  is  an 
important  side,  and  that  it  is  soundly  and  forcefully  emphasized  here. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience  that  in  throwing  forward  into  promi- 
nence one  side  of  a conception — especially  if  it  be  an  important  side, 
and  more  especially  still  if  it  seem  to  be  a neglected  side — other  sides 
may  be  permitted  to  fall  too  much  out  of  view,  perhaps  may  even  be 
thrust  somwehat  summarily  aside.  Dr.  Charteris  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  wholly  escaped  this  danger.  In  his  very  proper  zeal  for  the 
utilization  of  all  the  gifts  of  God’s  people  for  His  Church,  he  appears 
to  us  to  place  them  in  an  unnecessarily  sharp  antithesis  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  under  its  proper  officers.  Functions  versus  officials, 
— is  there  any  necessary  opposition  here?  In  the  survey  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  Church,  Dr.  Charteris  seems  to  us  to  do  far 
less  than  justice  to  the  divine  prescription  of  an  organization  for  the 
Church;  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  whole  matter  to  make  far  less  ac- 
count than  ought  to  be  made  of  the  duty  of  the  Church — and  its  profit — 
in  following  in  its  organization  the  lines  laid  down  for  it  by  its  Divine 
founder.  The  New  Testament  Church  was  a charismatic  Church  in 
which  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  severally  distributed  to  its  members  were 
utilized.  It  was  also  an  organized  Church  with  its  divinely  ordained 
government  and  its  divinely  indicated  instruments  for  that  government. 
If  order  has  tended  to  absorb  function  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
that  is  to  be  regretted  and  corrected.  It  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  it 
would  be  better  to  permit  function  to  override  order.  We  see  no  reason 
why  one  should  be  set  over  against  the  other,  and  we  deprecate  greatly 
the  tendency  (from  which  Dr.  Charteris  is  not  free)  to  treat  all  forms 
of  Church  organization  as  alike  of  human  origin,  finding  their  warrant 
solely  in  utility.  With  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  our  hand,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  Dr.  Charteris’  zeal  for  the  utilization  of  all  gifts  has  been 
pressed  beyond  the  mark.  He  tells  us  that  his  lectures  have  been  criti- 
cized by  some  as  laying  “too  much  stress  upon  organization” ; by  others 
as  making  “too  little  of  ministers  and  elders,  of  bishops  and  priests.” 
The  two  criticisms  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Organization  may  be 
insisted  upon;  and  yet  not  that  organization  which  the  Divine  founder 
of  Christianity  has  indicated  for  His  Church.  Dr.  Charteris  impres- 
sively tells  us  how  the  imperfect  organization  of  Protestantism  has 
often  made  it  an  easy  prey  to  the  better  organization  of  the  Roman 
Church  (p.  2) ; and  rightly  insists  upon  a potent  and  living  organiza- 
tion of  the  forces  in  the  Church  making  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
We  cannot  feel  that  he  lays  too  great  stress  on  organization.  We  do 
feel,  however,  that  he  makes  too  little  of  the  organization  which  God 
has  indicated  for  His  Church ; and  we  feel  persuaded  that  had  he 
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sought  for  the  elements  of  this  organization  in  the  Acts  and  Pastoral 
Epistles  with  the  same  inquisitorial  zeal  with  which  he  has  sought  for 
the  evidence  of  the  charismatic  endowment  of  the  Church  in  Peter  and 
Paul — he  would  have  found  them.  The  ideal  surely  is  not  an  ungov- 
erned charismatic  Church,  but  a well-governed  charismatic  Church. 
God  is  not  a God  of  confusion;  and  it  is  like  Him  to  have  established 
order  and  indicated  the  provisions  for  securing  it  in  His  Church. 

Nor  can  we  feel  quite  comfortable  when  in  his  zeal  for  abounding  life 
in  the  Church,  Dr.  Charteris  turns  aside  apparently  to  depress  the  value 
of  sound  doctrine  in  the  Church.  Again,  these  things  are  not  antitheses 
but  complements.  We  decidedly  do  not  share  the  hope  that  “the  cause 
of  Social  Reform  will  one  day  unite  those  who  quarrel  over  creeds  and 
doctrinal  definitions”  (p.  123),  if  by  this  is  meant  that  the  truth  of  God 
(which  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations)  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
better  organization  of  human  society.  The  passage  which  precedes 
this  (on  pp.  120-121)  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  creeds  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  made  too  much  of  doctrine  and  too  little  of 
conduct,  we  must  profess  not  to  be  able  to  understand.  When  it  is 
said  that  “when  our  Confession  of  Faith  deals  with  good  works,  it 
refers  entirely  to  their  doctrinal  value  in  the  sight  of  God ; and  there  is 
not  one  word  of  counsel — not  even  borrowing  St.  Paul’s  counsel — that 
they  who  have  believed  in  God  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works,” — 
distinct  injustice  is  done  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  even  to  this 
particular  chapter  on  good  works.  We  are  so  in  heart  and  soul  at  one 
with  Dr.  Charteris  in  his  plea  for  the  development  of  the  Church  into 
its  fullest  efficiency  along  all  the  lines  of  the  gifts  with  which  God  has 
endowed  His  people,  that  we  cannot  but  deprecate  most  deeply  every- 
thing in  his  pleading  which  would  mislead  even  the  careless  reader  into 
supposing  that  he  would  sanction  the  shallow  antithesis  which  we  hear 
so  frequently  about  us  to  the  effect  that  Christianity  is  not  a doctrine 
but  a life.  Among  the  gifts  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  brought  to  God’s 
Church  are  the  gifts  of  knowledge  and  teaching : and  these  are  not  little 
gifts  nor  unimportant  ones : nor  is  their  relation  to  conduct  remote. 
When  God  asks  the  whole  man  of  us,  he  asks  us  to  believe  what  He 
teaches  us  as  well  as  to  do  what  He  commands : and  the  homage  of  the 
intellect  to  His  revelations  of  truth  is  not  the  least  good  thing  in  the 
world. 

We  would  not  dwell  upon  these  flaws  in  the  mode  of  Dr.  Charteris’ 
pleading.  They  are,  doubtless,  only  the  signs  of  the  intensity  of  his 
praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  Church  life, — a 
zeal  the  intensity  of  which  burns  where  it  touches  and  impatiently 
sweeps  away  everything  he  fancies  obstacles  in  the  path.  Much  less 
would  we  dwell  on  minute  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  secure  specific  ends.  It  is  dangerous  to  differ  on  matters  of  practical 
detail  with  so  experienced  an  organizer  of  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church : and  we  should  venture  to  do  so  here  and  there  only  because, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  a little  impatience  manifested  with  what  seems, 
but  perhaps  only  seems,  to  stand  athwart  the  path.  Suffice  it  to  rejoice, 
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that  the  ideal  presented  is  not  only  a high  one,  but  a Scriptural  one; 
that  it  is  the  ideal  towards  which  we  should  all  work  with  united 
endeavor;  and  that  it  is  presented  and  argued  with  great  charm  and 
force.  As  the  title-page  instructs  us,  the  book  professes  to  deal  with 
some  departments  only  of  Church  work.  These  departments  are,  how- 
ever, the  ones  of  chief  importance;  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  the  care 
of  the  poor,  the  organization  of  woman’s  work,  the  Church  and  the 
young.  There  are  prefixed  some  chapters  on  the  organization  of  the 
Church,  and  suffixed  some  on  the  Church  as  a society;  but  these  are 
not  the  characteristic  or  the  most  valuable  chapters.  With  what  vividness 
and  real  insight  does  Dr.  Charteris  trace  the  history  of  the  Church’s 
practical  work,  and  with  what  incisiveness  does  he  read  us  the  lessons 
of  it  for  the  present  and  the  future ! And  how  sharply  his  “sanctified 
common  sense’’  cuts  in  now  and  again  to  meet  unavailing  objections 
to  his  pleading!  Would  one  interpose  that  ministry  belongs  to  the 
ministry, — he  replies  with  pith  and  point  that  while  the  minister  must 
be  set  apart  to  minister,  he  must  not  be  expected  to  minister  apart. 
Certainly  no  minister  can  undertake  alone  the  varied  work  of  the 
modern  parish.  “There  are  men  and  women  in  every  congregation  who 
can,  better  than  he,  direct  the  schools  and  charities,  and  as  well  as  he 
minister  to  the  sick  and  anxious.  Not  to  spare  him,  but  to  take  order 
that  the  work  be  done”  (p.  78).  Would  one  plead  that  Sabbath-schools 
must  not  be  permitted  to  supplant  home  training, — he  replies  crush- 
ingly  that  “this  endless  debate  may  be  carried  on,  but  the  ultimate  truth 
has  to  be  considered  and  not  overlooked,  that  these  institutions  are  the 
Church’s  portion  of  the  needed  work,  and  not  a substitute  for  home 
training  at  all"  (p.  201).  It  is  in  such  remarks  as  these  which  penetrate 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  that  are  seen  the  movements  of  the  mind 
which  has  faced  these  problems  practically  and  not  merely  theoreti- 
cally. It  seems  to  us  obvious  that  the  Church  will  never  overtake  the 
work  she  is  placed  in  the  world  to  do  until  she  has  heartily  and  without 
shrinking  adopted  Dr.  Charteris’  ideal  for  her  practical  rule  of  life,  and 
has  taken  effective  order  that  every  one  of  her  members  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  his  special  gifts  and  graces  engaged  strenuously  in  doing  the  par- 
ticular work  which  falls  to  his  share  because  adapted  to  his  gifts.  The 
Church  will  have  received  no  bretter  present  from  any  of  her  servants  of 
this  generation  than  these  inspiring  lectures,  if  she  will  only  thoroughly 
learn  from  them  these  three  things,  and  make  them  the  mottos  of  her 
whole  future  activity : “Not  office  but  function” ; “The  gifts  of  men,  God’s 
gifts  to  the  Church” ; “Every  gift  of  every  member.”  A Church  inspired 
by  these  conceptions  will  differ  from  a Church  whose  whole  life  is 
expressed  in  and  through  its  official  caste  very  much  as  a living  organ- 
ism differs  from  a machine.  May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  Dr. 
Charteris’  message  to  His  Church  and  give  it  effect  upon  us  all! 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 
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Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Vierundzwanziger  Band,  1904.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Kruger  und  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Koehler 
in  Giessen.  Vierte  Abteilung:  Kirchengeschichte,  bearbeitet  von 
Kruger,  Clemen,  Vogt,  Kohler,  Herz,  Werner,  Raupp.  Berlin: 
C.  A.  Schwetzschke  und  Sohn,  1905.  New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert. 
8vo;  pp.  xii,  802. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  this  part  of  the  Jahresbericht  for  1904  is  the 
most  bulky  of  its  sections.  It  seems  that  historical  study  now  dom- 
inates the  whole  theological  domain.  The  survey  of  the  historical  works 
of  the  year  1904  is  divided  between  seven  workers : Kruger  takes  care 
of  the  works  dealing  with  the  ancient  period ; Clemen  and  Vogt,  of  those 
dealing  with  the  Middle  Ages ; Kohler,  of  those  which  treat  of  the 
period  from  the  Reformation  to  1648;  Herz,  of  those  belonging  to  the 
period  from  1648  to  1789;  Werner,  of  those  from  1789  to  1900;  while 
Raupp  undertakes  the  actual  present.  Probably  the  event  of  1904  in 
the  sphere  of  Church  History  was  the  publication  of  Heinrich  Denifle’s 
Luther  und  Luthertham  in  der  ersten  Entwickelung  quellenmdssig 
dargestelt.  The  fact  is  here  duly  noted  and  a long  list  of  books  called 
out  by  this  astonishing  work  catalogued,  and  briefly  characterized.  A 
considerable  stir  was  also  caused  by  the  appearance  of  R.  Reitzenstein’s 
remarkable  “Studies  in  Graeco-Egyptian  and  Early  Christian  Litera- 
ture,” in  which  he  creates  a new  religion  , which  (such  is  the  modern 
mode)  he  at  once  suggests  “gave  points”  to  the  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity. Kruger  speaks  with  some  reserve,  but  with  (we  fancy)  too 
great  respect  for  Reitzenstein’s  conclusions : they  appear  to  us  obvi- 
ously overstrained  and  in  need  of  careful  and  prudent  testing — although, 
of  course,  much  of  importance  is  to  be  learned  from  his  not  very  read- 
able book  by  students  of  Egyptian,  Hellenistic  and  early  Christian  relig- 
ious phenomena.  The  facility  with  which  things  are  turned  upon  their 
heads  is  illustrated  again  by  P.  Drews’  attempt,  in  his  studies  on  the 
Didache  (Zeitschrift  fiir  neutestament.  Wissenschaft) , to  manufacture 
an  original  Jewish  Catechism  underlying  the  Didache,  from  which  (and 
from  another  of  the  same  sort)  Paul  drew.  This  Drews  considers  a 
more  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  resemblances  between  Paul  and 
the  Didache  than  the  obvious  one  of  recognizing  that  the  Didache  draws 
upon  Paul’s  Epistles.  A German  translation  of  Dr.  A.  Kuyper’s  Stone 
Lectures  on  Calvinism  appeared  in  1904  and  it  is  interesting  to  read 
Kohler’s  comments  on  it.  Dr.  Kuyper’s  general  conception  of  Calvin- 
ism is  commended;  and  his  discrimination  of  it  from  Lutheranism 
accepted  (“It  is  true : Luther’s  point  of  departure  was  the  specifically 
soteriological  principle  of  justifying  faith,  Calvin’s  lay  in  the  general 
cosmological  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  God”).  But  Kohler  thinks 
Dr.  Kuyper  has  modernized  Calvinism  in  his  conception  of  it:  and 
especially  he  scouts  Dr.  Kuyper’s  exposition  of  the  importance  of  Cal- 
vinism to  the  development  of  a liberated  art  and  of  Calvin’s  sympa- 
thetic conception  of  the  relation  of  religion  to  art.  We  fear  that 
Kohler  will  have  to  reckon  here  not  only  with  Dr.  Kuyper,  but  also 
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with  Prof.  Doumergue — or  rather,  let  us  say,  with  Calvin  and  Cal- 
vinism themselves.  There  is  nothing  so  ill  understood  in  Germany  up 
to  to-day  as  Calvin  and  Calvinism.  The  compass  of  the  survey  made  by 
this  invaluable  index  to  current  theological  literature  is  ever  widening. 
The  literature  of  Eastern  Europe  is  finding  more  and  more  adequate 
treatment  in  it,  through  the  aid  of  native  scholars.  Even  the  literature 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  given  a place,  though  not  any  extensive  place. 
It  is  extensive  enough,  however,  for  us  to  learn  from  it  that  one  of  the 
chief  theological  publications  of  the  Athenian  press  in  1904  was  a 
treatise  by  M.  Galanos  bearing  the  title  'Ai  TrXdi'at  tCiv  H poTea-Tavrwv 
“Galanos,  the  editor  of  the  journal  called  Anaplasis,"  reports  Prof. 
Diomedes  Kyriakos,  “has  published  a work  on  The  Errors  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  treatise  as  a defense  of  the  Greek  Church  has  been 
called  out  by  the  scandalous  activity  of  the  American  missionaries  in 
opposition  to  our  Church  in  Greece  and  the  Orient.  These  mission- 
aries, shallow  men  of  limited  education  and  narrow  spirit,  filled  with 
Protestant  fanaticism,  teaching  an  antiquated,  strictly  orthodox  Pro- 
testantism, are  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  of  the  friendly  relations 
subsisting  between  Protestants  and  the  Orthodox  of  various  localities.” 
So!  It  seems  to  be  another  case  of  the  arrival  in  Greece  of  certain 
barbarians  who  turn  the  world  upside  down.  Perhaps  enough  has 
been  said  to  suggest  the  fulness  of  the  survey  of  the  historical  litera- 
ture which  the  writers  of  this  remarkable  review  are  enabled  year  by 
year  to  lay  before  its  readers.  The  point  of  view  is  not  our  own ; the 
diligence  of  the  workers  is  past  all  praise:  and  the  aid  they  offer  no 
student  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY. 

Irenic  Theology.  A Study  of  Some  Antitheses  in  Religious  Thought. 
By  Charles  Marsh  Mead,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Author  of  Supernatural 
Revelation,  etc.  New  York  and  London;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1905.  Small  8vo.  pp.  x,  375. 

Dr.  Mead  warns  us,  perhaps  somewhat  unnecessarily,  that  this 
volume  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  “attempt  to  produce  a systematic 
theology.”  Whether  a truly  “systematic  theology”  is  possible  to  man — 
which  Dr.  Mead  doubts — is  a question  which  may  meanwhile  be  left 
to  one  side.  The  present  work,  at  any  rate,  undertakes  no  such 
ambitious  task.  It  confines  itself,  as  the  title  advises  us,  to  “a  study  of 
some  antitheses  of  religious  thought.”  “Some,”  not  all ; not  even  many : 
and  with  no  effort  to  touch  upon  even  all  the  more  important  elements 
which  enter  into  the  Christian  creed.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
for  example,  is  disposed  of  in  a footnote  (p.  262)  ; the  doctrine  of 
Regeneration  is  lost  in  a confusion  of  it  with  Repentance  on  the  one 
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side  and  Sanctification  on  the  other  (p.  158) ; the  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation is  not  so  much  as  mentioned;  the  whole  fields  of  the  Means  of 
Grace  and  Eschatology  are  left  untilled.  If  we  are  to  estimate  Dr. 
Mead’s  work  aright,  we  must  take  it  strictly  for  what  it  is,  and  not  give 
to  it  in  our  thought  a completeness  to  which  it  makes  no  pretention. 
It  does  not  contain  Dr.  Mead’s  conception  of  what  enters  into  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  only  “a  study  of  some  antitheses  in  religious 
thought.” 

When,  however,  these  studies  are  characterized  as  studies  in  “Irenic 
Theology”  we  are  not  so  sure  that  we  can  allow  the  justice  of  the 
characterization.  Dr.  Mead  justifies  it  on  the  ground  that  his  purpose 
in  them  is  to  “promote  the  spirit  of  harmony  in  religious  discussions.” 
This  is  the  determinate  purpose  of  all  polemics.  He  further  explains 
that  he  has  made  it  his  main  purpose  “to  illustrate  the  fact  that  anti- 
thetic, and  even  apparently  irreconcilable,  religious  conceptions,  are  often 
to  be  regarded,  not  as  mutually  exclusive,  but  rather  as  needing  to  be 
combined,  in  order  to  express  the  fulness  of  the  body  of  truth  that  is  to 
be  found  in  the  oracles  of  God  and  in  the  Christian  life” ; and  expresses 
the  hope  that  what  he  has  written  may  help  “to  the  cultivation  of  a 
broader  and  more  sympathetic  judgment  of  the  conflicting  views  which 
divide  the  Christian  world.”  These  are  most  worthy  aspirations.  But 
there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  them.  Everybody  understands  that  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  every  heresy,  and  makes  it  his  chief  end  in 
studying  the  history  of  opinion  to  disengage  these  elements  of  truth 
from  their  one-sided  assertion  and  to  do  justice  to  them  in  his  own 
thought : and  in  so  doing  he  rounds  out  the  orb  of  truth  by  giving 
their  due  and  proper  place  in  it  to  many  really  complementary  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  treated  by  this  or  the  other  party  as  mutually 
irreconcilable.  If  this  is  to  be  irenic,  then  all  theological  construction 
is  irenics,  and  polemics  is  its  handmaid:  as,  indeed,  is  the  case.  But  if 
irenic  and  polemic  theology  are  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
then  Dr.  Mead’s  theology  is  no  more  irenic  than  anybody  else’s.  Of 
this  he  betrays,  indeed,  some  consciousness.  After  laying  claim  for  his 
work  to  the  characterization  of  Irenics  in  contrast  to  Polemics  he 
somewhat  naively  adds,  “The  reader  may,  it  is  true,  detect  here  and 
there  somewhat  of  a polemic  tone  in  the  treatise  itself.”  The  reader 
certainly  will : and  not  here  and  there  only,  but  everywhere.  The  tone 
and  method  of  the  book  are  indeed  distinctly,  let  us  even  say  unusually, 
polemic.  This  is  due  in  part  to  Dr.  Mead’s  temperament.  Dr.  Mead  is 
nothing  if  not  critical,  and  his  scalpel  is  very  sharp,  and  he  has  skill 
to  use  it  so  that  it  may  cut  both  neatly  and  very  deep.  It  is  unavoidably 
incident  also  to  Dr.  Mead’s  method.  Had  he  elected  to  set  forth  his 
own  views  in  a positive  statement  supported  by  positive  reasons,  the 
whole  polemic  element  might  have  been  excluded  or  at  least  thrown 
into  the  background.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to  set  forth  his  views 
through  the  medium  of  a study  of  antitheses,  and  that  means,  that  his 
organon  is  criticism,  and  criticism  is  but  another  name  for  polemics. 
The  fact  that  he  develops  as  his  own  view,  ordinarily  or  occasionally, 
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not  one  of  the  antitheses  studied,  but  something  intermediate  between 
the  two,  or  something  made  up  out  of  the  two,  or  out  of  parts  disengaged 
from  each  of  the  two;  or  simply  the  agnostic  rejection  of  both,  and  the 
profession  of  a bald  ignoramus;  so  far  from  diminishing,  only  increases, 
the  polemic  quality  of  his  work.  His  sword  is  two-edged  and  carves 
out  what  he  deems  the  truth  by  alternate  strokes  to  left  and  right. 
We  are  not  now  criticising  this  method  of  defining  the  truth.  It  is 
accompanied  with  some  disadvantage ; chief  among  which  is  that  atten- 
tion is  apt  to  be  absorbed  by  the  antitheses  under  contemplation,  and 
the  truth  is  therefore  apt  to  be  sought  only  somewhere  between  them, 
or  at  least  in  relation  to  them,  whereas  it  may  transcend  the  whole 
dispute.  It  is  attended  also  within  its  own  limits  with  some  obvious 
advantages;  by  no  other  method  are  the  outlines  of  what  we  deem 
true  thrown  out  so  clearly  and  sharply,  as  it  is  in  turn  discriminated 
from  opposing  ideas  on  this  side  and  on  that.  But  it  certainly  is  no 
peculiarly  irenic  method.  It  is  in  point  of  fact,  just  the  polemic  method 
by  way  of  eminence. 

It  is  a method,  as  we  have  hinted,  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  Dr. 
Mead’s  special  gifts  and  customary  modes  of  thinking.  The  reader 
will  therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  in  this  book  a choice  piece  of  critical 
reasoning.  And  he  will  not  be  disappointed.  We  are  not  saying  that 
the  reasoning  is  always  sound;  nor  that  Dr.  Mead  always  successfully 
separates  out  the  truth  from  the  opposing  antitheses  which  he  examines. 
Far  from  it.  Dr.  Mead  is  not  in  this  volume  reasoning  out  for  himself 
the  truth.  He  is  by  the  method  of  a criticism  of  antitheses  presenting  to 
others  and  seeking  to  commend  to  their  acceptance  the  body  of  opinions 
he  already  holds.  There  is  scarcely  any  opinion  which  is  not  with  a 
little  skill  capable  of  being  set  between  two  opposite  views,  represented 
for  the  nonce  as  extremes,  between  which  it  is  the  mean,  or  of  which 
it  is  the  synthesis.  Dr.  Mead’s  skill  in  this  matter  is  very  great  and  in 
it  consists  the  art  of  his  present  exposition  of  doctrine.  His  antitheses 
are  not  always  therefore  natural  ones.  Sometimes  they  are  only  the 
artificial  scaffolding  of  his  argument ; his  preferred  method  of  defining 
and  commending  his  views.  He  prefers  to  bring  out  his  theistic  con- 
ception as  a mean  between  polytheism  and  pantheism.  He  prefers  to 
leave  the  doctrine  of  providence  hanging  undefined  between  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  and  the  freedom  of  man.  He  prefers  to  represent  the 
Arminian  and  Augustinian  doctrines  of  original  sin  as  only  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  shield.  He  prefers  to  present  his  Pelagianizing  theory 
of  salvation  as  a convergence  of  the  antithetic  conceptions  of  naturalism 
and  supernaturalism.  He  prefers  to  pit  against  one  another  the  several 
theories  of  the  person  of  Christ  which  have  had  vogue  in  the  Church, 
and  to  make  thereby  his  refusal  to  accept  any  solution  appear  inevi- 
table. He  prefers  to  represent  his  excessively  low  view  of  the  atonement 
as  a mean  between  two  extremes, — though  what  these  extremes  may 
be  unless  they  are  Christianity  and  heathenism,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not  adopt  this  mode  of 
presenting  and  arguing  his  opinions.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
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reader  should  fail  to  recognize  that  this  is  only  Dr.  Mead’s  preferred 
way  of  presenting  and  arguing  his  opinions.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  reader  should  not  therefore  be  wary  of  attaching  importance  to 
the  fact  that  the  views  Dr.  Mead  commends  to  our  acceptance  are 
brought  before  us  as  “moderate”  views,  or  “mediating^”  views,  or  “har- 
monizing” views,  or  more  commonly  as  “consensus”  views,  embodying 
what  all  Christians  or  almost  all  Christians  are  agreed  upon,  and  what 
is,  after  all,  enough  for  the  Christian  man  to  believe  in  order  that  he 
may  nourish  his  Christian  life.  This  is  only  part  of  Dr.  Mead’s  method 
of  arguing,  and  imports  nothing  more  than  his  skill  in  presenting  his 
case. 

What  we  have  just  said  suggests  what  we  think  the  chief  fault  of 
Dr.  Mead’s  book.  And  we  think  it  a very  grave  fault.  Its  tendency  is 
to  give  the  impression  that  doctrinal  Christianity  is  of  somewhat  second- 
ary importance,  or  at  least  that  much  too  great  stress  has  customarily 
been  laid  upon  it,  and  that  the  differences  which  have  divided  Christians 
are  after  all  not  differences  which  matter  very  much.  Dr.  Mead  is 
swift  and  iterant  to  repudiate  any  wish  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  right  thinking.  But  the  value  of  this  protestation  is  greatly  lessened 
by  the  equally  frequent  and  emphatic  assurance,  which  is  given  in  con- 
nection with  doctrinal  dispute  after  doctrinal  dispute,  that  the  issues 
involved  are  not  of  fundamental  importance;  that  the  practical  side  of 
Christianity  is  more  important  than  the  theoretical;  that  Christians  may 
agree  in  worshipping  their  common  God  and  serving  their  common 
Saviour  no  matter  how  differently  they  conceive  of  His  nature  and 
attributes  and  methods  of  providential  government,  of  the  constitution 
of  His  person  and  the  nature  of  His  saving  work.  This  whole  line  of 
remarks  we  consider  very  bad.  It  is  just  in  principle  doctrinal  indiffer- 
entism ; and  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  result  in  the 
elimination  of  Christianity  itself  from  the  necessary  contents  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Of  course.  Dr.  Mead  does  not  carry  it  to  that  extreme. 
But  the  logical  tendency  inherent  in  constant  depreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  correct  religious  thinking  in  comparison  with  religious 
sentiment  is  very  misleading,  and  cannot  fail  to  work  itself  out  to 
serious  consequences  in  all  in  whose  minds  it  takes  root.  Here  is  a 
false  antithesis  which  we  commend  to  Dr.  Mead  as  one  better  worth 
resolving  into  a higher  synthesis  of  right  religious  thinking  and  right 
religious  feeling  and  right  religious  doing  than  many  of  those  he  has 
sought  to  resolve,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  this  volume. 

The  doctrinal  views  which  Dr.  Mead  announces  and  advocates  in  this 
volume  are  very  much  those  which  would  be  expected  of  one  occupying 
his  historical  position.  There  is  observable  in  them  the  wavering  be- 
tween old  Calvinistic  inheritances  and  new  Arminian  adoptions  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  thinking  of  the  New  England  of  a generation 
ago.  There  is  the  traditional  New  England  doctrine  of  the  application  of 
salvation,  which  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  regeneration,  and 
conceives  of  salvation  as  essentially  the  product  of  the  human  will,  in 
repentance  and  holy  living — though  not  without  the  assistance  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit.  There  is  the  strong  insistence  on  the  deity  of  Christ 
natural  in  one  to  whom  the  Unitarian  controversy  is  something  more 
than  a chapter  in  Church  History.  But  there  is  connected  with  this 
clear  note  an  absolute  helplessness  and  even  agnosticism  with  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Person  of  Christ  which  must  be  characterized 
as  remarkable.  And  worst  of  all,  there  is  a sharply  polemic  insistence 
upon  the  lowest  view  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  ever  held  in 
the  Church.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  to  leave  a sadly  strong  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Dr.  Mead’s  doctrinal  views  run 
on  an  unexpectedly  low  level  and  that  his  repeated  recommendation  to 
us  to  lay  Ititle  stress  on  doctrinal  differences  may  be  rooted  in  a feeling 
upon  his  part  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  not  such  as  are 
very  well  worth  fighting  over.  And  indeed,  if  we  shared  his  doctrinal 
opinions — his  agnosticisms,  his  confusions,  his  attempted  conjunctions  of 
contradictory  ideas — we  might  very  likely  think  so  too. 

Take,  for  example,  his  view  of  the  work  of  redemption,  in  the  expo- 
sition of  which  the  volume  culminates,  and  on  which  he  has  expended 
over  a quarter  of  his  space  and  a very  large  portion  of  his  polemic  zeal. 
The  harshness  and  hopeless  onesidedness  of  his  polemic  here,  against 
the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction  in  all  its  forms,  surpasses  even  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  G.  B.  Stevens  in  his  regrettable  work  on  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Salvation.  Dr.  Stevens,  for  example,  was  willing  to  admit  that 
“reconciliation”  in  Scriptural  language  was  mutual ; Dr.  Mead  will 
allow  nothing  of  the  sort  and,  indeed,  in  his  whole  examination  of  the 
Biblical  material  exhibits  a truly  remarkable  skill  in  explaining  away  the 
obvious.  It  is  quite  plain  that  in  this  portion  of  his  book  he  has  for- 
gotten the  maxim  which  was  to  govern  it  all — that,  to  wit,  there  is  some 
truth  to  be  discovered  in  every  view  of  doctrine  which  has  commanded 
the  suffrages  of  great  masses  of  men.  In  the  doctrine  of  Satisfaction 
he  is  able  to  find  no  truth  at  all.  Acording  to  his  own  view  Christ’s 
work  of  redemption  has  no  God-ward  aspect  whatever.  It  is  directed 
simply  to  make  sinners  feel  and  recognize  the  rightfulness  and  obliga- 
toriness of  the  Divine  law.  This  He  is  thought  to  accomplish  by  “His 
unique  exposition  of  the  law  and  uniquer  exemplification  of  a holy  life; 
and  by  his  exhibition  of  the  intense  spiritual  sorrow  and  suffering  which 
the  sons  of  men  have  brought  upon  the  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
Incarnate  Redeemer”  (p.  342).  That  is  to  say,  by  Christ’s  teaching  and 
example  and  by  His  manifestation  of  God’s  (which  is  also  His  own) 
sorrow  for  sin.  We  do  not  stop  to  point  out  the  intense  legalism  of 
Dr.  Mead’s  conception : even  Christ’s  teaching  is  made  not  the  procla- 
mation of  a Gospel  but  an  “exposition  of  the  law !”  What  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  moment  to  observe  is  that  the  whole  of  Christ’s  function 
is  summed  up  in  inducing  repentance  in  men;  while  the  sole  ground 
of  men’s  acceptance  by  God  is  conceived  as  just  their  own  repent- 
ance. Obviously  there  is  here  no  “atonement”  at  all  and  Dr.  Mead 
does  not  gloze  this  fact.  Nor  does  he  pretend  that  such  a work  of 
Christ  as  this  can  be  thought  essential  to  salvation.  Men  can  be  and 
are  repentant  just  as  well  without  Christ  as  with  Him.  Old  Testament 
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saints,  for  example,  Dr.  Mead  urges,  were  saved  as  truly  as  New 
Testament  saints  are:  and,  he  insists,  they  were  not  saved  because 
they  believed  in  a Christ  to  come,  but  just  because  they  repented 
and  turned  to  God  in  trusting  love.  Faith  in  Christ,  indeed,  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  faith  in  God : “the  essential  thing  is 

trust  in  the  forgiving  love  of  God”  (p.  348).  And  if  the  old  Jews 
could  exercise  this  saving  faith  in  God  without  the  least  reference  to 
Christ,  why,  so  of  course,  can  anybody,  at  any  time,  and  in  any  place. 
“If  Abraham  and  David,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  historical  Christ, 
could  and  did  exercise  saving  faith  in  God,  so  could  all  others  of  the 
same  race  and  period;  so  could  all  others  of  any  race  or  period”  (p. 
348).  Salvation,  therefore,  obviously  is  not  “from  the  Jews,”  any  more 
than  it  is  in  the  Name  of  Jesus,  alone  of  Names  given  under  heaven. 
It  is  the  common  property  of  all  alike,  and  within  each  man’s  reach 
on  his  own  proper  motion.  If  this  be  so,  of  course — let  us  say  it  with 
no  heat,  but  with  the  mildness  of  the  irenico-critical  method — then 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain : there  can  be  imagined  no  compelling  need  what- 
ever for  His  life  of  shame  and  for  His  dreadful  cross.  Dr.  Mead  cannot 
take  refuge  from  this  terrible  conclusion  by  suggesting  that  Christ’s 
atonement  may  have  made  for  the  salvation  of  men  who  knew  Him  not ; 
and  he  does  not  attempt  to  do  so  (p.  351).  He  had  too  frequently 
told  us  that  Christ  did  not  come  to  affect  and  His  work  does  not  affect 
God,  but  man  only:  as  he  phrases  it  himself,  He  did  not  come  to  appease 
God,  but  to  manifest  Him.  At  the  most,  therefore,  he  can  urge  (as 
the  earlier  Pelagians  urged)  that  the  coming  of  Christ  has  rendered 
the  repentance  on  which  acceptance  is  based,  easier  for  men.  Nor  can 
he  escape  (as  he  attempts  to  do,  p.  349)  setting  the  dolorous  life 
and  death  of  the  Saviour  of  men  thus  aside  as  a useless  sacrifice,  on  the 
ground  that  the  “lifegiving  agency  of  the  Word”  did  not  begin  at  the 
incarnation,  but  that  all  faith  in  God  and  repentant  turning  to  Him 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  must  be  conceived  as  the  immanent 
working  of  Him  who  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  light  of  the 
world.  That  is  not  the  question.  The  question  concerns  the  earthly 
work  of  the  Incarnate  Jesus, — involving  His  humiliation  even  unto  death 
and  that  the  death  of  the  cross.  It  is  merely  an  “avoidance”  to  seek  to 
shift  the  point  to  eternal  operations  of  the  pre-Incarnate  Logos,  which 
reduces  ultimately  only  to  a form  of  the  theory  of  Divine  Imman- 
ence. There  is  no  escaping  it, — Dr.  Mead’s  theory  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ  empties  it  of  all  redemptive  significance,  and  by  so 
doing  eliminates  all  the  Christianity  from  Christianity.  Under  this 
teaching,  Christianity  becomes  only  a form  of  natural  religion.  Men 
everywhere  and  always  have  been  and  are  saved  on  the  ground  of  a 
repentant  trust  in  God,  which  they  have  always  been  and  are  quite 
capable  of  exercising  wholly  apart  from  any  influence  upon  them  arising 
from  Christ’s  work  on  earth  and  death  upon  the  cross.  As  this  earthly 
work  and  death  on  the  cross  find  their  entire  function  in  influencing 
men,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  repentance, — it  appears  as  entirely  super- 
fluous, except  as  it  may.  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  it  facilitates  in  men 
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an  act  which  has  often  occurred  and  still  often  occurs  apart  from  its 
influence.  Christianity  is  only  thus  a somewhat  improved  variety  of 
natural  religion.  This  is  precisely  what  Pelagius  taught  and  Augustine 
scourged  in  him  with  the  whip  of  the  Word.  It  is  amazing  that  it 
can  still  be  taught  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century:  and 
that  apparently  without  any  perception  that  in  it  all  that  can  be  called 
by  the  sacred  name  of  Christianity  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

The  extremity  of  this  doctrine  of  Redemption — if  the  word  Redemp- 
tion can  be  retained  with  reference  to  a doctrine  from  which  all  that 
can  be  designated  by  it  has  been  eliminated — is  perhaps  matched  by  the 
extremity  of  the  correlated  doctrine  of  the  passibility  of  God.  Dr.  Mead 
is  not  content  until  God  appears  in  his  pages  as  “the  Supreme  Sufferer 
of  the  Universe”  (p.  329) — a phrase  at  least  which  is  not  derived  from 
Scripture.  Ordinarily,  however,  there  is  little  that  is  extreme  in  Dr. 
Mead’s  views.  Much  of  his  criticism  of  opposing  opinions  is  acute  and 
telling.  And  if  there  is  occasionally  an  apparent  inability  to  take  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  opinions  criticised — as  in  the  instances  of  the 
distinction  made  between  “certainty”  and  “necessity”  in  the  determinist 
doctrine  of  the  will,  the  use  of  “permission”  with  reference  to  the 
Divine  decree  of  sin,  the  meaning  of  “nature”  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Person  of  Christ, — ordinarily  his  criticisms  reach  their  mark.  We 
shall  not  go  further  into  details  here,  however.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Dr.  Mead  seems  to  us  to  be  strongest  on  such  fundamental  questions 
as  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  reality  and  trustworthiness  of  a 
Divine  Revelation  (his  work  on  which  is  almost  a classic)  and  on  the 
deity  of  Christ  (his  chapter  on  which  is  full  of  fine  points  of  view)  : 
and  to  grow  progressively  weaker  as  he  rises  to  the  doctrines  which 
deal  with — or  even  touch  upon — the  process  of  salvation,  whether 
objective  or  subjective. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 

M.  Adamson,  M.A.  i2mo;  pp.  x,  288.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark. 

1905.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

There  is  need  just  at  present  of  a thoroughly  wrought  out  compre- 
hensive treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  Dr.  Adamson’s  pleasantly 
written  little  book  will  scarcely  supply  this  need.  It  is  laid  out  on  a 
comprehensive  plan,  but  it  is  hardly  worked  out  with  a detail,  or,  let 
us  say  it  frankly,  an  insight  which  will  justify  pointing  to  it  as  just 
the  book  we  need.  Beginning  with  a sketch  of  the  Biblical  material 
(Chaps,  i and  ii),  it  passes  to  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Church  (Chaps,  iii-x) ; then  offers  a “constructive  restatement 
of  the  doctrine”  (Chap,  xi) ; and  closes  with  its  practical  aspects 
(Chaps,  xii-xiv).  The  culmination  is  contained,  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  last  chapter — on  “Practical  Aspects  of  the  Doctrine” — which  is  writ- 
ten with  a richness  of  sentiment  stirring  through  it  that  would  go  far 
to  making  this  chapter  a useful  tract  for  the  people,  if  published  sep- 
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arately.  The  book,  thoughout,  is  marked  by  good  feeling  and  evidently 
is  a product  of  much  reading  and  thought.  But  it  moves  a little  too 
much  on  the  surface  of  its  subject  and  lacks  somewhat  in  energy  both 
of  thought  and  of  expression,  as  is  felt  alike  in  the  exegetical,  historical, 
and  dogmatic  sections. 

It  is  naturally  to  the  central  chapter,  entitled  “Constructive  Restate- 
ment of  the  Doctrine,”  that  we  turn  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  author’s 
positive  teaching  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Supper.  Here  too 
he  has  sought  comprehensiveness  rather  than  depth.  It  is  the  Lord’s 
supper,  he  tells  us;  and  a supper  enjoyed  by  guests  is  essentially 
something  given  by  the  host.  Specifically  what  is  given  through  the 
sacrament  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself:  “the  proper  gift  through  the 
sacrament  is  the  manifold  entity  of  the  God-man  as  He  now  exists” 
(p.  156).  Immediately,  however,  this  is  explained  to  mean,  that  what 
we  receive  in  this  gift  is  only  an  inspiration,  analogous  to  the  vitali- 
zation  we  are  conscious  of  on  contact  with  men  of  high  gifts  and 
power.  Christ  is  the  richest  and  most  liberal  nature  ever  known 
among  men;  and  when  brought  into  contact  with  Him  we  receive  of 
the  Divine  life  so  abundant  in  Him : “What  comes  to  us  is  a measure 
of  the  power,  the  energy,  the  virtue,  the  grace  of  the  God-man”  (p.  175). 
It  is  in  all  the  aspects  of  His  being  and  work  that  the  Supper  witnesses 
to  Him,  so  that  it  becomes  to  us  “both  a pledge  of  immortality,  and  the 
means  of  the  resurrection  glory”  (p.  161).  If,  then,  Christ  is  thus 
present  with  His  people  in  the  sacrament,  this  is  “in  some  sort  to  assert 
the  Real  Presence”  (p.  183),  although,  of  course,  it  is  a real  spiritual, 
not  corporal,  presence.  When  we  say  “spiritual,”  however,  we  mean, 
not  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  in  the  manner  of  a spirit  to  our  spirits : 
accordingly  “to  be  conscious  of  Christ’s  presence  is  simply  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  living  energy  of  the  Lord.”  It  is  a presence,  in  one  word, 
of  influence  (pp.  175-6).  Christ  is  present  consequently  in  the  sacra- 
ment, not  in  the  elements  (pp.  165-6)  : “There  is,  therefore,  no  warrant 
for  singling  out  bread  or  wine,  or  both  together,  and  attempting  to 
use  them  as  the  particular  centers  of  the  Lord’s  Presence”  (p.  167). 
This  presence  may,  indeed,  be  called  “objective,”  but  not  in  the  technical 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  employed  in  this  connection;  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  may  be  called  a “sacrifice,”  but  only  in  a loose  sense 

(pp.  178-9). 

The  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  commended  to  us  is,  therefore, 
sober  and  sound  enough.  What  is  lacking  to  it  is  grip  and  grasp  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a satisfactory  basis  on  the  other. 

The  former  matter  may  be  illustrated,  as  well  as  by  any  other  item, 
by  the  mode  in  which  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Supper  is 
dealt  with : and  this  provides  an  especially  good  illustration  because 
the  author  speaks  upon  this  matter  wtih  unwonted  positiveness.  He 
tells  us  that  “the  Personal  Presence  of  Christ”  cannot  “be  banished  in 
favor  of  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,”  and  adds : “To  say  that  it  is  the 
Spirit  rather  than  the  Son  who  is  present,  is  a dangerous  misuse  of 
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the  truth  of  the  hypostasis, — a misuse  which  would  so  dissociate  the 
Second  and  Third  Persons  of  the  Godhead  as  to  result  in  tritheism” 
(p.  163);  and  again:  “Neither  does  it  meet  the  case  to  call  in  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  say  that  it  is  merely  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  is  personally  present”  (p.  176).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody 
ever’  held  that  it  was  “merely”  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  personally 
present;  or  ever  sought  to  “banish  the  Personal  Presence  of  Christ” 
in“  favor  of  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  And  it  is  as  safe  to  say  that  no 
sound  thinking  can  avoid  explaining  the  Presence  of  the  Son  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  executive  of  the  Godhead  and 
by  whose  work  it  is  that  all  Divine  operations  are  wrought.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Reformed  Theology  is  accustomed  to  say  that  it  is  by  the 
intermediation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  in  the  Supper  as  elsewhere, 
Christ  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  heart;  the  Spirit  being  con- 
ceived, however,  not  as  a buffer  to  hold  Christ  off  from  the  heart,  but 
as  a link  to  bind  Christ  to  the  heart.  It  is  not  this  line  of  thought,  but 
Mr.  Adamson’s,  which  perilously  dissociates  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity: 
and  one  would  think  that  a simple  reading  of  Romans  viii,  9-1 1,  would 
prove  an  antidote  to  such  dissociation. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  matter  adverted  to,  perhaps  it  is  enough 
to  call  attention  to  the  principle  which  determines  Mr.  Adamson’s 
construction.  This  is  purely  a priori.  He  does  not  ask  simply.  What 
does  the  Scripture  teach?  Indeed,  he  is  prepared  (with  that  guarded- 
ness, however,  which  characterizes  his  eclectic  attitude)  to  adopt  Prof. 
Paterson’s  advice  not  to  regard  ourselves  as  bound  by  the  New  Tes- 
tament data,  but  to  reinterpret  on  the  basis  of  our  own  thought 
(p.  178).  What  he  asks  throughout  is.  What  is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose?  Being  endowed  with  a very  reasonable, — and  somewhat 
diplomatic — mind,  he  thinks  very  acceptable  things  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose. But  this  is  an  accident  of  result  in  his  personal  case.  It  is 
likely  that  in  the  case  of  no  other  doctrine  has  more  ruin  been  wrought 
in  its  historical  development  by  falling  away  from  the  principle  of 
historical  interpretation.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  terrible 
malformation  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  has  suffered  in  the 
Church  has  its  roots  in  an  early  loss  of  its  historical  significance,  and 
in  subsequent  endeavors  by  devout  but  mistaught  and  often  fanatical 
minds  to  supply  a new  significance  to  it  on  the  basis  of  what  “it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose.”  There  is  no  way  to  recover  a true  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  except  to  return  to  the  New  Testament  pure  and 
simple,  and  to  interpret  historically  out  of  the  actual  situation  in  and 
for  which  it  was  instituted.  So  returning,  we  shall  quickly  discover 
chat  this  ordinance,  instituted  at  the  Passover  feast,  or  rather  during 
it,  is  really  the  Passover  feast  given  a new  form  by  which  it  has  been 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  universal  Covenant;  and  that  it 
bears  in  its  bosom  the  same  essential  significance  which  is  found  in  the 
Passover  feast.  In  one  word,  it  is  in  its  nature  not  a sacrifice  but  a 
sacrificial  feast  and  has  for  its  meaning  the  essential  significance  of 
all  sacrificial  feasts,  as,  indeed,  is  explained  to  us  in  I Cor.  x.  14-22. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  who 
will  begin  with  this  fundamental  fact  will  soon  discover  that  he  has 
in  his  hands  not  only  a clue  to  a true  and  sufficing  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  but  also  an  aid  of  the  first 
importance  to  the  explanation  of  the  various  wrong  views  that  have  been 
taken  of  it  throughout  its  history.  The  conception  of  its  nature  and  mode 
of  working  which  he  thus  obtains  may  not  differ  fundamentally  from  that 
which  Mr.  Adamson  has  set  forth ; but  Mr.  Adamson’s  general  agree- 
ment with  it  will  need  to  be  set  down  not  to  Mr.  Adamson’s  method, 
not  yet  exactly  to  his  acumen,  but  to  the  soundness  and  force  of  the 
thought  of  his  Reformed  ancestors  from  whom  he  has  inherited,  and 
to  the  general  reasonableness  of  his  own  mind,  which  spontaneously 
rejects  at  least  the  most  bisarre  of  the  perversion  the  doctrine  has 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  men. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Eternal  Retribution.  A Twentieth  Century  Study  in  Escha- 
tology. By  G.  H.  Humphrey,  A.M.,  LL.B.  Utica,  N.  Y.  1904. 
pp.  40. 

In  this  little  pamphlet  the  author  seeks  to  expound  and  defend  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  retribution.  Mr.  Humphrey  frankly  accepts  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  with  considerable  clearness  and  incisiveness 
urges  a more  general  recognition  not  only  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine, 
but  also  of  its  true  character.  He  begins  by  enumerating  some  of  the 
causes  of  antipathy  to  the  doctrine,  proceeds  to  its  exposition  and 
proof,  and  closes  with  some  general  remarks  and  practical  conclusions. 
The  essay  is  very  brief,  but  is  well  written. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Hebrew  Ideals.  Part  II.  By  James  Strachan.  T.  & T.  Clark.  Edin- 
burgh. Imported  by  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  Cloth, 
pp.  170.  Price,  60  cents  net. 

All  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Part  I.  of  these  stories 
of  patriarchal  life,  will  be  delighted  to  receive  this  second  volume, 
which  covers  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  beginning 
with  the  twenty-fifth,  and  introducing  us  to  the  lives  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
and  carrying  us  through  to  the  story  of  Joseph’s  death.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  any  commentaries  or  sermons  which  make  more  vivid  to 
us  the  lives  of  these  ancient  heroes,  or  which  discuss  them  in  a manner 
more  helpful  and  practical.  The  author  proposes  as  his  aim  “to  take 
possession  of  human  life,  to  make  certain  great  ideals  current,  to  com- 
mend the  highest  principles  of  action  and  rules  of  conduct.’’  In  carrying 
out  his  aim,  his  method  has  been  to  treat  his  subjects  under  specific 
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topics,  again  sub-dividing  each  of  these  chapters  by  paragraphs,  in 
which  the  practical  application  is  indicated  by  headings  in  large  type. 
This  has  given  great  clearness  to  his  discussions  and  emphasis  to  his 
suggestions.  The  language  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  the  references 
are  to  a wide  range  of  literature  and  thought.  These  books  are  most 
cordially  recommended  to  all  students  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  espe- 
cially to  Bible  Classes,  teachers  and  pastors.  They  form  part  of  the 
admirable  series  of  “Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,” 
by  Professor  Marcus  Dodds,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Alexander  \Vh3Te,  D.D. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 

Das  Gebet  bei  Paulus,  von  Lie.  Alfred  Juncker.  I Serie.  6 Heft. 
DER  Bibliscken  Zeit-  und  Streitfr,\gen  zur  Aufklarung  der 
Gebildeten.  Herausgegeben  von  Lie.  Dr.  Boehmer  und  Lie.  Dr. 
Kropatscheck.  1905.  Verlag  von  Edwin  Runge  in  Gr.  Lichter- 
felde.  Berlin.  4®.  pp.  32. 

This  little  tract  is  the  sixth  of  a series  now  publishing,  which  is 
meant  to  expound,  in  popular  language,  the  conservative  views  still 
maintained  by  many  biblical  scholars  in  Germany.  The  program  is, 
as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  in  view  of  the  deepening  religious  life  of 
the  new  century,  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  know  the 
conservative  position  in  regard  to  the  burning  theological  questions  of 
the  day.  The  prospectus  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  writers  are  all 
of  one  mind  in  their  belief  as  to'  a supernatural  revelation  and  are 
convinced  that  there  is  a wonderful  history,  divinely  produced  and 
conducted,  whose  culmination  is  reached  in  Jesus  Christ  our  heavenly 
Master.  This  religious  conviction,  however,  does  not  make  the  writers 
blind  to  what  is  historically  actual,  but  enables  them  to  reject  erroneous, 
and  one-sided  representations  and,  by  enriching  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  the  truth,  serves  both  faith  and  the  Church. 

The  brochure  before  us  belongs  to  the  genus  “popularisirende  Lit- 
eratur,”  and  is  intended  for  those  whom  we  call  “the  man  on  the  street,” 
but  whom  the  Germans  dignify  by  the  name  of  “Gebildete.”  It  is,  never- 
theless, a happy  example  of  what  such  writing  may  be : comprehensive 
and  scholarly,  yet  simple  in  language  and  clear  in  arrangement.  The 
data  concerning  Paul’s  prayers  are  given  in  summary,  with  the  origin 
of  these  prayers  in  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  their  contents, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  Paul  prayed.  The  chief  interest  of  the  tract, 
however,  centers  in  the  inference  from  the  expressions  “through  Jesus 
Christ”  and  “in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ”  that  Paul  addressed  our 
Lord  in  prayer  and  evidently  regarded  him  as  divine  and,  in  this  respect, 
co-equal  with  God  the  Father.  The  attempts  of  Heitmiiller,  Boehme, 
and  V.  d.  Goltz  to  evade  or  weaken  this  conclusion  are  passed  in  review 
and  their  weakness  to  cover  the  real  facts  of  the  case  pointed  out. 

A glance  at  the  names  of  those  who  have  promised  to  write  these 
tracts  will  convince  one  of  the  ability  of  the  conservative  wing  of 
scholarship  in  Germany.  We  commend  the  series  to  those  who  know 
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how  the  strife  to-day  is  fiercest  around  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and 
who  wish  to  know  how  the  conservative  position  may  make  use  of  the 
“Religionsgeschichtliche  Methode”  in  support  of  what  are  the  central 
dogmas  of  Christianity. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

Telling  Bible  Stories.  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  T.  T.  Munger,  D.D.  ismo;  pp.  xv,  286.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1905. 

After  the  Deluge,  what?  After  the  flood  of  “criticism”  has  swept 
over  the  Bible,  what?  This  has  become  an  anxious  question  for  many 
who  have  been  caught  in  the  current  of  this  “criticism,”  and  have  lost 
their  footing  on,  say,  the  historicity  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives. 
We  all  remember  how  it  obtruded  itself  upon  the  consciousness  of  Prof. 
George  Adam  Smith  as  he  was  delivering  his  Yale  Lectures,  in  the 
form  of.  What  is  the  preacher  who  has  become  aware  of  “the  facts”  to 
do  with  the  Old  Testament?  How  is  he  to  deal  with  it  in  his  preach- 
ing? And  we  unfortunately  cannot  quite  forget  his  response  to  it, 
startling  to  most,  shocking  to  some.  It  is  the  same  question,  or  one 
corner  of  it,  which  Mrs.  Houghton  essays  to  answer  in  the  book  lying 
before  us.  What  are  we,  after  the  “results”  of  “criticism”  have  been 
garnered,  to  do  with  the  “Bible  Stories”  we  used  to  tell  our  children, 
she  asks.  And  she  responds,  briefly.  Keep  on  telling  them.  And,  if  we 
do  not  misunderstand  her,  she  responds  in  the  first  instance.  Keep  on 
telling  them  in  the  same  old  way;  though  afterwards  this  seems  greatly 
modified  and  made  to  read  rather.  Keep  on  telling  them  in  a very  new 
way  indeed, — in  this  new  way,  to  wit,  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
they  are  in  no  true  sense  historical  narratives,  but  myths,  legends, 
epics,  contes,  parables ; and  with  the  full  intent  that  they  shall  be 
understood  in  this  sense  by  our  children.  Mrs.  Houghton’s  primary 
object  seems  to  be  to  urge  on  mothers,  who  have  adopted  the  new 
views  of  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  Bible,  or  who  have  been 
shaken  in  their  confidence  in  the  Bible  by  them,  to  continue  to  employ 
the  Bible  Stories  as  means  for  the  religious  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, on  the  two-fold  ground : that  there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  them, 
for  this  purpose,  nothing  which  so  persuasively  and  so  surely  brings  the 
child  into  the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God;  and  that  there  is 
really  no  danger  of  a child,  rationally  dealt  with,  mistaking  them  for 
narratives  of  realities  any  more  than  it  mistakes  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
or  The  Steadfast  Little  Tin  Soldier  for  realities.  Her  ultimate  object 
seems  to  become  to  persuade  mothers  to  look  upon  these  Biblical  nar- 
ratives for  themselves,  and  to  be  careful  to  teach  them  to  their  chil- 
dren, as  myths,  legends,  epics,  contes,  parables,  and  not  as  plain  nar- 
ratives of  fact.  Somewhere,  between  the  first  and  the  last  pages,  the 
transition  is  accomplished,  and  the  dominant  interest  of  the  book 
transformed  from  a plea  for  the  continued  use  of  “the  Bible  Stories” 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  into  a plea  for  the  new 
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“critical”  view  of  the  Bible.  It  is  done  admirably;  and  before  the 
reader  knows  it  he  finds  himself,  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathy 
aroused  by  the  former  plea,  almost  betrayed  into  sympathy  with  the 
latter. 

We  have  no  intention  of  arguing  afresh,  merely  upon  the  occasion  of 
Mrs.  Houghton’s  book,  the  invalidity  of  the  conclusions  of  the  recent 
destructive  criticism  of  the  Bible.  The  significance  of  the  book  to  us 
lies  in  its  attitude,  on  “critical”  presuppositions,  towards  “teaching 
Bible  Stories.”  They  are  not,  it  seems,  to  be  put  upon  the  shelf  as  no 
longer  serviceable  material.  Useless  for  purposes  of  history,  they  re- 
main of  supreme  value  for  religious  instruction.  In  them  we  possess 
a unique  instrument  for  filling  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young  with 
a sense  of  God  and  Divine  things.  This  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
exceeding  valuable  as  testimony  to  the  religious  quality  of  the  Biblical 
narratives.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mrs.  Houghton 
that  there  remains  in  the  way  a very  great  difficulty.  Rich  and  strong  as 
the  religious  suggestion  of  the  “Bible  Stories”  may  be,  it  remains  on 
the  “critical”  view  mere  suggestion  and  loses  all  of  its  authority.  Are 
our  children  to  be  expected  to  adopt  views  of  God — and  to  order  their 
life  upon  them — which  are  commended  to  them  by  nothing  more  than 
this — that  they  are  pleasant  views  to  have  and  have  been  entertained  by 
some  old  Hebrews?  So  soon  as  you  reduce  the  Biblical  narratives  to 
stories  with  religious  morals,  the  sanction  of  their  religious  suggestion 
is  reduced  to  the  intrinsic  authority  of  the  suggestion  itself.  If  their 
religious  suggestion  is  accepted  and  acted  upon,  it  must  be  simply  be- 
cause we  like  it.  As  histories  the  narratives  of  Abraham’s  and  Joseph’s 
lives,  for  example,  show  us  what  God  is,  and  what  God  has  done  and 
may  be  expected  to  do  again  for  those  who  serve  Him ; they  give  us  a 
real  God.  As  legends  they  make  known  to  us  only  how  some  old 
dreamers  would  fain  think  of  God : they  give  us  an  imaginary  God  only. 
What  is  to  assure  us  that  such  a God  actually  exists,  and  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  act  after  this  fashion?  The  difference  between  the  two 
views  is  just  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the  longed  for.  If 
we  can  really  get  along  with  an  imagined  God  of  love — if  it  suffices  us 
to  say  of  such  a God,  “Let  us  suppose” ! — we  may  content  ourselves 
with  the  new  views  of  the  Bible.  If  we  wish  to  be  assured  that  there  is 
really  a real  God  who  loves  and  who  has  really  acted  lovingly  towards 
His  servants,  we  shall  crave  some  assurance  that  these  stories  of  His 
loving  companionship  with  men  relate  something  that  really  happened. 

The  ultimate  fact  is  that  when  the  path  opened  by  the  recent  “critical” 
reconstruction  of  the  Biblical  material  is  followed  out  to  its  bitter  end, 
we  are  left  with  nothing  but  the  God  of  our  own  hearts — in  a word 
with  nothing  but  a “natural  religion.”  All  that  goes  to  give  us  a super- 
natural religion  lies  in  the  fact-character  of  the  narratives  which  re- 
count the  dealings  of  God  with  man.  If  God  acted  as  He  is  represented 
in  these  narratives  as  acting,  then  we  have  a God  who  intervenes  as  a 
“friend”  and  more  than  a friend  in  the  affairs  of  men.  If  He  did  not 
so  act,  we  have  only  the  God  we  may  see  in  nature.  And  that  such  a 
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“natural  religion”  is  the  tendency  of  Mrs.  Houghton’s  theorizing  also, 
there  are  numerous  indications  scattered  through  her  book  to  suggest, 
apart  from  her  “critical”  theories.  We  should  not  like  to  construct 
Mrs.  Houghton’s  fundamental  theology  from  this  work  alone.  But 
she  has  done  very  little  justice  to  her  fundamental  theology  in  her 
allusions  to  it  in  this  work,  if  it  rises  much  above  that  essentially  nat- 
ural religion  which  is  known  in  early  Church  History  as  Pelagianism 
and  in  these  later  days  as  Socinianism.  We  may  well  understand  that 
the  “Bible  Stories”  when  purged  of  their  element  of  reality  may  re- 
main as  “myth”  or  “legend”  or  the  like,  charged  with  “natural  religion,” 
and  may  be  very  valuable  for  conveying  a knowledge  of  this  natural 
religion  to  the  youthful  mind.  Is  that  all  that  “Christian  mothers” 
wish  to  convey  to  their  children?  If  it  is  all  that  they  convey  to  them, 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  next  generation  will  grow  up  in  no  distinctive 
sense  Christian. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Truth  of  the  Apostolic  Gospel.  By  Principal  R.  A.  Falconer. 
D.Litt.  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. New  York.  1904.  Cloth,  pp.  148. 

This  book  has  for  some  time  been  of  service  to  college  students  and 
to  many  others  who  have  come  to  know  the  helpfulness  of  many  of  the 
publications  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations.  As  the  writer  states,  he  has  not  intended  to  furnish  a 
complete  system  of  Christian  apologetic,  but  he  has  prepared  a series 
of  studies  in  which  he  employs  New  Testament  quotations  and  refer- 
ences, to  set  forth  the  essence  and  strength  of  the  Gospel  which  is  its 
heart.  The  book  is  divided  into  twenty  studies,  intended  to  cover  as 
many  weeks.  Each  study  is  sub-divided  into  seven  parts,  one  for  each 
day  of  the  week.  These  briefer  sub-divisions  are  contained  on  a single 
page.  They  are  carefully  analyzed  and  the  propositions  are  supported  by 
abundant  scripture  quotations;  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  strength- 
ened by  references  to  a large  number  of  helpful  works  for  collateral 
reading.  The  discussions  include  “The  Phenomena  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment” in  its  “New  Brotherhood,”  “New  Creation,”  “New  Character,” 
and  “New  Ideals.”  The  author  then  gives  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena,  and  concludes  with  four  studies  on  the  credibility  of  the 
apostolic  Gospel. 

While  the  book  is  specially  designed  for  college  students,  it  will  be 
of  great  help  to  those  who  desire  to  follow  a brief  course  of  study  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  writer  particularly  commends  the  excellent 
translation  by  Richard  F.  Weymouth,  entitled  “The  New  Testament 
in  Modern  Speech,”  as  being  specially  useful  in  prosecuting  these 
studies. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 
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The  Expositors’  Bible.  Index  by  S.  G.  Ayres,  B.A.,  Librarian  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminary.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  New  York. 
Cloth,  pp.  312. 

The  great  popularity  of  the  “Expositors’  Bible’’  makes  the  publication 
of  this  final  volume  of  peculiar  interest  and  value.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  a complete  index,  but  it  also  includes  a general  preface  to  the 
entire  series  by  the  editor,  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor 
of  the  “British  Weekly,”  etc.,  and  also  “Introductions  to  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Sections”  by  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  New  College,  London,  and  Walter  F. 
Adeny,  M.A.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at  Lancashire 
College,  Manchester. 

The  brief  introductory  essay  by  the  distinguished  editor  is  worthy 
of  its  place  in  connection  with  this  great  work  of  Bible  Exposition,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  entire  series.  It  declares 
the  supremacy  and  finality  of  the  Bible  as  secure  and  unassailable.  In 
referring  to  a familiar  phrase,  Dr.  Nicoll  affirms  that  the  Bible  not  only 
contains,  but  is,  the  Word  of  God,  and  he  further  adds;  “What  we 
say  is,  that  this  Book,  and  this  Book  only,  contains  all  we  know  of  God; 
all  we  shall  know  until  the  veil  is  rent.  Let  me  emphasize  this  assertion. 
An  American  poet  has  said : 

‘Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ. 

Each  age,  each  kindred,  adds  a text  to  it.’ 

This  is  a statement  that  we  meet  with  a blank  denial.  No  text  has 
been  added  to  the  Bible,  no  revelation  of  God  has  been  given,  or  will 
be  given,  in  addition  to  that  found  within  its  covers.”  The  writer 
further  alludes  to  the  fact  of  the  unextinguishable  life  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  unifying  spirit  by  which  its  several  parts  are  brought  into  a living 
combination,  and  to  the  witness  of  Christ,  all  of  which  demonstrate  its 
divine  character  and  authority. 

The  two  general  introductions  lay  special  stress  upon  the  admirable 
method  of  “The  Expositors’  Bible.”  As  these  writers  both  point  out, 
the  books  are  taken  one  by  one,  and  each  is  treated  as  a distinct  entity. 
Instead  of  the  familiar  method  of  discussing  minute  phrases,  and  brief 
texts,  we  have  in  this  excellent  series  the  wider  handling  of  larger  para- 
graphs, of  great  divisions,  of  extended  arguments,  which  results  in  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  view,  and  thus  in  an  accurate  and  intelligent 
undertsanding  of  the  content  of  Scripture.  These  introductions  further 
suggest  the  need  of  such  a new  exposition  of  the  Bible  as  these  volumes 
are  designed  to  fill,  and  refer  to  the  occasion  for  such  work,  due  to 
recent  investigations  and  discoveries  in  criticism,  archaeology,  philology 
and  exegesis, — and  especially  to  the  previous  lack  of  a commentary  of 
adequate  scope  compiled  on  the  admirable  plan  followed  by  the  writers 
of  this  series.  The  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  particular, 
shows  rather  a decided  sympathy  with  the  positions  of  the  radical  critics 
which  are  at  times  reflected  by  the  individual  commentators  to  whom 
the  treatment  of  the  separate  books  was  entrusted. 
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As  to  the  specific  work  of  this  closing  volume,  which  is  of  the  nature 
of  a complete  index  to  the  series,  great  praise  is  due  to  the  compiler. 
His  task  has  been  extended  and  difficult,  but  it  has  been  successfully  and 
admirably  accomplished;  his  aim  has  been  to  prepare  a complete,  com- 
prehensive, and  practical  index  to  this  series  of  commentaries.  The 
index  is  not  divided  into  separate  parts,  for  the  treatment  of  subjects 
and  texts,  and  authors;  all  these  references  are  united  in  a complete, 
clear,  and  helpful  summary,  which  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  these  volumes,  and  which  will  be  of  great 
assistance  in  their  practical  use. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Church  of  Christ.  By  A Layman.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Company. 

London.  1905.  Cloth,  pp.  336.  $1.00  net. 

This  interesting  volume  occasioned  considerable  remark  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  reviews.  It  has 
received  the  kindly,  generous  criticism  which  is  due  to  an  author  whose 
spirit  is  so  sincere,  whose  faith  is  so  genuine,  and  whose  aim  is  so  high. 
It  is  possible  that  help  and  inspiration  have  been  given  to  many,  and 
that  the  readers  of  the  book  have  felt  anew  an  increasing  longing  for 
a closer  union  among  the  followers  of  Christ.  It  is  this  problem  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  which  the  writer  aims  to  solve ; and  with  this 
purpose  all  the  followers  of  Christ  do  feel  a profound  sympathy.  It  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  the  writer  has  not  had  a better  preparation 
for  his  task,  and  fails  in  so  large  a degree  in  intelligently  interpreting 
the  Scripture  and  in  appreciating  the  significance  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  latter  would  suggest  the  many  past  and  present  attempts 
to  return  to  primitive  faith  and  practice  as  a solution  of  all  religious 
problems.  But  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  is  to  be  included  in 
primitive  faith,  or  to  be  followed  as  primitive  practice,  is  possibly  a more 
serious  question  than  the  author  seems  to  suppose.  He  declares  his 
design  to  be:  “To  find  the  simple  truth  in  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  both  in  faith  and  practice.”  He  selects  the  fact  of  “pardon”  as 
the  central  principle  which  involves  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
suggests  that  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  will  lead  to  the  abolition 
of  all  denominational  differences,  and  to  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
While  his  discussion  is  serious  and  interesting,  we  regret  that  so  large 
a portion  of  it  deals  with  religious  commonplaces,  while  its  original 
suggestions  are  lacking  in  practicalness  and  power.  The  publishers 
summarize  the  content  of  the  book  in  the  following  comprehensive 
paragraph : “The  author  presents  Christianity  as  an  original  religion, 
in  contrast  with  all  preceding  religions ; reviews  all  cases  of  pardon  in 
the  New  Testament;  maintains  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  one 
or  identical  in  organization,  teaching  and  practice  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment Church,  before  creed,  or  sect,  or  party  began;  that  such  unity, 
according  to  Christ’s  own  words,  is  essential  to  its  complete  and  final 
triumph  in  the  world.”  As  thus  suggested,  the  author  makes  a most 
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comprehensive  review  of  all  the  instances  of  “pardon”  and  “salvation” 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  narrative.  He  finds  that  three  condi- 
tions are  suggested  in  every  instance,  faith,  repentance  and  baptism. 
He  then  suggests  that  all  other  modern  devices  or  additional  accompa- 
niments of  pardon  should  be  set  aside.  Simple  faith  in  the  Gospel  is  not 
to  wait  on  feeling  or  agonizing  prayer;  repentance  is  to  be  inseparable 
from  such  faith  in  Christ ; but  baptism  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  immersion, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  all  who  so  obey.  As  to  assurance  of 
salvation,  the  Word  of  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient.  No  extra- 
ordinary “light  from  heaven,”  no  visions,  dreams,  signs,  or  tokens  of 
any  kind,  should  be  sought  or  expected.  “The  Second  Blessing”  for 
holiness  has  no  real  evidence  in  evanescent  joy  and  emotion.  The  Word 
alone  is  sufficient  to  furnish  all  proof  of  pardon,  assurance,  and  sancti- 
fication. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  matter  of  pardon,  the  writer,  in  a few 
brief  chapters,  applies  this  general  principle  to  the  Church  as  an  organi- 
zation, and  discusses  the  officers,  government,  names  and  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  Christ  or  of  God  should  have  no  party 
names,  as  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Wesley;  no  bishops  or  elders  presiding  over 
a number  of  churches;  no  prelate,  no  pope,  but  a bench  of  elders  and 
deacons  in  each  church;  no  councils,  conferences  or  assemblies  for 
making  laws,  or  issuing  edicts;  no  creeds.  Apostolic,  Athanasian,  Angli- 
can or  Calvinistic ; no  sacraments  save  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper ; 
the  former  only  of  adults  and  by  immersion,  and  the  latter,  a weekly 
observance  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  usage.  The  adoption  of 
the  foregoing  views,  the  author  contends,  is  the  only  way  to  unite 
the  Christian  Church,  to  prove  Christianity  the  universal  religion,  and 
to  convert  the  world.  As  has  been  suggested,  no  one  can  fail  to  endorse 
the  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view,  nor  to  appreciate  his  earnest, 
kindly  and  reverent  spirit ; yet  it  seems  possible  to  suggest  that  in  the 
main  portion  of  his  discussion  the  writer  defends  positions  which  few 
Christians  would  assail ; while  in  his  more  original  contentions,  he 
reveals  a lack  of  accurate  Scripture  knowledge.  For  instance,  in  at- 
tempting to  demonstrate  the  “Newness  of  Christianity,”  he  fails  utterly 
to  appreciate  the  content  and  character  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation. 
He  ignores  its  typical  teaching,  its  germinal  truths,  its  suggestions  of 
salvation,  its  wide  horizons,  and  its  organic  connection  with  New 
Testament  truth.  He  proves  the  “narrowness”  of  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  by  stating  that  the  word  “Gentiles”  is  found  but  twenty-one 
times  in  the  Old  Testament,  forgetting  that  the  same  word  is  translated 
“heathen”  and  “nations,”  and  is  found  some  three  hundred  times  in  the 
original.  The  author’s  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  often  open  to 
serious  question,  and  show  lack  of  careful  and  thoughtful  investigation; 
so  that  the  conclusions  based  on  these  interpretations  are  far  from 
convincing.  The  writer  may  possibly  still  find  some  Christians  to 
support  his  earnest  contention  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  “Man  of 
Sin,”  and  that  the  Papacy  is  “Babylon”;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  phase  of  the  discussion  strengthens  the  argument  for  church 
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unity.  Then,  too,  the  writer  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many 
denominations  now  exist,  which  claim  to  follow  the  primitive  church 
in  the  very  particulars  upon  which  the  writer  specially  insists ; and  it  is 
still  an  open  question  whether  these  so-called  primitive  practices  are 
resulting  in  the  restoration  of  a true  Christianity,  or  in  a conquest  of 
the  world.  The  writer  also  seems  to  utterly  overlook  the  fact  of  the 
real,  vital  and  essential  unity,  which  now  exists  among  the  people  of 
God.  In  applying  his  fundamental  axiom,  that  if  two  men  differ,  one 
of  them  must  be  wrong,  he  seems  to  forget  that  there  may  be  diver- 
gence in  non-essentials  which  in  no  wise  affects  a true  spiritual  unity. 
To  most  Christians,  corporate  union,  and  compulsory  uniformity,  appear 
neither  desirable,  nor  probable  of  speedy  realization;  nor  does  it  seem 
that  this  present  volume  will  greatly  strengthen  such  movements.  If, 
however,  it  can  be  used  to  increase  in  any  wise  a spirit  of  fellowship 
among  Christians,  or  a truer  devotion  to  Christ,  the  work  of  the  author 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Song  of  Ages.  Sermons  by  Reginald  J.  Campbell,  Minister  of  the 
City  Temple,  London.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1905. 
i2mo;  pp.  208. 

This  is  a disappointing  book;  it  is  worse,  it  is  a disheartening  book. 
The  sermons  it  contains  were  delivered  from  the  most  conspicuous  pulpit 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  There  are  seventeen  of  them,  and  the 
titles  and  texts  prefixed  to  them  lead  one  to  look  for  fresh  and  vital 
presentations  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel.  But  the  result 
of  its  perusal  is  disappointment,  disheartenment  even.  For  one  thing, 
these  sermons  are  marked  by  carelessness  of  thought  and  statement. 
The  impression  of  this  fault  is  conveyed  by  the  opening  sermon,  “The 
Song  of  Ages,”  which  gives  title  to  the  volume.  The  text  is  Rev.  xv.  3 : 
“And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  marvelous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty; just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  Thou  King  of  Saints.”  Can  we 
call  it  other  than  careless  when  a preacher,  who  proposes  to  inquire 
what  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  is  and  what  it  means,  proceeds 
to  answer  his  own  question  without  any  further  reference  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  song  itself  than  is  involved  in  quoting  a portion  of  it  in 
announcing  his  text  ? Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  one  who  interprets  after 
this  heedless  fashion — makes  “the  song  of  the  Lamb”  to  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  hymn  which  our  Saviour  and  His  apostles  sang  in  the 
upper  room  just  before  they  set  out  for  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  in 
face  of  the  statement  of  Ex.  xv.  i,  that  “Then  sang  Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the  Lord,”  and  of  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  that 
“when  they  had  sung  a hymn,  they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives” 
— makes  much  of  the  idea  that  it  was  Moses  alone,  Jesus  alone,  who 
sang;  if  he  insists  that  the  song  that  John  heard,  and  which  he  calls 
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“the  song  of  Moses  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb,”  is  sung  upon  the  earth 
quite  as  much  as  in  heaven,  and  that  it  is  in  its  utterance  by  saints  on 
earth  that  its  significance  chiefly  lies?  John,  he  says,  “looks  as  it  were 
from  heaven,  but  it  was  upon  earth  that  he  gazed.  What  he  saw  from 
heaven  was  what  you  and  I are  doing,  and  he  describes  the  sons  of 
God  on  earth  (author’s  italics)  as  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.  True,  it  is  a song  of  heaven  too;  but  it  is  a song  that  is  begun 
on  earth,  and  only  those  who  have  sung  it  here  are  entitled  to  sing  it 
there.” 

With  a similar  disregard  for  historic  truth,  the  second  sermon  on 
“The  Unrecognized  Christ”  speaks  of  John  the  Baptist  as  having  “lived 
with  Jesus  all  his  life,”  while  the  third  refers  to  our  Lord’s  hearers  in 
the  s)magogue  of  Nazareth  as  “respectable  fishermen  and  fisherwomen.” 
On  page  30  it  is  said  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  “In  those  gloomy 
caverns  the  foundations  of  the  faith  that  you  and  I now  know  were  laid, 
or  shall  I say,  the  Church  as  you  and  I know  it  was  made  possible,” 
and  on  page  44  that  “Jesus  never  put  forward  His  pretensions;  He 
simply  put  forward  his  glad  tidings.”  It  might  be  thought  that  too 
much  stress  is  being  laid  on  these  and  similar  inaccuracies  of  statement 
and  conception,  were  it  not  that  the  preacher  seems  content  to  settle 
the  most  vital  matters  of  Christian  truth  and  life  in  the  same  ill-con- 
sidered fashion.  Sermon  X,  “The  Cleansing  Blood,”  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  that  the  statement  of  Heb.  ix.  22,  “Without  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission,”  means  is  that  without  great  pains  there 
are  no  great  gains.  Poets,  painters,  authors,  putting  their  best  selves 
into  their  works,  are  “pouring  out  their  blood  for  the  life  of  the  race,” 
are  illustrating  “the  old,  old  law  that  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no 
loosening  of  the  fetters  from  the  souls  of  men — without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  victory  over  wrong;  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  doing  away  of  guilt.  Saviour  and  penitent  alike,  guilty  nation  or 
guilty  individual,  Christ  or  sinner,  we  are  identical  in  this ; the  blood 
has  to  be  shed  or  the  sin  remains.  The  battle  of  righteousness  is  not 
fought  with  rose  water.  Spiritual  manhood  is  born  in  the  furnace” — 
and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  on  other  great  themes,  and  but  little 
to  correct  the  misleading  impressions  which  such  utterances  are  sure 
to  make.  Alas,  alas! 

Wooster,  Ohio.  Chalmers  Martin. 

Life  and  Light.  Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  George  Dana  Board- 
man,  with  Memorabilia.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  & Rowland 
Press.  1905.  i2mo;  pp.  185,44. 

This  beautifully  printed  book  contains  twenty  extracts  of  varying 
length  from  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  Dr.  Boardman.  Most  of  them 
bear  the  final  literary  form  which  the  author  wished  them  to  have ; three 
are  outlines  merely.  These  are  followed  by  a portrait  of  Dr.  Boardman 
and  a series  of  appreciation  of  his  character  and  services  written  by 
well-known  men  in  several  walks  of  life,  in  his  own  Church  and  in  other 
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Churches.  The  result  is  to  convey  a vivid  and  pleasing  impression  of 
the  man.  Vigor  of  thought,  breadth  of  sympathy,  ripe  culture,  singular 
power  in  the  use  of  words,  fervent  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  at  once  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world — these  and 
other  high  qualities  are  stamped  large  upon  these  pages.  Occasionally 
one  is  compelled  to  ask  whether  there  is  really  such  an  English  word 
as  the  rare  one  which  stares  at  him  out  of  the  type ; occasionally  one 
suspects  that  the  desire  to  be  epigrammatic  has  seduced  the  author  into 
some  sacrifice  of  the  truth  of  things;  occasionally  a rendering  of  Scrip- 
ture seems  a change  for  the  worse,  as,  for  example,  “I  have  struggled 
the  good  struggle,”  instead  of  “I  have  fought  the  good  fight” ; but  these 
are  minor  defects,  and  even  to  mention  them  is  to  do  injustice  to  the 
characteristic  felicity  of  thought  and  feeling  and  expression  which  are 
here  displajxd.  To  choose  where  all  is  so  admirable  is  difficult,  but  one 
cannot  refrain  from  suggesting  that  it  would  be  hard  to  see  how  an 
address  to  college  students  of  to-day  could  be  more  felicitous  than  that 
delivered  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
revival  of  the  Olympic  Games,  or  from  calling  attention  to  the  sanity 
and  breadth  of  the  addresses  on  “The  Unification  of  Christendom”  and 
“The  Disarmament  of  the  Nations.” 

IVooster,  Ohio.  Chalmers  Martin. 


The  Duty  of  Imperial  Thinking,  and  Other  Chapters  on  Themes 
Worth  While.  By  William  L.  Watkinson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Author 
of  The  Blind  Spot,  The  Bane  and  the  Antidote,  etc.,  etc.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  8vo;  pp.  270. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Watkinson’s  writings  have  learned  what  to  expect 
when  his  publishers  announce  a new  book  from  his  pen.  This  volume 
will  not  disappoint  them.  Like  preceding  ones,  it  is  soundly  orthodox 
in  doctrine,  exceptionally  rich  in  suggestiveness,  abounding  in  apt  illus- 
trations from  scientific  truth,  thoroughly  evangelical  in  spirit  and  de- 
voutly spiritual  in  tone.  Few  writers  excel  Dr.  Watkinson  in  seeing 
the  obvious  truth  in  a Scripture  text — not  quite  obvious  enough,  how- 
ever, to  be  perceived  by  the  average  plodding  homilist,  but,  once  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  so  provokingly  obvious  that  he  can  hardly  see  anything 
else.  In  this  insight,  which  is  the  key  to  the  best  exegesis,  we  are 
reminded  in  this  book  of  Dr.  Matheson,  of  Edinburgh. 

These  chapters  are  essays  rather  than  sermons,  though  they  are  all 
attached  to  Scripture  texts.  They  are  sermon-seeds,  sermon-starters. 
In  ante-vacation  days,  when  the  pastor’s  mind  is  fagged  and  his  sermon- 
producing  apparatus  is  working  sluggishly,  this  volume  would  be  a 
friendly  helper  in  his  study.  Watkinson  is  a baptized  Emerson,  only, 
unlike  the  Concord  Mystic,  he  gives  us  Scripture  instead  of  intuitions 
and  faith  instead  of  philosophy. 

Trenton. 


Henry  Collin  Minton. 
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The  Devotional  and  Practical  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 
Edited  by  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Ex- 
positor’s Bible.  Vol.  I:  Colossians  and  Thessalonians.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Pp.  vii.,  303.  Vol.  II : Ephesians.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Pp.  272.  Price  per  volume,  $1.25,  net.  New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1904  and  1905. 

These  two  volumes  may  be  regarded  as  Dr.  Parker’s  legacy  to  the 
Church.  They  are  the  first  in  the  new  series  of  Devotional  and  Practical 
Commentaries,  edited  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  and  similar  in  design 
to  the  popular  Expositor’s  Bible.  Those  familiar  with  Dr.  Parker’s 
methods  as  a commentator  will  not  expect  minute  and  thorough  exegesis 
so  much  as  striking  and  original  comment  upon  selected  portions  of  the 
text.  He  has  little  patience  with  the  letter  that  killeth.  “It  is  very  neat 
and  natty  if  we  begin  to  explain  armour,  and  loins  girt  about  with  truth, 
and  breastplate,  and  feet.  That  is  not  to  expound  the  passage  at  all.’’ 
Yet  he  writes  strongly  on  “Be  strong  in  the  Lord.’’  Of  devotional  com- 
mentators, Bishop  Moule  in  his  Colossian  and  Ephesian  “Studies” 
(Armstrongs,  1898  and  1900)  follows  more  closely  the  thought  of  the 
Apostle ; but  Dr.  Parker  has  a way  of  his  own  of  seizing  the  leading 
ideas  of  a passage,  clothing  them  in  poetic  imagery  and  applying  them 
to  the  experience  of  the  reader.  He  has  a firm  grasp  upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion,  a sympathetic  insight  into  the  needs  and  struggles 
of  the  human  heart  and  a remarkable  gift  of  expression.  His  comments 
on  Second  Thessalonians  and  Ephesians  are  especially  fresh,  vigorous 
and  spiritual.  We  doubt  if  he  has  ever  written  anything  better.  The 
notes  on  Ephesians  are  unevenly  distributed — only  two  expressions  in 
chap.  I are  noticed,  while  to  the  single  word  “till”  in  chap.  IV  twenty- 
eight  pages  are  devoted — but  the  comment  is  always  suggestive  and  often 
eloquent.  If  the  standard  of  the  two  opening  volumes  is  maintained 
the  new  series  will  take  a worthy  place  beside  its  predecessor. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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John  Witherspoon.  By  David  Walker  Woods,  Jr.,  M.A.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.  1906.  8vo.  pp.  295. 

We  commend  this  book  as  an  attractive  sketch  of  the  life  and  work 
of  John  Witherspoon.  The  author,  who,  we  understand,  is  a great- 
grandson  of  his  distinguished  subject,  reveals  an  ample  knowledge  of 
the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  while  his  access  to  many  hitherto 
unpublished  documents  in  the  possession  of  his  family  has  enabled 
him  in  an  exceptional  manner  to  bring  to  view  the  rich  and  many-sided 
personality  of  the  famous  Scotch-American.  It  is,  indeed,  a strong  and 
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beautiful  character,  one  of  nature’s  true  noblemen,  that  is  mirrored  in 
these  pages : commanding  presence,  rugged  independence  of  spirit,  vigor 
and  versatility  of  mind,  breadth  and  intensity  of  sympathy,  loyalty  to 
convictions  of  truth  and  duty,  zeal  in  behalf  of  every  righteous  cause 
in  Church  or  state,  an  invincible  optimism  of  faith  that  did  honor  to 
the  best  traditions  of  his  Calvinistic  orthodoxy, — these  were  character- 
istics of  the  man  which  impress  us  in  this  biography,  as  they  impressed 
his  contemporaries,  with  a sense  of  his  greatness. 

Three  brief  chapters,  devoted  to  the  “Scotch  Period”  of  his  life, 
portray  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  situation  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood,  and  furnish  repeated  evidences  of  the  high  Ideals  of  the 
pastoral  office  that  inspired  his  labors  at  Beith  and  Paisley.  It  was  here, 
amidst  the  crying  evils  of  lay  patronage  in  the  Scotch  Church,  that  he 
learned  his  first  lesson  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  championing 
the  rights  of  the  people  against  a tyrannical  use  of  authority. 

His  work  in  America  falls  under  three  heads : his  administration  of 
Princeton  College,  as  its  president;  his  labors  for  the  higher  organiza- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  his  distinctly  political  services, 
especially  in  the  New  Jersey  Convention  (although,  acording  to  our 
author,  Witherspoon  had  no  part  in  framing  the  Constitution  of  New 
Jersey),  in  the  Continental  Congress  (of  which  he  was  the  only  clerical 
member),  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Princetonians  will  find  special  delight  in  the  chapter 
that  shows  how  much  Witherspoon  did  in  the  sphere  of  college  life  to 
promote  the  best  elements  of  the  genius  hujus  loci,  and  all  readers  will 
admire  the  insight  and  boldness  that  enabled  him,  on  the  larger  stage 
of  public  life,  to  voice  with  such  telling  effect  the  best  American  senti- 
ment on  the  subject  of  a free  church  in  a free  state.  Taken  as  a whole, 
the  book  is  the  most  satisfactory  account  we  have  seen  of  Witherspoon’s 
life  and  achievements. 

Here  and  there,  unfortunately,  as,  for  example,  on  pp.  34,  126  and  131, 
the  proof-reading  has  been  carelessly  done. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

Bushido,  The  Soul  of  Japan.  By  Inazo  Nitobe,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Imperial  University  of  Kyoto.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Elliot  Griffis,  Author  of  “The  Religions  of  Japan,”  etc. 
Tenth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  The  Knickerbocker  Press. 
1905.  i2mo.  pp.  XXV,  203. 

A perusal  of  this  beautiful  little  book  will  enable  one  to  understand 
why  it  has  in  six  years  found  its  way  into  three  Asiatic  and  five 
European  tongues,  and  is  now  entering  upon  its  tenth  edition  in 
English.  Whoever  would  know  modern  Japan  must  make  a study  of 
that  characteristic  institution  of  the  country — invisible  yet  everywhere 
present,  the  slow  organic  development  of  a thousand  years — of  which 
Dr.  Nitobe,  in  this  modest  philosophy  of  the  past  millenium  of  Japanese 
history,  gives  the  best  exposition. 
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Bu-shi-do,  we  are  told,  means  literally  “military-knight-ways,”  or  the 
“precepts  of  knighthood.”  Broadly  speaking,  the  term  is  the  Japanese 
equivalent  for  the  chivalry  of  European  feudalism;  indeed,  as  the 
author  shows  by  adducing  a multitude  of  evidences,  the  comparison  is 
as  judicious  as  it  is  natural.  The  institution  is  fundamentally  an  ethical 
code  imposed  by  long  usage  upon  the  warrior  class  of  Japan  and  by 
them  rendered  effectual  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  whole  nation. 
Three  sources  are  mentioned  for  the  development  of  this  chivalry,  all 
being  religious : Buddhism,  which  contributed  “a  sense  of  calm  trust 
in  Fate,  a quiet  submission  to  the  inevitable,  that  Stoic  composure  in  the 
sight  of  danger  or  calamity,  that  disdain  of  life  and  friendliness  with 
death” ; Shintoism,  which  emphasized  the  two  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  emotional  life  of  the  Japanese  race,  patriotism  and  filial  piety; 
and  Confucianism,  which  furnished  the  leading  ethical  doctrines  as  to 
the  moral  relationships  between  master  and  servant,  husband  and  wife, 
friend  and  friend.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  expo- 
sition, enriched  with  many  examples  from  the  biographies  of  ancient 
and  modern  worthies  of  Nippon,  of  those  qualities  which  concretely 
manifest  the  complex  spirit  of  Bushido : rectitude,  courage,  benevolence, 
politeness,  veracity  and  sincerity,  honor,  loyalty,  and  self-control.  The 
revolting  seppuku,  also  known  by  the  more  popular  term  hara-kiri, 
suicidal  disembowelment,  and  its  sister  institution  of  private  or  family 
vengeance,  are  represented  as  but  the  defects  of  virtues,  a view  which, 
so  far  as  at  least  the  self-immolation  is  concerned,  is  altogether  too 
highly  idealized  in  these  pages  to  do  justice  to  the  author’s  Christianity. 
Subsequent  chapters  deal  with  the  training  and  position  of  woman  in 
Bushido,  and  the  general  influence  of  the  institution  on  the  masses  of 
the  people.  “Unformulated,  Bushido  was  and  still  is  the  animating 
spirit,  the  motive  force”  of  Japan.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever that  Dr.  Nitobe  is  putting  things  too  strongly  when  he  denies  the 
claims  of  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Speer  and  Dr.  Dennis  that  “the 
Christian  missionaries  contributed  an  appreciable  quota  to  the  making 
of  the  new  Japan,”  and  when  he  insists  that  it  “was  Bushido,  pure  and 
simple,  that  urged  us  on  for  weal  or  woe.”  To  say  the  least,  it  is  passing 
strange  that  the  spirit  of  Bushido  had  to  wait  for  precisely  this  contact 
with  the  civilization  of  the  West  to  rouse  itself  from  the  thrall  of  fatal 
slumber.  Why,  moreover,  is  the  author  so  ready  to  confess  that  the 
cherry  blossom  of  Japan’s  chivalry  is  ready  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
first  breath  of  the  new  dawn?  But  if  we  cannot  agree  altogether  with 
his  analysis  of  the  recent  transformation  in  Japan,  we  may  on  inde- 
pendent authority  feel  sure  that  “with  an  enlarged  view  of  life,  with 
the  growth  of  democracy,  with  better  knowledge  of  other  peoples  and 
nations,  the  Confucian  idea  of  benevolence — dare  I also  add  the  Budd- 
hist idea  of  pity? — will  expand  into  the  Christian  conception  of  love,” 
and  that  here  also,  as  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  the  lesser 
will  be  blessed  of  the  better. 

We  cannot  understand  the  propriety,  we  may  say  in  conclusion,  of 
the  author’s  apologetic  note  in  regard  to  his  use  of  a borrowed  tongue. 
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Cultured  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  as  well  as  those  of  China  and 
Japan,  he  has  acquired  an  English  diction  that  is  as  choice  as  his  style 
is  strong  and  graceful. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 


A Digit  of  the  Moon  and  Other  Love  Stories  from  the  Hindoo. 
Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscripts  by  F.  W.  Bain.  New 
York  and  London.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1905.  8vo.  pp.  421. 

If  the  search  is  for  novelty  in  fiction,  there  will  be  found  here  some- 
thing new  even  in  the  realm  of  the  love  story.  In  form,  diction,  plot, 
imagination  and  ideals  the  stories  are  the  expression  of  the  Oriental 
mind  and  as  such  reveal  the  great  gulf  between  the  Oriental  and  the 
Occidental  in  all  that  makes  up  the  inner  life.  Being  mythological,  or 
involving  mythology,  the  narratives  open  the  window  into  the  attitude 
of  the  Indian  mind  toward  the  Hindoo  deities  in  their  relation  to  the 
human  life.  One  realizes  the  fascination  that  the  weird  and  complicated 
scheme  of  deities  and  incarnations  has  for  the  dreamy,  poetical  people 
of  the  East  and  pities  them  in  their  bondage  to  their  imaginations  of 
many  gods  and  goddesses  fashioned  in  the  likenesses  of  men  and 
animals. 

The  stories  are  unexpectedly  free  from  the  immoral  and  grossly 
sensuous.  The  translation  is  well  done  and  the  prefatory  notes  to  the 
several  stories,  characterized  by  sympathetic  familiarity  with  Hindoo 
mythology,  are  enlightening. 

Princeton. 


Paul  Martin. 


